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oN atmosphere of quiet 
; ' refinement, accompanied 
by convincing evidences 
of modernity in all that con- 
tributes to creature comfort, toth 
outwardly and inwardly, attract- 


ively furnished rooms, and an 
cuisine, are qualities that 


a 7 


mie 


unsurpassed 
one rarely finds in a large city 


hotel. For years it has been 

the pride of the proprietors of 
THE ST. DENIS 

that its reputation and pros- 


perity have been grounded’ 
on just these 


essentials to 
comfortable 
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An ideal location, opposite the beautiful pile and 
grounds of Grace Church, most convenient to either 
up-town or down-town business districts and the lead- 





~ 


ing places of amusement. 
The beautiful colonial dining-rooms are filled each day with the 


most select shopping public of New York and its suburbs. There is 
no better place to dine, no better place to live in New York City. 


THE ST. DENIS, Broadway and Eleventh Street 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 
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Niagara Falls 


Muskoka 
Georgian 


Thousand Islands 
Rapids of St. Lawrence 


Montreal 
Quebec 


Saguenay River 
White Mountains 


Rangeley 


Sea Coast of Maine 


and other Popular Resorts 
all reached directly by 





Lakes 
Bay 





Lakes 








Grand Trunk 


~ Railway System 


For Illustrated Guides, Maps, Time-tables, Fares, etc., apply to any Agent of thefCompany or to 


Boston, Mass........ 

Buffals, H. Y........ 

Chicago, Til.......... 
“ 


Cincinnati, 0........ 

Cortland, N. Y...... 

Detroit, Mich....... 
ity 


“ 


Hamilton, Ont..... . 

Kingston, Ont....... 

London, Ont......... 
“ 


Los Angeles, Cal.... 


the following Passenger 


T. WyNNE, Traveling Passenger Agent. 

J. D. MCDONALD, City P. & T. A.,177 Washington St. 

F. S. CApRON, Trav. Passenger Agt., 103 So. Clark St. 

E. B. ROWLAND, Trav. Passenger Agt. 

L. R. Morrow, City Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 

D. S. WAGSTAFF, Southern Pas. Agt., 417 Walnut St. 

R. Bususy, Traveling Passenger Agent. 

BEN. FLETCHER, Trav. Pas. Agt., 84 Woodward Ave. 

C. C. CRAIGIE, Trav. Pas. Agt. 

C. H. HunTER, City Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 

C. E. MorGAn, City Ticket Agt., 1l James St., North. 

T. HANLEY, City Ticket Agent. 

C. W. GRAVES, Traveling Passenger Agent. 

E. DELAHOOKE, City Tkt. Agt., cor. Richmond and 
Dundas Sts. 

W. F. Borsrorp, Pacific Coast Agt., 207 So. Broadway. 





and Traveling Agents: 


Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Montreal, Que..... . 
“ 


B. C. MEDDAUGH, City Pas. & Tkt. Agt.,357 Broadway. 

D. O. PEASE, District Pas. Agt., Bonaventure Station. 

J. QUINLAN, Traveling Pas. Agt., = 

W. D. O’BRIEN, City Ticket?Agent, 143 St. James St. 

F. P. DwyYEr, Eastern Passenger Agt., 273 Broadway. 

D. Isaacs, Ticket Agent, Prospect House. 

G. M. CoLBurNn, Ticket Agent, Clifton House 

J. H. PHILLIPs, Ticket Agent, 6 4% Ford Street. 

A. H. TAYLor, City Pas. Agt., Russell House Block. 

N. J. GRACE, Trav. Pas. Agt., G. T. Ry. Station. 

J. MALONE, Act. City Tkt. Agt., 5 Du Fort St. & 17 
Sous-le-Fort St. 

Geo. B. OSWELL, Trav. Pas. Agt., Cent. Vt.R.R. Stat’n. 


New York, N. Y..... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y... 
Ottawa, Ont........ 


St. Paul, Minn...... W.R. JAFFRAY, Traveling Passenger Agent. 
Toronto, Ont...... M. C. Dickson, District Pas’ger Agent, Union Station. 
ew. seeeaeas W. KEATING, City Tkt. Agt., cor. King & Yonge Sts. 














“The 

‘s Tourist Route 
c of 
America” 





W. E. DAYIS 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G. T. BELL 
Asst. General Passenger Agent. 
GEO. B. REEVE 
General Traffic Manager. 
CHAS. M. HAYES 


General Manager. 


Head Offices, MONTREAL, P. Que. 
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SCENERY IN MAINE ON ROUTE OF KENNEBEC STEAMERS NEAR GARDINER 


Where will you spend your vacation? 
TRY PICTURESQUE MAINE 


THE KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT COMPANY and its connections reach 
Ideal Summer Resorts in Picturesque Maine 

















T is the most popular as well as the cheapest route to all places on the Kennebec River, and to 
I the many seaside resorts in the vicinity of Boothbay Harbor. Passengers obtain a night’s 
rest, arrive at destination early the following morning, avoid the heat, dust, and noise attendant 
upon railway travel, and enjoy the scenery on the North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is 
second to none in the country. 

Our new Summer Time-table and Folder, which will describe more fully than ever the delight- 
ful summer resorts reached by this line, will be ready for distribution about June 1st. 





PERSONS WHO DESIRE TO LEARN WHERE TO GO FOR AN IDEAL SUMMER OUTING 
CAN DO SO BY SENDING NAME AND ADDRESS TO 


FREDERICK A. JONES, Agent, Lincoln Wharf, BOSTON, [IASS. 
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AS A SUMMER RESORT 


New England Stands at the head for Variety of 
Health and Pleasure Haunts 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


THE GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEM OF NEW ENGLAND 








Covers the Vast Territory 


of the 


Four Northern States 


and reaches the 





Canadian and 


oe gp e Provincial Districts 


. pasts 


The Seashore (From Massachusetts Bay to Newfoundland) 
The Whiteand Green © q 


Mountains 





The Beautiful Lake Regions 


An Unlimited Rural 
District 


All of which are supplied with the best of Hotel and Boarding-House accommodations 


SUMMER LITERATURE 


This Company has just issued four new and attractive pamphlets descriptive of the different sec- 
tions of New England, under the following titles: “ All Along Shore,” “ Among the Mountains,” 
“The Connecticut River Valley,” and “Northern Vermont,” which will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of 2c. stamp for each pamphlet. SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, giving complete 
list of hotels and boarding-houses, their rates, routes, rates, maps, and other valuable information, 
will be mailed free. Address Genl. Passr. Dept., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Genl. Passr. and Tkt. Agt. 
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McKinley Writes 


to the General Manager of the Northern S.S. Co. 





My Dear Sir: 
I write to congratulate you on the launching 

of a sister ship to the “North West.” Last summer I 
took a trip from Cleveland to Duluth on the “North 
West,” and never did I have a more enjoyable vacation. ; 
The scenery is superb and the vessel a veritable 
floating palace. 

Wishing you every success, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


Can? oo 


——— 


The Most Delightful Vacation Trips 


on this continent are offered by the Northern Steamship Company’s exclusively passenger steamships * North West” 
and “ North Land,” plying between Buffalo and Duluth through Lake Erie, the Detroit River into Lake Huron, 
and thus to Sault Ste. Marie, where the steamers are lifted through the world-famous ship canal lock into Lake 
Superior. After a delightful sail through this great inland sea, Duluth is reached, where direct connection is 
made with the Great Northern Ry. for St. Paul and the Great West. 

The steamers touch at the following places : Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, and Sault Ste. Marie. 

Full particulars and printed matter can be obtained by writing to A. A. HEarp, Gen. Pass. Agt., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OA0000000000000000000000000020000000000000000000000000000000888880:882:8:0:8:88:8:88888:8:88:88:888888088880088888Te 
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The Ideal American Trip 
sermeemy "Midland Lakes 
a oe To Western Ocean 


THE MAGNIFICENT STEAMSHIPS 


NORTH NORTH 
WEST 


IN CONNECTION WITH 








a 























Companion of “North Land” 
Sails from Buffalo Tuesdays and , 
Fridays, 9:30 P.M. “THE LIBRARY-OBSERVATION CAR ROUTE” 


THE SHORT LINE TO PORTLAND, ; , 
VIAOR&N. Palace Sleeping-Cars Family Tourist Cars 


“The Columbia River Route” Through Dining-Cars 
r EA SA LA CARTE. PAY FOR WHAT YOU ORDER 





Soe te 


Great Falls, 
Helena, 

Butte, 

Spokane, 

Seattle, 
Vancouver, 
Portland, 

San Francisco, 
Red River Valley, 
Flathead Valley, 
Kootenai Country < 
The Big Bend, \ 
Lake Chelan, 
Puget Sound, 
Alaska, 


Tapan and China. 


WRITE 


for pamphlets, maps, 
itineraries, brochures, 
routes, rates, and any 
information to 


F, I. WHITNEY 
G.P.T.A. 
St. Pau', Minn., or 
A. A. HEARD 
G.P.A. 


Northern SS, Co. r& ate This is a reproduction in one color of the illuminated cover of our 
Buffalo, N. Y. a beautiful Alaska brochure. Sent on receipt of six cents postage. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE, LAKE MINNETONKA 


Beautifully situated OPENS JUNE 20TH Rates reasonable 
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CAN BE FOUND = ) 
4 FOR A VACATION ° 


THAN 


THE | 
ROCKY 168 
MOUNTAINS &@ 


which can be reached by @ 


The Rock lohan Route % 


with SPEED, COMFORT, SAFETY 
and the added charm of Magnificent Scenery 
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Ruxton Cafion—Pike’s Peak in Distance 


Every facicr of desirable travel is furnished in superlative degree by this line 





ONLY DIRECT RCUTE TO 


Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, and 


Pike’s Peak 


ut 
CRIPPLE CREEK 


reached four hours quicker by this 
route than by any other 


oe 


Send for Tourists’ Dictionary 
—all about outings in 


THE ROCKIES 





Seven Falls 
Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ART OF TRAVELING 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s Tours to all Parts of the World 


Estimates have frequently been 
made of the amount of money in- 
vested in the transportation lines 
of America and their equipment. 
The figures are startling and appall- 
ing. They eclipse the public debt 
by millions, and, so far as the aver- 
age man or woman is concerned, 
are incomprehensible, because of 
their very magnitude. This great 
investment has been made to meet 
public requirements, because we 
are a nation of travelers. Not 
only are our own resorts filled every summer to overflowing, 
but every nook and corner of Europe is invaded, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth are explored. Railroads and 
steamship lines have vied with each othet in the race for puk- 
lic approval and popularity. Millions of dollars have been 
expended in the effort to make travel in itself agreeable, 
and to rob it of its unpleasant features. 

But while railroad companies can provide luxurious cars, 
can run their trains upon record-breaking schedules, they 





erp yr . - 





Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


are precluded, from the very necessities of the case, from 
assuming charge of the arrangements and details of the 
entire trip, thus making it possible for the traveler to 
devote the whole time to pleasure. The company provides 
the means, but it is left to the passenger himself to attend to 
the methods of making the journey an agreeable one. 

It is just this point which has been so admirably solved 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb that their names have 





The Entrance to the Kiel Canal 


become indissolubly associated with the luxury of travel. 
They have, by their perfect system of personal attention, so 
robbed travel of all its unpleasant features and cares as to 
leave the tourist nothing to do but seek pleasure unham- 
pered by details and unannoyed by perplexities. 

And yet there is nothing of the “ personally-conducted ” 
features so obnoxious to the majority of persons, about their 
tours. The traveler with one of their parties does practi- 
cally as he pleases, goes and comes as he wishes, and is not 
hampered by objectionable requirements. It is true that he 


has fellow-travelers; so he does if he goes by himself, for 
there will surely be others on the train or boat. But in one 
case he is sure to find all his companions agreeable, in the 
other it is not so certain. In one instance, too, he has to 
look out for his 
own baggage 
and rooms upon 
arrival at his 
destination. In 
the other these 
things are ar- 
ranged for him, 
and before he 
has reached his 
hotel he knows 
just the number 
of his room and 
is shown to it 
at once, his bag- 
gage following immediately without any attention from him. 

And so it is about every little detail of the trip. The 
traveler need concern himself about none of the petty 
arrangements such as connections, which consume so much 
time and are a vexation to the soul. Raymond & Whit- 
comb parties travel in luxurious special trains, made up of 
the finest sleepers and dining cars, the schedules being 
arranged so as to pass through the most interesting sections 
of the j urney by daylight. Competent officials and trained 
servants and porters accompany each party, from the start 
to the finish of the journey, 
and every wish and want of the 
members is anticipated and pro- 
vided for. The single ticket 
which Raymond & Whitcomb 
issue covers all expenses of the 
trip, including railroad fare, 
hotel bills, and meals en route, 
even if it is across the conti- 
nent and on to Alaska, China, 
and Japan. The various tours 
of the Company embrace practically all parts of the United 
States where excursions are seasonable, as well as Europe 
and the Orient. 

In winter there are a dozen or more tours to Southern 
California, Mexico, and Florida, and in summer an almost 
limitiess number to Europe, the Yellowstone Park, Colorado, 
the Pacific Coast, Alaska and the Trans-Pacific countrics, 
as well as to the principal tourist resorts of the United States. 
Individual tickets are sold, and unprejudiced information 
regarding all routes and localities will be given to any one 
who is unable to adjust his special needs and times to the 
fixed dates of their tours. Pamphlets regarding these tours, 
to any locality, giving full information as to route, cost, 
etc., will be mailed to any one requesting it from Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s New York office, 31 East 14th Street, or 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or 1005 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In Muir Glacier Bay, Alaska 





In Picturesque Japan 














Glenwood Springs and Hotel Colorado 
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THE ONLY 


Naphtha —_ 


An Ideal Pleasure Craft 
» OVER 2,000 IN USE « 


THEIR SUPERIORITY FOR ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
SIMPLICITY, AND ECONOMY IS FULLY DEMON- 

: > STRATED. #  #% ELECTRIC LAUNCHES—STEAM 
hem YACHTS. .*.% A HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE SENT on RECEIPT of 10 CENTS in STAMPS. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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i 
Recreation 
Outfit . . 


IS INCOMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 








POCKET KODAK, 
BULLET or 
BULLS=-EYE CAMERA. 








Being built on our “ Cartridge System” they 
can be loaded or unloaded in broad daylight 
—no fumbling around a dark room for missing 
keys or pins. Everything but the developing 
is done in daylight, and we do that if you wish, or you can do it yourself. 
They embody the refinement of photographic luxury. 

From the fine leather covering to the inmost soul—the lens—they are 
perfect, and, being perfect they make perfect pictures. All 1896 models 
| have our improved rotary shutter 
and a set of three stops for the 
lens. The Bullets and Pocket 


Kodaks use either plates or films. 





MADE WITH POCKET KODAK, 











LIGHTEST, 
SIMPLEST. 


$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, 
$12.00, $45.00. 


Booklet Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





MADE WITH THE $8.00 BULLS-EYE. 


®©©© 00000006 © ©OO ©OH O©OO€ 


- deel cdi darn clientele Satie iy 
De ineecesecesooosesoccoeceosecess 
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ot Composition, Presswork, Binding, and Mailing ot 
Under One Management 





: Printers of The Outlook and many other 


leading weekly and monthly Publications 
. 
Specially organized for Every Department 2% 








promptly turning out peri- equipped with the latest and 
odical and other large and best machinery and appli- 
exacting work with rapid- ances for typesetting, print- 
ity and unfailing regularity. ing, binding, and mailing. 




















REMOVED TO 


the newest, strongest, and best arranged fire-proof building 


in New York 4 
232-238 WILLIAM STREET 


RUNNING DAY AND NIGHT 
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RE-ENGRAVED HALF-TONE (WOODCUT FINISH) 


FOR COLOR PRINTING, USE OUR METHOD 


THE COLORITYPE PROCESS 


“FOR PROMOTING INDUSTRY IN AGRICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, MANUFACTURE, AND FINE ARTS” 


Paintings or color sketches, or, better yet, in many cases, the object itself, is 
photographed in its true primary color values. These photographs faithfully 
transmit the most delicate gradations and tones of color to the printing plate or 
lithographic stone, so that the ensuing prints, whether a hundred or a million, 
reproduce the form and detail of the original with an absolute sun-truth, add- 
ing at the same time all the varied hues of nature in marvelous resemblance. 


OUR HALF-TONE PROCESS 


“FIRST INTRODUCED IN AMERICA BY OUR W. KURTZ” 


We now supply the most critical users in America with a large volume of 
perfectly made and finished engravings ready for the press. These engravings, 
deeply etched on selected hard copper or zinc, will endure long editions, or may 
be readily duplicated by electrotyping, so that practically an indefinite number 
may be printed. 

Publishers, manufacturers, advertisers, and others desiring the very best 
engravings, made with intelligent thought for good results, at a moderate and 
equitable charge, are invited to address us. 

Those interested may obtain specimens and estimates on application. 


COLORITYPE COMPANY, 32-34 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Outlasts 
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Typewriter 


A copy will be sent on request. It should be 
read by every one interested in Typewriters. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 Broadway, New York 
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Se is essential to the perfect fit of adress. A waist superb in 
@2 form, possessing every requisite of health, beauty and 
@= Style is the 


+s FERRIS’ 


S= Combines every requirement of the laws of hygiene with those 
@= of modern dress. Made with short or extra long waist, high or = 
g low bust. Children’s, 25c. to 50e. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, = 









GooD 
SENSE 





= $1 to$2. For sale by all retailers. 
ATUL 
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An Exhibit 


OF 
New Dress Goods 


FRENCH CANVAS, 
ENGLISH TWEEDS, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
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On Sale this week 


g 
y 
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James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York 
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Registerei race-Mark 


TABLE LINEN 


for Summer Homes 
At ‘** The Linen Store’’ 


NAPKINS 
Breakfast size, $1.50, $2.00, $2.25 per dozen. 
Dinner size, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 per dozen. 


DAMASK BY THE YARD 
A large assortment in good designs at 75c., 
85c.,-$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 a yard. 


TABLE CLOTHS 
2x2% yds., $2.75, $3.50, $4.50 each. 
2x3 yds., $3.25, $4.25, $5.50 each. 

%x3 yds., $3.50, $4.25, $5 each. 
244x3% yds., $3, $5, $6 each. eg 
All other sizes at correspondingly low prices. V3 
Equally good values in Bed Linen, Towels,'\2 
and Quilts, and a full line of Summer Blankets. e¥¢ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


«THE LINEN STORE” 4 
14 West Twenty-third Street, N. Y. C 
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EMOCRATIC Conventions have now been held 
in eighteen States. In ten of these—Alabama, 
Colorado, Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wyoming—platforms have been adopted de- 

manding the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. 

In seven—Michigan, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South Dakota— 

platforms have been adopted opposing this measure. In 

the remaining State—Nebraska—two Conventions have 
been held, the Bryan faction demanding the free coinage 
of silver, and the Administration faction demanding the 
maintenance of the gold standard. As regards States, 
therefore, the free-coinage element is decidedly in the 
majority ; but as regards delegates the contest is as close 
as ever occurs. The Washington Convention, which de- 
clared for free coinage, failed to instruct its delegates, and 
five out of the eight are now counted upon by the Adminis- 
tration forces to vote with them. If these delegates are to 
be placed in the gold column, and the gold delegation from 

Nebraska is seated by the National Committee, there is, 

thus far, it is generally estimated, an exact tie between the 

two factions. Each has secured 167 votes. Of last week’s 

Conventions, that in New Hamsphire declared for the gold 

standard, and a tariff affording “ incidental protection” to 

manufacturers ; that in South Carolina declared for the 
free coinage of silver, an income tax, and a constitutional 
amendment to make the United States judiciary elective, 
and lessen its power to overthrow legislation ; those in lowa 
and Wyoming declared for the free coinage of silver and 
an income tax; and that in South Dakota for the use of 
silver, but against its free coinage at the old ratio. In 

South Dakota a free-silver declaration was confidently ex- 

pected, but nearly every uninstructed delegate voted 

against silver, and several silver counties were represented 
in the Convention by Federal officeholders armed with 

‘proxies’? from the delegates chosen. In Iowa the 

recollection of last year’s Convention led nearly every 

silver county to instruct its delegates and forbid repre- 
sentation by “proxy.” The majority for free coinage was 
nearly three to one. The question as to which faction will 
control at Chicago now seems to turn upon the vote of 

Illinois, and the present prospects are that two opposing 

delegations will be elected from that State. Altogether, 

Senator Blackburn’s prophecy that two Democratic Na- 

tional Conventions will be held seems not unlikely of 

fulfillment. 





& 

If the reports in the daily press are to be trusted, the 
Administration, in its eagerness to commit the Democratic 
party to a gold standard, is violating not only fundamental 
civil service reform:principles, but the repeated pledges of 
the President. In the Michigan Convention, though nearly 
every county had adopted resolutions in favor of the free 
coinage of silver, the Federal office-holders were present in 
such force that they were able to elect an anti-silver delega- 
tion to Chicago. In the South Dakota Convention the same 
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result was secured by the same means. It is reported that 
a number of delegates who had been instructed by their 
counties to vote for free silver, and had been elected on 
an implied pledge that they would so vote, repudiated both 
instruction and pledge in adopting the platform, which 
explicitly declared itself ‘not in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one.” 
The Outlook is not in favor of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. So far as it is 
possible for us to foresee the future, such free coinage of 
silver, it seems’ probable, would result in silver monometal- 
lism for this country, and the immediate perils, if not the 
ultimate disaster, involved in such a financial revolution 
would be very great. But the evils inflicted upon a coun- 
try by financial blunders are not comparable with the evils 
inflicted by political immorality. The danger to American 
institutions involved in the use of the political patronage 
of the Federal Administration to determine the action of 
primary and nominating conventions is far greater than tke 
peril involved in any financial legislation whatever. It 
would be better for the country to be commercially bank- 
rupted than for it to surrender the right of local self- 
government and substitute therefor government dictated by 
a central authority at Washington, however disguised in 
democratic forms. Imperialism frankly acknowledged is 
better than a false pretense of democracy concealing real 
political dictation. 
i] 

The Western newspapers are devoting more and more 
attention to the silver question. The interest seems to be 
least in the cities, but even there some of the great dailies 
are now reporting in full speeches on both sides of the 
controversy. Last week, for example, the Chicago ‘* Times- 
Herald” (anti-silver) published a verbatim report of a 
speech an hour and a half long by Governor Altgeld in 
favor of free coinage. The same paper, in reporting the 
Iowa Democratic Convention, devoted fully three columns 
to the anti-silver speech of the temporary chairman, and 
about two columns to the free-coinage speech of the perma- 
nent chairman. In a similar way the Omaha “ World- 
Herald” (free coinage) published in full a joint debate 
between ex-Congressman Bryan and Mr. Rosewater, of the 
Omaha “ Bee.’”’ The report runs as follows: “‘ Mr. Bryan’s 
Opening” (two columns); “Mr. Rosewater’s Opening ” 
(two columns); “‘ Mr. Bryan’s Second ” (two columns); ‘* Mr. 
Rosewater’s Second” (two columns); “ Mr. Bryan’s First 
Ten Minutes” (one column); “ Mr. Rosewater’s First Ten 
Minutes” (one column); ‘“‘ Mr. Bryan’s Second” (one 
column); “ Mr. Rosewater’s Second” (one column); “ Mr. 
Bryan’s Third” (one column); “ Mr. Rosewater’s Fifteen 
Minutes ” (one column); “ Mr. Bryan’s First Five Minutes” 
(a half-column) ; ‘“‘ Mr. Rosewater’s First Five Minutes ” 
(a half-column) ;, “ Mr. Bryan’s Second” (a half-column) ; 
“Mr. Rosewater’s Second ”’ (a half-column); “ Mr, Bryan’s 
Third” (a half-column); ‘‘ Mr. Rosewater’s Closing” (a 
half-column) ; ‘‘ Mr. Bryan’s Closing ” (a half-column). An 
immense audience listened to this succession of speeches 
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with the most zealous attention, and the “ World-Herald ” 
seems to believe that a much larger audience of readers 
will follow it from beginning to end. Not since the days 
of joint debates on the slavery question has the West 
been so stirred as it is at this time. 
8 

The bill prohibiting the further immigration of illiterates 
passed the House of Representatives last week by a vote 
of 195 to 26. The bill applies only to men, but the immi- 
gration of illiterate women whose husbands can both read 
and write or who are still unmarried is comparatively 
small. Children under sixteen and parents of persons 
already residing in the United States are properly ex- 
empted from the operation of the law. Before passage 
the bill was amended so as to prevent persons residing in 
Canada from engaging in manual labor in this country 
while retaining their Canadian residence. This amend- 
ment was conceived purely in a protective spirit, and may 
provoke retaliation from the Canadian Government. ‘The 
original measure was chiefly urged in the interests of 
a higher grade of citizenship, although the interests of 
American labor were also kept in the foreground. Men 
who reject absolutely the idea that labor can be protected 
by the shutting out of imported goods almost uniformly 
took the position that it can be protected by the shutting 
out of imported labor. Imported goods, they held, are 
simply the payment for the goods we export; to shut them 
out, therefore, is simply to prevent our laborers from 
making beneficial exchanges with laborers abroad. The 
importation of labor, on the other hand, involves no 
exchange with other countries. It simply adds to the 
American supply of labor and intensifies the competition 
for employment. So long as there were vacant lands to 
furnish employment to the immigrants this tendency was 
not felt, but since the immigrants have more and more 
largely settled in the cities the effect of their competition 
has been more and more keenly realized. The support of 
the measure that has just passed the House came for a 
long time chiefly from the trades-unions. These bodies 
urged the educational test, because it is the uneducated 
immigrants who are the hardest to organize and the last 
to insist upon the American standard of living. This test 
appealed naturally to those who believe that the quality of 
American citizenship is threatened by the recent invasion 
from the east of Europe, and the two forces united secured 
the passage of the measure. The weakness of the opposi- 
tion seems little less than amazing when we remember how 
few persons favored this legislation when presented less 
than ten years ago. 

® 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that the 
sugar bounty appropriation must be paid. It will be 
remembered that Comptroller of the Treasury Bowler re- 
fused to pay the appropriation on the ground that Con- 
gress, according to a previous decision of the Supreme 
Court (Loan Association vs. Topeka) had no constitutional 
power to tax the mass of citizens for the enrichment of a 
particular class. The Court, in overruling him, refuses to 
decide whether the original bounty legislation was valid 
or not, but declares that the Government was under a cer- 
tain moral obligation to pay the bounty to those who had 
proceeded with the manufacture of sugar in reliance upon 
an act “recognized by the officers of the Government as 
valid.” “It is true,” says the Court, “that in general an 
unconstitutional act of Congress is the same as if there 
were no act. ‘That is a very different principle, however, 
from that which we think governs this case. ‘The persons 
for whose benefit the appropriation was made are not 
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asserting the existence of a legal and valid debt against 
the United States, which is at the same time based upon 
an unconstitutional act of Congress.” On the contrary, 
they merely assert that “their claims, while they were not 
of a legal character, were nevertheless of so meritorious 
and equitable a nature as to authorize the Nation, through 
its Congress, to appropriate money to pay them.” 
@ 

Municipal rapid transit in this city has received a severe 
blow in the decision of the Appellate branch of the Supreme 
Court that the Commissioners are not authorized to prc- 
ceed with the construction of a road upon the plans agreed 
to by them and approved by the body of experts to whom 
the Court had referred it. The Court unanimously takes 
the position that the proposed road, instead of costing 
$50,000,000 or less, as estimated by the Rapid Transit 
Commission after a prolonged investigation, would be 
likely to cost more nearly $100,000,000, and force the 
city to exceed its constitutional debt-limit, or suspend all 
other public improvements. ‘The fact that the engineers 
to whom the Court submitted the plans declared that they 
could give no opinion regarding the road’s cost is held by 
the Court to be a conclusive reason why the Commission- 
ers should not be permitted to proceed. Of course this 
decision is a disappointment to the great body of the 
people in New York. When the Chamber of Commerce 
Bill, placing the proposed work in the hands of an excep- 
tionally strong body of business men, passed the Leg- 
islature, and the principle of municipal ownership was 
indorsed by the voters by such an overwhelming majority, 
a rapid-transit system owned by the public and operated 
for the public was deemed assured. When the present 
plans were agreed upon by the Commissioners, the work 
was regarded as well under way. The halt suddenly called 
by the Court seems at first to involve the waste of all the 
effort of the past, and to make almost hopeless further 
effort in the future. When, however, the exact position of 
the Court, and the possibility of a change of plan ora 
change of legislation, are considered, those who care for 
municipal ownership of municipal franchises feel that 
the contest must not be abandoned. This feeling is natu- 
rally strongest among the trades-unions, whose central 
body on Sunday passed resolutions calling upon the Com- 
missioners to remain at their posts until a way should be 
found to carry out the will of the people. The same senti- 
ment is also strong among all those who look upon cheap 
rapid transit as furnishing the only practicable solution to 
the overcrowding in the tenement-houses, and the evils 
attendant thereon. When the Rapid Transit Commission 
met on Monday of this week, there was a general disposi- 
tion to give up entirely. Fortunately, however, in view of 
the importance of the work and the possibility of changed 
legislation, the Commissioners decided not to resign at 
present. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Commis- 
sioners will keep on with their work. If they find that 
the present plans cannot be modified so as to meet 
the objections of the Court, and that the cheaper deep- 
tunnel system of London and Glasgow cannot be advan- 
tageously adopted, we hope they will press for the legisla- 
tive changes necessary to secure for the public the owner- 
ship of its rapid-transit system. 

& \ 

The newspaper appreciations of the work of the late 
Henry C. Bunner have revealed an intelligence which would 
have given satisfaction to so thorough an artist as the 
author of “The Story of a New York House” and “ Our 
Aromatic Uncle.” Mr. Bunner had literary gifts of the 


most genuine kind, and he used them with the most artistic 
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conscience. His humor, which was pervasive, light, and 
true; his sympathy with life, which was quick, generous, 
and real; his imagination, which was delicate and con- 
structive ; and his common sense, which was never con- 
fused by his feeling for beauty nor his enjoyment of humor, 
give his work, in connection with its artistic quality, not 
only charm but staying power. In prose and in verse his 
touch was light, graceful, and true. Even the trifles which 
came from his pen were finished. “The Way to Arcady,” 
which opened his first collection of verse, admirably repre- 
sents his delicate quality and his fine poetic feeling. His 
contribution to our literature was slight in bulk but admi- 
rable in quality. He was a workman reverential of his art 
and respectful to his readers in a time when a good many 
wtiters, by their slovenliness, show reverence neither for 
their art nor for their readers. As aman he was direct, 
honest, and frank. He hated shams, he admired com- 
petency, and he had a fine ideal of patriotism—a kind of 
patriotism which makes a man the irreconcilable enemy of 
all that is mean, base, and cheap in the public life of his 
country. 
® 


We heartily commend the suggestion of Dr. Robert R. 
Booth, the retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. “I venture,” he says, ‘to submit the inquiry, 
irregular though it be at this point in our proceedings, 
whether it would not be possible to secure during the 
present meeting of the Assembly some kind of brotherly 
conference which might avail to throw light upon our 
present perplexities, and afford some clear indications 
as to what is desired in the way of an extension of Presby- 
terian liberty. It may be a dream, it may be a delusion ; 
but, speaking as it were for the last time in such a place 
ot public authority, I appeal to the sound Christian sense 
of this venerable Assembly to take some proper measures 
to ascertain what it is that divides us, and what is required 
for the abatement of strife and the reconciliation of parties 
at variance.” It does seem a little extraordinary that the 
Moderator of a Christian Assembly, in this year of grace 
1896, should think that a brotherly conference to settle 
controversies in a Christian Church could be regarded by 
anybody as a dream or a delusion. For eighteen centuries 
Christ’s instructions have been before his disciples, and 
they are perfectly explicit. If a controversy arises in the 
church, he says in substance, let the contestants meet 
together and endeavor to settle the controversy amicably. 
If they fail, then let them submit the question to some 
third party in whom both have confidence,'and abide by 
his decision. If this fails, then, and only then, does an 
appeal lie to the church. The attempt to settle a church 
controversy by a majority vote in a church meeting is 
always an un-Christian attempt, unless it follows an earnest 
and serious endeavor to settle the con'roversy by mutual 
agreement, or by the judgment of some disinterested tribu- 
nal. It is rather interesting and somewhat curious that 
a proposition for arbitration—for in another part of this 
address Dr. Booth suggests “that arbitration of differences 
which we have so highly approved as a method in inter- 
national controversies ””—should have first been urged 
upon the world by industrial organizations, then seriously 
taken up by laymen asa means of settling international 
controversies, and at last, in a hesitating and questioning 
spirit, suggested ‘to the Christian Church from whose Mas- 
ter this method emanated. 

@ 

A National interest attaches to the celebration last week 
by the town of Andover of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its settlement. This pleasant New England 
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town has had an immensely wide educational influence 
through its Theological Seminary, its Phillips Academy, 
and its Abbot Academy. It is, moreover, essentially typi- 
cal of New England life and New England institutions. 
Historically the town played an important part in the 
colonial and revolutionary days. Yet, as the orator of the 
day, Mr. Albert Poor, remarked, her true distinction lies 
in her educational renown. Andover has been a center of 
learning and scholarship, and for generations has exercised 
a dignifying influence on the culture of the country at 
large. We congratulate the town and its people on the 
honorable record of the past, and wish for it an increasing 
usefulness in the future. The anniversarv exercises last 
week were enthusiastic and patriotic; they included, 
besides the oration referred to above, addresses by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, Dr. Donald, Congressman Knox, and others, 
the reading of a poem written by Annie Sawyer Downs, 
the singing of patriotic songs by the school-children, and 
the presentation of historical tableaux. 


& 


The long-continued costly and brilliant ceremonies which 
had been going on in Moscow for the past two weeks cul- 
minated on Tuesday of this in the actual coronation of the 
Czar and his Empress. The coronation, which is in prog- 
ress as we write, will no doubt be remembered as the 
most elaborate and spectacular public ceremony of our 
times. The cost of the week’s festivities has been esti- 
mated at from ten to fifteen million dollars. The crown 
to be used is valued at over a million roubles, and the 
scepter (containing the famous Orloff diamond) is still 
more valuable. The religious ceremonies are elaborate 
and impressive, the decorations and illuminations xtraor- 
dinary, the fétes and festivals for the common people 
lavish. There seems to be no serious fear of Nihilistic 
plots interfering with the general rejoicing, as it is believed 
that the Nihilists are still inclined to watch, for the present, 
the policy of the new Czar for signs of liberal political 
tendencies. Nevertheless, most extensive precautions have 
been taken to prevent possible attempts at assassination 
on the part of single fanatics or men of unbalanced mind 
who are always excited by such occasions of display. Gen- 
erally speaking, the common people of Russia are intensely 
loyal, and have enough of childlike simplicity to be im- 
mensely pleased by the medizval and almost semi-barbaric 
magnificence of the coronation week. Meanwhile the 
nations of the world are watching Russia’s every move to 
learn her future policy in the great game of diplomacy in 
which she is surely to play a leading part. 


& 


The reorganization of the English Liberal party is 
aided by the practical disappearance of the Irish Home 
Rule question. It is the melancholy fate of the Irish, 
whenever they are within measurable distance of the 
things for which they have been working, to defeat their 
own purposes by a sudden outburst of irresponsibility. 
Those who are most friendly to the race ean easily under- 
stand the doubt which the Englishmen entertain of their 
ability to govern themselves. It is not many months since 
Home Rule was almost within reach of Ireland, but when 
the agitation had arrived at its most critical stage the Irish 
leader suffered a calamitous moral collapse in the face of 
the whole world. There was a fierce and fatal division in 


the Irish ranks, Mr. Gladstone, the first English statesman 
who had attempted to do for Ireland what Ireland needed 
according to her own interpretation of her needs, was 
fiercely assailed, and the cause of Home Rule disappeared 
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in an undignified and disgraceful squabble. Home Rule 
for Ireland has, by the action of the Irish themselves, been 
indefinitely postponed. The Liberals are naturally incensed 
by the support which the Irish members of the House of 
Commons are giving to the Education Bill, but even before 
this support was given Home Rule had ceased to be any- 
thing more than a ghost hanging about the outskirts of the 
Liberal programme. The golden moment which saw Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell working hand in hand for a 
common object, one of the first of English statesmen and 
the greatest of Irish leaders combining their forces, has 
passed, and such a happy conjunction of fortunate condi- 
tions is not likely to occur again in the life of the present 
generation. - 
® 

The sentence to fifteen years’ imprisonment to which 
the condemnation to death of the leaders of the South 
African Reform Committee has been commuted is gener- 
ally regarded as unduly severe. The present action was 
taken, it is reported, against the advice of President Kruger 
by a vote of a majority of the Transvaal Council. The 
prisoners of minor importance will either be released at 
once or compelled to serve out prison sentences of from 
three months to a year in duration. It is said that the 
prisons are wretchedly managed and that some of the 
leaders sentenced for fifteen years would be most unlikely 
to survive to the end of that time; on the other hand, the 
British Colonial Office has received a telegram from Presi- 
dent Kruger saying that the jail regulations would be im- 
mediately modified so as to increase the comfort of the 
Reform Committee prisoners. A further reduction of the 
punishment is thought possible. Mr. Chamberlain, in an 
address, at the annual banquet of the South African 
Company, confessed that he was disappointed by the decis- 
ion of the Transvaal Government regarding the sentence 
of the leaders of the Reform Committee, especially because 
he had always trusted in President Kruger’s magnanimity, 
believing that he was never animated by vindictive feeling 
against men who, whatever their errors, had by their energy 
and enterprise created the Transvaal’s prosperity. Of the 
Government’s policy, Mr. Chamberlain only said, rather 
enigmatically, that it would not be changed. 


& 


The campaign of the Canadian general elections is now 
in progress. Parliament has been dissolved, and polling 
takes place on June 23. ‘The main issues are tariff reform 
and the Manitoba school question. The former involves 
either the retention or the overthrow of the present pro- 
tective system ; the latter, remedial legislation compelling 
Manitoba to restore the system of separate schools 
abolished by the Legislature of that Province in 1890. In 
regard to the latter issue, a recent restatement of opposing 
attitudes and intentions by the leaders on both sides has 
deepened the interest of the contest. The policy of the 
Conservative party, which favors remedial legislation, is 
now directed by the new Premier, Sir Charles Tupper, 
whose speeches on opening the campaign give no uncertain 
sound, and are without the faintest tinge of compromise. 
The Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader, advocates the 
appointment of a commission whose impartial investigation 
of facts may be expected to point a way out of the diffi- 
culty and facilitate the removal of the vexatious question 
‘from politics. Sir Charles Tupper insists vigorously that 
the question is really not one of separate schools so much 
as the carrying into effect of the provisions of the constitution 
under which the educational rights of Roman Catholic 
minorities were guaranteed protection. Mr. Laurier’s posi- 
tion is that, according to the judgment of the Imperial 
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Privy Council in 1892, no educational right or privilege was 
taken away by the Manitoba Public Schools Act of 1890, 
and that the subsequent judgment by the same tribunal in 
1895 did not touch that point, but gave the Dominion 
Government the right of interfering, if it should choose 
to do so, upon an appeal to it by the Catholic minority— 
the judgment not indicating any particular line of action, 
in fact not recommending any action at all. There was 
no necessity of bringing the question into Dominion poli- 
tics, and it might have been referred back to Manitoba for 
settlement with quite as well founded a hope of peace and 
satisfaction as may be based on any threat of coercion. 


®@ 


A significant feature of the contest is the direct inter- 
vention of the Roman Church. Archbishop Langevin has 
been making vigorous efforts to influence the voters, and, 
presumptively under his influence, a “ Bishops’ Mandate,” 
signed by all the Roman Catholic Bishops in the Province 
of Quebec, has been issued instructing Roman Catholics 
that it is their duty to vote for the Conservative Govern- 
ment which is pledged to restore to the hierarchy their 
separate schools. It remains to be seen whether clerical 
interference like this will be effective. Not long ago, in 
the county of Charlevoix, in the same Province, a similar 
episcopal interference was rebuked by the return of the 
Liberal candidate. In Ontario the Roman Catholic clergy 
have thus far given no sign of meddling with the civic 
rights and duties of their parishioners. There is greater 
probability of such interference in Nova Scotia, where a 
notable instance of some time ago caused much excited 
comment. It should not be forgotten that, even should 
the verdict of the elections be in favor of remedial legisla- 
tion (though this may be looked upon as improbable), new 
embarrassments would quickly succeed the old. For, inde- 
pendently of the question whether Manitoba ought to be 
coerced, there is another far more perplexing, namely, how 
can she be coerced? The Province controls the machinery 
of educational administration within her own limits. Can 
the Dominion, against the wish of the Province, effectually 
put that machinery in operation? Or can the Dominion 
set up its own administration of educational affairs in the 
Province and collect the funds for the support of separate 
schools? Greater than all legal or technical difficulties of 
interpretation or compromise is the paramount one of en- 
forcing upon this strongly opposed Province a system of 
public education which has been found antiquated and 
unsatisfactory by a very large majority of the people. 


® 


The Italian campaign in Abyssinia has been ended by 
the surrender, on the part of the Abyssinians, of the 
Italian prisoners in their hands, and by the abandonment, 
on the part of the Italians, of Adigrat and the return of 
the troops to the Eritrean Colony, the territory on the 
Red Sea occupied since 1885, and from which the recent 
advance into Abyssinia was made. This territory extends 
from the sea to the base of the mountains of Abyssinia. 
In an evil hour, and under the temptation of the evil spirit 
of Jingoism, the Italians attempted to climb those moun- 
tains and invade the territory of a brave and warlike 
people. They have spent millions of money, sacrificed 
thousands of lives, and they have now retreated to the 
point whence they set out, with a very considerable na- 
tional loss of prestige. A handful of savages have beaten 


a member of the Triple Alliance, have added greatly to the 
burdens of her people, have inflicted a serious blow to her 
military prestige, and have caused the overthrow of the 
Ministry of the most powerful statesman in Italy. 
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sinia has demonstrated her fighting ability; as for her 
cause, it was just and righteous from the start. Italy with- 
draws to the little green strip on the coast of the Red Sea, 
having paid well for her experience, and perhaps learned 
a lesson from it. Meanwhile, Abyssinia will have a 
breathing-space, but probably only a breathing-space, for 
sooner or later Africa will be divided between the Great 
Powers. The amended Budget recently submitted by the 
Italian Minister of Finance shows a better condition than 
was anticipated. A new loan at 4% per cent. of 140,000,- 
000 francs was subscribed for twenty-two times over, which 
is the best possible evidence that Italy still has faith in 
her Government. The Budget shows no anticipation of a 
deficit, and it is possible that the stoppage of the expend- 
itures in Abyssinia may help the Ministers out in their 
attempt to deal with the financial situation. 


@ 


There is no question but that the late French Ministry 
owed its downfall in no small degree to the opposition to 
the income tax, and yet the income tax, as The Outlook 
reminded its readers at the time, is by no means a revolu- 
tionary measure. On the contrary, it has been adopted by 
such conservative countries as England and Germany, and 
is not considered in either country any more oppressive 
than other forms of taxation. It has seemed singular, there- 
fore, to many observers that the income tax should have 
been regarded in France by Moderate Republicans and 
Conservatives of all types as a kind of badge of commu- 
nism—a thing to be feared and opposed as revolutionary in 
its character. The Paris correspondent of the London 
“ Times ” throws some light on the situation. In his judg- 
ment, the income tax would not have excited the oppo- 
sition which has arrayed so many influential groups against 
it, if it had not been felt by the classes upon whom it would 
have fallen most heavily that it was being pushed, not as a 
measure of financial relief or of financial justice, but as a 
political bait for the multitude. Small incomes were ex- 
empted under the proposed measure, and the burden of the 
tax was laid, with obvious intention, exclusively upon the few 
rich According to this observer, if it had been 
introduced as a part of a financial reform, and had rested 
upon all classes, the rich people would have cheerfully 
borne their share ; but the attempt to saddle, without dis- 
crimination, the burden exclusively upon the rich and to 
lift it entirely off the poor gave the measure a demagogic 
character, and naturally excited the most intense opposition. 
The new Ministry has so far given an impression of quiet 
courage which augurs well for the future, but no one antici- 
pates for it a long lease of life. Under the present con- 
ditions no French Ministry is likely to be able to keep in 
office long enough to impose a fixed policy upon the 
country. 


men. 
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The new Shah of Persia has succeeded to the throne of 
his father without any revolution as yet, very much to the 
relief of the European diplomats. In fact, the acquiescence 
of the new Shah’s brothers indicates the decline of vitality 
of which Persia has given so many evidences in late years. 
The eldest of these brothers is regarded by those who know 
him as one of the ablest and most energetic men in Persia. 
He is a man who would naturally be the center of any kind 
of revolt against the new Shah. Another brother is Min- 
ister of War. Probably one fact which gives steadiness to 
the situation in Persia is the fear of foreign interference. 
The Persians understand perfectly that Russia regards 
herself as a sort of residuary legatee, and they are not dis- 
posed to inaugurate a family quarrel at the risk of losing 
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the family property. Whenever the opportunity comes, and 
Russia takes that step, she will stand face to face with Eng- 
land in the Far East. The “ Spectator” points out in a recent 
number the fact that Russia and England are fronting each 
other at all points. Russia wants Constantinople, and 
England defends Turkey. She wants large concessions in 
China, and she has secured them, but England is_ protest- 
ing at every step. She wants Persia, but when she attempts 
to enforce her claim she will be met by English antagonism 
of the most pronounced kind. Under these circumstances, 
Russian watchfulness of English policy and Russian sensi- 
tiveness to English advance movements can hardly be 
wondered at. Sooner or later the two great Powers which 
have practically divided the East between them will have 
to settle the question of the primacy. 


® 


Madame Clara Wieck Schumann, the widow of Robert 
Schumann, died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, on 
Thursday of last week, in her seventy-seventh year. She 
was a remarkable musician herself, but her chief celebrity 
is due to the fact that she kept the present generation in 
living touch with one of the greatest musical spirits the 
world has yet known—Robert Schumann. She was born 
in Leipsic, and at a very early age displayed a genius 
which her father very wisely determined to train rather 
than to exhibit. She became while still very young a pro- 
fessional pianist of high standing and achievement, and 
leaves behind her the generally acknowledged reputation of 
being the greatest female pianist that has ever lived. She 
married Schumann when she was only about twenty-one, 
and was a support and stay to her husband in the strug- 
gles he endured while winning recognition as a musical 
master, and later she was his devoted nurse and attendant 
in the mental disease from which he finally died in 1856. 
Madame Schumann was not only a pianist but a student 
and composer. Her interpretation of her husband’s com- 
positions was her chief musical aim during her long widow- 
hood, and although her own accomplishments and abilities 
were of the highest order, her name will always be insepa- 
rably associated with his. 

es) 


“Au Large” 


These words, which Dr. van Dyke has so finely inter- 
preted in that out-of-door classic “ Little Rivers,” have a 
magical music on the lips of the French Canadian guides 
and voyageurs. They signify the parting from the old, 
familiar, every-day surroundings, and the setting out with 
wind and tide for quest, adventure, and discovery. There 
is a world of poetry in the very sound of the words, so 
subtly suggestive—to the ear as well as to the mind—of 
escape from the bondage of custom, tradition, and common- 
place, and of the fresh fields beyond the horizon, and the 
new experiences which await the adventurer. From the 
beginning of time healthy men have had the passion for 
wandering, for experience, for knowledge of life; a passion 
which has meant, not restlessness and incapacity to deal 
strongly and continuously with fixed conditions, but energy 
of will, vitality of nature, a deep-seated desire for growth, 
enlargement, and power. In the earliest myths the wan- 
derer is a familiar and striking figure. He is no idler 
among busy men; no loiterer along the roads where others 
fail; he is, rather, an incarnation of the soul of man, with 
its divine thirst for fullness of life. He fares far and wide, 


seeing many countries, undergoing many hardships, meet- 
ing many men, drinking the cup of experience from many 
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hands. He represents the greatness and range of human 
desire, the illimitable capacity of the human soul. 

In this noble sense all men of mind and heart are 
adventurers ; they stand loyally to their tasks, they are 
heroic workers ; but the song of the sea is always in their 
ears, with its suggestion of space and danger and freedom; 
and the great world beyond the hills, with its mighty ener- 
gies, its passionate aspirations, its magnificent opportuni- 
ties,is always in their thoughts. A strong man steadies 
himself by steadfast devotion to the work of the day and 
to the relations in which he finds himself; but he gives 
his soul the freedom of the world, and his imagination the 
range of art and nature and experience; and so he keeps 
himself fresh in feeling, in spite of the routine of daily 
tasks, and original and creative in spirit in spite of con- 

‘ventionalities and the dead level of opinion about him. 
Every man must do his work and keep his freedom also ; 
every man must care for his body, but he must keep his 
soulalive also. ‘There is, for those who have learned the 
secret, no real schism in the order of life; a man may live 
wisely and well, at the same moment, in the little com- 
munity where his home is and in the great world which lies 
about all communities. Over the toughest bit of stubborn 
soil heaven spreads its infinite blue, and over the most 
solitary worker in the loneliness of the night-watches the 
stars shine. Infinity is about us on all sides. 

The release of the soul is peculiarly the service which 
nature offers us in this season of fresh and fragrant beauty. 
The morning whispers its “aw /arge” at every window 
as it lies on a renewed and blossoming world. ‘Come out 
of yourself,” it seems to say ; “drop your books, your hob- 
bies, your anxieties, and become once more a free man ; 
wander in the fields, loiter in the woods, consult the stars.” 
He is wise who accepts this invitation and drops his bur- 
den and becomes a child once more in open-eyed wonder 
and open-hearted delight. For no man is so great as when 
he forgets himself, nor so useful as when he brings to his 
tasks and his duties a fresh mind and a joyful heart. 


J 
A Great Opportunity 


It has been intimated that New York City may perhaps 
be able to secure the services of Dr. D. C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the city of New York. This constitutes a 
possible great opportunity for New York. 

New York is the commercial metropolis of the United 
States, and is likely to remain so for many years to 
come. Nocity can ever be to the United States what Paris 
is to France, or London is to Great Britain; but no other 
city can be so much an object-lesson for good or for evil 
to America as New York. But while it has been the com- 
mercial metropolis, it has not been an intellectual or moral 
leader. 
ment has been a warning, not an inspiration; its public 
schools have been far inferior to those of other cities 
possessing smaller population and less wealth. 
York has been a great money-making center—that and 
little more. During the last decade there have not been 
wanting signs of a moral and intellectual awakening. It 
has made a vigorous and, on the whole, successful attempt 
at municipal reform. It is becoming, if it has not already 
become, a literary center. No city in the world issues 
from ‘its presses a periodical literature which rivals in 
various excellence the monthly magazines edited and pub- 
lished in New York. ‘The enlargement of the New York 
University and its removal to University Heights, the 


Its press is no model for other cities ; its govern- 
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still greater enlargement of Columbia College and _ its 
natural development into a true university, and the cor- 
responding though less rapid and notable development of 
the Polytechnic and the Packer Institutes in Brooklyn, 
give promise of a true educational life in the higher realm 
worthy of a great city. It will be long before New York 
has a public library to compare with the libraries of Chi- 
cago or the Public Library of Boston, but the Tilden be- 
quest and the recent amalgamation of the Lenox, Astor, 
and Tilden endowments gives assurance of a provision in 
the next century generous beyond anything dreamed of in 
the past. The Pavey School Bill makes possible a reorgan- 
ized school system, and the election of Daniel C. Gilman 
as the executive head of that system, provided he were 
given an untrammeled liberty and a cordial support, would 
insure a wise reorganization and a capable and efficient 
personnel. Without such a system thus officered and 
equipped, neither great universities nor a great public 
library can adequately serve the civic life ot the city. 

The public-school system of America has grown up in 
a series of independent local experiments. ‘There has 
been thus far a distinct advantage in this fact. To this 
system has been contributed the best intellectual life of 
many minds. If it is somewhat heterogeneous, it is not 
narrow ; if it is somewhat crude, it is not so bound by its 
own traditions as to be incapable of further growth. But 
the time has fully come for an endeavor, on a large scale 
and under an able leader, to take up the results of exper- 
iments throughout the country, and, in the light of them 
and making full use of them, to organize a public system 
of education which shall be to the country in its primary 
and secondary grade the object-lesson which such universi- 
ties as Harvardand Yale, Princeton and Cornell, Oberlin and 
Ann Arbor, have been and are in the collegiate grade. New 
York City is the city in which to undertake this work. It is 
the most cosmopolitan city on the continent. Boston is Yan- 
kee, Baltimore is Southern, Chicago is Western, New York 
is of no section. Itis the most heterogeneous in its popula- 
tion, the most complex in the variety of its problems. It is at 
once American and foreign, Eastern, Western, and South- 
ern, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Jewish and Gentile. 
It embraces the homes of wealth and poverty, culture and 
ignorance, and all the combinations which they afford, 
including wealth without culture and culture without 
wealth. It is the only city on the continent which has no 
local character of its own, because it is a collection of cities, 
each with its own distinctive character. This is its intel- 
lectual and social disadvantage, but is also its opportunity; 
this makes it a microcosm within which all educational 
problems are presented ; permits it, by solving them, to 
proffer a solution valuable as an object-lesson to any 
American community from ocean to ocean. 

And Dr. Gilman is, of all men on the continent, the man 
to undertake this work. He is not only an eminent edu- 
cator, he is even more eminent as an organizer of educa- 
tional life. He has proved his executive genius in the 
public schools of New Haven, in the University of Califor- 
nia, and in Johns Hopkins University. He is a creator of 
educational institutions. It is not improbable that the 
question—if there can be a question—of his election will 
be decided before this editorial reaches the eyes of most 
of our readers. He ought to be elected unanimously, and 
by acclamation. ‘That election ought to be urged if neces- 
sary, and, if prior urging is not necessary, indorsed, by 
such a spontaneous public meeting as will leave him in no 
doubt as to the support which will be given him if he 
accepts. And he should be given a free field, a large lib- 


erty, and a cordial support in the difficult task laid upon 
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him—difficult under the best conditions—of organizing in 
the metropolis a metropolitan system of education worthy 
of the city, and worthy to be a model for all other Ameri- 


can cities. 
® 
Flitting 

Isaac Watts to the contrary notwithstanding, the busy 
bee is a dangerous exemplar for the Christian to follow. 
Flitting from flower to flower is not the exercise most con- 
ducive to growth. If the flitter were as eager to get the 
sweets from the flowers among which he flits, and as 
patient to digest them into honey, the bee might possibly 
serve as a suggestion, if not as a model. But, unfortu- 
nately, this the flitters are not wont to do. They are more 
curious than industrious, and more eager to get than 
assiduous to utilize. 

There are not a few in our day who flit from church to 
church; who go wherever they can hear the last new 
preacher or the last new soprano; who crowd the aisles of 
one church on one Sunday, of another church on the. next 
Sunday, and are possibly on their bicycles or reading the 
last sensational Sunday newspaper at home on the third 
Sunday. If they are not given the best seats in the sanc- 
tuary, they grumble at the inhospitality of the churches ; 
if a contribution-box is passed, they drop a penny in, and 
wonder that the chuiches are always begging; and they 
go away from the church flattering themselves that they 
have rendered a distinguished service to the church and 
its preacher by honoring the one with their presence and 
the other with their attention. Such Christians grow as 
little as a plant that should be transplanted into a new 
pot every week. The soul is not like the aerial moss 
which thrives on the moisture in the air, and grows as it 
travels on the wings of the wind. It must be rooted if it 
is to be built up. 

Of a similar fashion are men and women who flit from 
creed to creed. The Athenians survive in America, and 
they spend their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing. That a conviction is old and 
tried, that it has passed through the fire of controversy 
unscathed, that it has come out assayed and proved, is to 
dub it uninteresting; and it is not truth but interest that 
the flitters seek after. Whatever is traditional they count as 
false; whatever is new—or they imagine to be new—has 
an irresistible attraction for them. Such men are like 
Pilate, of whom Bacon says, ‘‘ He asked, What is truth? and 
went out without waiting for an answer.” 

In the olden time men were educated in creeds and 
believed them, not because they were true, but because 
they were traditional. ‘The danger in our time is exactly 
the reverse : the danger of being educated in questioning 
and so to believe nothing which is traditional. The world 
wants not doubts and indecisions in business or politics ; 
as little are they wanted in religion. ‘The mind should 
have two compartments: an open one to receive the truth, 
a closed one to retain it. It is quite as important to hold 
fast that which is good as it is to prove all things. Men 
should question, not for the intellectual fascination of 
questioning, but for the solid satisfaction of securing a 
definite answer. The skepticism which leads only to an 
interrogation-mark leads nowhere. A positive conviction 
should be the object of all inquiry. It is far better to be 
a whole-hearted Roman Catholic than a half-hearted Prot- 
estant, or to be a Unitarian with intelligent convictions than 
a Trinitarian and not know what Trinitarianism is. It is 


better to believe in anything which has spiritual truth in it, 
than it is to question everything. Put a tree in poor soil 
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and it will grow a little. Transplant a tree every morning 
from one good soil to another good soil, and it will not 
grow at all. We are to build our faith as men build a 
house. Settle one foundation truth; when that is settled, 
refuse to question it; build the next faith on that; thus 
lay a course of convictions, each on its predecessor, and 
lay them in cement. Refuse to let others’ questionings or 
your own unsettle them. 

For instance: 

The Gospel of Mark tells the story of a wonderful life, 
paints the portrait of a wonderful character. The life is a 
noble one, worthy of imitation; the character is a noble 
one, inspiring to every noble soul who reads it. 
what manhood ought to be, may be. 
able fact; a granite foundation. 

This life and character presents an object for reverence 
and love. History furnishes no higher object. It is a 
revelation of an ideal, a disclosure in history of what 
humanity worships whenever and wherever it is perceived. 
This is a second indisputable fact; another granite founda- 
tion. And these are facts whether the story is fact or fic- 
tion, history or myth. In either case the life and character 
is an ideal humanity and a manifestation of divinity. 
These facts settled, on these further building is possible. 
To build on these is to begin a building on Christ. And 
any building is better than perpetual locomotion from tent 
to tent, put up to-day and taken down to-morrow. 


® 


From the Center 


“Men give me credit for genius,” said Alexander Hamil- 
ton. “ Allthe genius I have lies just in this: when I have 
a subject in hand, I study it profoundly, day and night. It 
is part of me; I explore it in all its bearings; my mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort which I make 
people are pleased to call the fruit of genius; it is the fruit 
of labor and thought.” These words disclose one of the 
secrets of the impression which a mind dealing with a sub- 
ject with which it has filled itself always makes. Hamilton 
was a man of genius in spite of his disavowal; but genius 
cannot supply the place of information nor render unneces- 
sary the thorough work which must precede mastery of any 
subject. A trained eye can always detect in print the differ- 
ence between a treatment of a subject based on a thorough 
and profound study, and a treatment based on a rapid con- 
sultation of the encyclopedias. Many men have the power 
of picking up information rapidly, but the difficulty with this 
method is that the information so collected does not, to use 
Hamilton’s phrase, “ pervade the mind.” It is only when 
a subject is mastered by exploration in every direction and 
by long meditation that the mind becomes imbued with its 
peculiar quality, is able to divine what it does not see at a 
glance, and in the end presents it from a fresh and individ- 
ual point of view. The intellectual difference between men 
is much more important along the line of quality than along 
the line of mere information. There are a great many 
fairly well informed people who have practically nothing 
to say on any important subject; they know a good deal, 
but they have not mastered the subject, nor have they really 
entered into it. On the other hand, there are those whose 
information is comparatively limited, and yet who make 
positive contributions to a subject whenever they discuss 
it. There are those who touch everything on the rim, and 
there are those who see everything from the center. The 
first are always superficial, no matter how large their in- 
formation ; the second are always fundamental, no matter 
how limited their definite knowledge. 


This is 
This is an indisput- 
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Little Stories told by Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D., General A. W. Greely: 
Poultney Bigelow, Charles F. Lummis, Joseph H. Sears, Kirk Munroe, 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. Walter Camp, Ernest Ingersoll, 
Thomas W. Knox, Charles Ledyard Norton 


With Illustrations by Dan Beard 


A Fisher’s Crisis 
By Henry van Dyke 


Every honest angler ought to go a-fishing now and then, 
if for no other reason, at least in order that he may get 
local color for his fish stories. ‘The man who is faithful to 
this duty will find himself abundantly rewarded. His 
memory will be enriched and his imagination invigorated. 
He will deepen his sense of the realities of life and the 
possibilities of art, and be in a position to gauge the pisca- 
torial anecdotes of other men. It was on one of these 
profitable expeditions that I 
fell in with the moment which, 
upon the whole, I consider the 
most thrilling of my life as an 
angler—that is to say, up to 
this point; for you know a 
true angler always hopes for 
something better than he has 
yet caught. 

It was the last day of the 
ouananiche fishing in the sea- 
son of 189-; a crystal morn- 
ing in September, and all the 
little bushes which God created 
for no other purpose than to 
beautify burned lands were 
blazing crimson over the hills. 
Paul and Ferdinand and I 
had walked four tangled miles 
through the brush, and scrambled down a fierce gorge 
to a famous pool—/a Place de Péche a Beivin on the Un- 
pronounceable River—with large expectations and our fish- 
ing-rods unbroken. But the river was wild and high; the 
water was out over the rocks; and casting a fly was almost 
impossible. Paul climbed painfully and despondently down 
the stream a little way; Ferdinand solaced himself as usual 
with blueberries ; and I was about to sit down and read a 
chapter of the “ Amateur Angler in Dove Dale,” when my 
mournful eye caught the transient gleam of a broad fish’s 
tail just below the foam at the head of the pool. I said 
nothing to the others, for fear they might be disappointed, 
but silently resolved that, if it seemed good to an all-wise 
Providence, that fish should be the last of the year’s catch. 

The place was some distance away, and almost inaccessi- 
ble. Cluttering over the slippery rocks, I found myself 
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face to face with a perpendicular cliff rising from deep water. 


A crevice ran along it for some distance, and by this I 
edged along, hoping that the little shrubs to which I clung 
might be well rooted, until I came within leaping distance 
of a long log, balanced like a seesaw on a ledge of rock in 
the river. I made the jump; struck the log fairly ; felt it 
settle down and turn; and ran along it just in time to reach 
the ledge before the log rolled into the current. If I had 
stayed on it the hundredth part of a second longer, this 
story would never have been told. 

It was easy enough to get from the ledge to the place 
where the fish had risen. He was evidently lying in a swift 
narrow channel between two sunken rocks. I sent the 
flies over him as daintily as possible, again and again. 
But he would not stir. I tried a change of flies; a Pro- 
fessor, a Brown Hen, an Abbey, a Coachman, a Fairy— 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 


and, last of all, the lure which the guides believe no well- 
bred ouananiche can resist, “‘ un Jocque Scotte, qui coutait 
cinquante sous 4 Quebec.” Everything in my book was 
despised by that supercilious salmon. It was abominable— 
the last day of the season, and the biggest fish, too ! 

At that instant I heard behind me a voice of hope: the 
kri-kri-kri-kree of a belated grasshopper. He was fuga- 
cious, that sole survivor of his insect race, and agile beyond 
belief. I slapped at him on the rocks with my hat; but he 
was not there. I grabbed after him in huckleberry bushes ; 
and foukd my hand filled with nothing but leaves. At last, 
just as he was poised on the edge of the stream, gathering 
his legs for a long flight to the other shore, I crept up 
behind him, trembling with emotion, and made one final, 
desperate clutch—successful ! 

When the fish saw that grasshopper, delicately attached 
to a slender leader, floating down stream towards him, he 
was surprised. He had thought that the grasshopper sea- 
son was closed. The temptation was too much for him. 
He rose with alacrity ; and in a moment I knew thar I was 
fast to the best ouananiche of the year, a six-pounder, in a 
furious current, with a four-and-a-quarter-ounce rod, only 
ninety feet of line, and no net. 

“Ferdinand! Hola, Ferdinand! Apporte Ja nette— 
une belle des belles: Dépéche-toi! Vite!’ 

The rocky gorge rang with the shouts. Ferdinand 
came plunging and crashing through the thicket. How 
long that quarter of an hour seemed while he was making 
his way around back of the precipice! The fish was dart- 
ing and leaping all over the pool. The line was almost 
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run out. Ten more whirls of the reel and he would be 
gone. It was the last chance; and a very little one. But 
just then he turned, and began to yield to the pressure of 
the rod. By the time he was reeled in, there was the pant- 
ing, eager little Frenchman with the net close beside me. 

“ Carefully, now, very carefully! Take him head first. 
No slips!” * 

Ferdinand was on his mettle and ready to do his pretti- 
est. There is no better master of the netsman’s difficult 
art in all the woods of Canada. A gentle approach, a 
swift scoop, a sudden lift—and the handle of the net broke 
short off, just above the head. The ring went drifting 
down the stream with the exhausted fish inside of it. 
Lost! 

But Ferdinand had a lightning stroke of inspiration. 
He seized a long, crooked stick from a pile of driftwood, 
leaped into the water up to his middle, reached the net 
with one last stretch, and hauled it in, fish and all. There 
he lay in a safe corner among the rocks, smooth and 
beautiful as old silver, the ultimate ouananiche. It was a 
thrilling moment. 

“ But which was the mos? thrilling moment?” says my 
Lady Greygown, as she looks over my shoulder. “ You 
have told about several moments; and what I want to 
know is just where the deepest thrill came in.” 

She is right. She always is. Thinking the whole affair 
over, philosophically, I see that it all hangs together. The 
crude and hasty observer might suppose that the crisis of 
excitement was at the tilting of the log, or the rising of the 
fish, or the breaking of the net. But reason tells me that 
the real crisis, the turning-point of the whole adventure, 
was when the grasshopper stood poised on the edge of the 
stream, with his legs tucked under him for flight. Every- 
thing depended on the comparative speed of the reflex 
action of his neural ganglia and mine, at that particular 
instant. I was not conscious of it at the time. But look- 
ing back upon it now, I realize that this was certainly my 
most thrilling moment. 

A man does not understand the real zest of fishing (nor 
of living) unless he feels the excitement and the impor- 
tance of getting bait. 


A CRITICAL 
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On the Matterhorn 
By the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


Zee ’ High work among the Alps is 

’ so full of crises and thrilling situa- 
tions that it is difficult to make a 
single selection from among them 
all and christen it the supreme 
moment. As my mind, however, 
retraces its Swiss experiences, I 
find that it is exceedingly apt to 
gravitate toward the Matterhorn, 
and to a brief season of inimitable 
magnificence experienced on its 
upper slope on the morning of August 12, 1890. 

My two guides and I had spent the night at a rude stone 
hut 5,000 feet above Zermatt and twice that altitude above 
the sea. We turned in early, and the hours dragged along 
cold and heavily. There grew up around us a quiet that 
was almost tangible, save as it was interrupted from time 
to time by a swift and cruel gust that blew across the cold 
face of the mountain, or by a crack of the ice, or a. rolling 
stone dislodged by a moving glacier. 

At one o’clock we were stirred from our cold nests of 
hay, and, peering out into the weird and solemn world around 
us, beheld the sky literally afire with glowing constellations. 
There is no such place on earth to scan the stars as from 
the tops and slopes of the high mountains. They glisten 
like diamonds through the thin, crisp air. The ordinary 
effect was at this tine also vastly heightened by the fact 
that the sky was scored by the burning track of the August 
meteors. The enjoyment and memory of such scenes is 
worth more than all the picture-galleries of Europe. Art 
cannot touch them. Words of description sound hollow 
and sacrilegious. 

We toiled out through the night and up over the rocks, 
closely tippeted, and with our steps directed by the light of 
a flickering candle carried by the forward guide. In the 
course of a couple of hours the stars began to fade a little. 
The eastern horizon away out in the direction of Austria 
was touched with a tinge of dawn. A new quality began 
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to steal into the air. Even our bodies participated in the 
exhilaration of coming day. The valleys were still asleep. 
We three seemed alone in all the great and wonderful world. 
Even as I[ write this I can see again around me the yawn- 
ing chasms, the paling stars, the wide fields of white, the 
somber shoulders of the massive Matterhorn, and the great 
amphitheater of mountains whose higher slopes were begin- 
ning to be tipped with purple and crimson. Imagination 
must supply the touches impossible to words. As the dawn 
crept slowly on, it seemed as though the world were being 
inundated by rolling billows of light, that silently chased 
one another across the landscape, pouring in between the 
mountains and slipping down their slopes and creating 
among all the hills little inland seas of brightness and trans- 
parency. And then ensued the supreme moment out toward 
which my heart had been going in almost aching expectancy, 
‘when a rim of gold flashed athwart the scintillant slope of 
Allalinhorn ; and as the growing sun kindled into flame the 
few still clouds that hovered about the day’s eastern gate, 
you would have supposed the Almighty was acting over 
again the old Creation Day when he said, “ Let there be 
light; and there was light.” 


A War Experience 
By General A. W. Greely 


Youth is the age of thrilling emotions, and my thoughts 
turn at once to an episode of December 13, 1862, when 
the Army of the Potomac under Burnside crossed the 
Rappahannock at Fredericksburg. A boy of eighteen, 
scarcely recovered from wounds at Antietam, I had marched 
. with the advance, serving as orderly sergeant, Company B, 
Nineteenth Massachusetts Infantry, in Howard’s division. 
The construction of pontoon bridges being prevented by 
Confederate sharpshooters, as a “‘ forlorn hope ” the Seventh 
Michigan and Nineteenth Massachusetts crossed the river 
in pontoons, and I reached the south shore in the fifth 
boat. About forty men, under Captain Mahoney, rushed 
into the city as far as was possible, and were told to hold 
the enemy in check at any cost until the bridge was built. 
More than a third of our small command were killed or 
wounded before the order to withdraw to cover was given. 
It was hard to leave our disabled, 
before whom a Southern prison 
surely opened, but as our army had 
a foothold and our position was 
\ clearly untenable, the order was 
| imperative. A brave soldier and 

stanch friend, George Dew, and 

myself were the last two to go, 

tarrying a moment to say good-by 

to our wounded comrades and fire 

a last shot, knowing full well that a 

gauntlet of fire lay between us and 
safety. Dew started some ten yards ahead, and we fol- 
lowed the main thoroughfare in order to turn down the next 
cross street to the river. Noting the retreat, the Confeder- 
ates pushed forward, and, appearing at points that com- 
manded the street, commenced firing rapidly at the squad 
in fron: of us. Dew and I now realized the extreme dan- 
ger our delay had placed us in, and that escape under con- 
stant fire was barely possible. Suddenly a Confederate 
soldier emerged from a yard some fifty feet in front, and, 
not seeing us, fired and killed a man of our regiment at the 
very corner of the street ahead. Our rifles were unloaded, 
the cross street unattainable, and capture at least in pros- 
pect. Just then Dew espied a chance for escape down a 
yard, where the unsheltered path ended at a brick wall that 
promised safety. As we turned from the street we passed 
the body of Chaplain Fuller, formerly Sixteenth Massa- 
chusetts, who crossed as a volunteer in the same boat with 
us. Meanwhile our Confederate foeman, with his eye fixed 
on us, was reloading his gun—fortunately a muzzle-loader. 
We felt that the race down the path was one against death. 
Could we pass the wall before the gun was reloaded, and if 
not, who would fall? With a burst of speed born of des- 
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peration, I drew ahead of Dew, and, tossing my rifle over 
the wall, gave a leap and rolled head-first to the ground 
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beyond. While I was in the air I heard the crack of a 
gun, the buzzing of a bullet, and a cry from Dew, “I am 
hit.” Gathering myself up, half stunned, and clambering 
to the top, I helped my seriously wounded comrade over 
the wall, just in time to avoid another bullet from the gun 
of our persistent enemy. 


A Close Shave at Sea 


By Joseph H. Sears 


We were running across the end 
of the Irish Channel, making our 
way through the fog and rain into 
the British Channel. It must have 
been ten o’clock at night, and the 
thickness of the fog was something 
frightful. The Hooper was five 
hundred feet long, and carried five 
hundred live oxen, two thousand 
sheep, and several thousand tons 
of cargo. Her crew consisted of 
one hundred and twenty-five men, and there was one 
passenger—myself. Another fifty seconds had passed, 
and, standing on the bridge, I was in the act of pulling a 
whistle-cord to blow the other ten seconds, as I had been 
doing every minute for two hours, when the chief officer 
grasped my arm and held it. 

Away off to starboard came a thin, squeaky whistle. It 
sounded like a feeble child not ten feet away. Then it 
came again, only louder. The captain sprang to the 
engine-room telegraph, and in a moment the thud of our 
engines ceased. Every sailor on board stood still, too. 
So did the oxen and sheep. So did everything; and we 
blew again. After our blast had finished echoing around 
in the fog, we heard the toot of our friends off abreast of 
us, and then a little later far astern. After that we went 
on sounding, whistling, listening, and giving opinions only 
when asked, and then in whispers. So for another hour. 

Fifty seconds had just passed, and I was for the four 
thousandth time about to blow, when away off abreast on 
the port side came another high squeak. The time, the 
direction, the kind of whistle, were noted, and we kept on. 
One minute passed, and we whistled. Another, and we 
blew again. A third, and then— But at the fourth a 
loud, long blast blew off abreast of us in about the same 
direction, so near that it seemed we must see something. 
A moment later high above us three ghostly masts appeared 
nearly in a line. 

Captain Murrell sprang to the telegraph, and almost in- 
stantly I could feel the quiver run through the ship telling 
that the engines were being reversed at full speed. Half 
a dozen sharp commands, calling all hands except the 
watch aft to clear away the boats, was all that was said. 
Then a long hull loomed up out of the fog. 

“*She’ll strike us right amidships,” said Mr. Costello, 
close at my ear. 

Then the Captain cried out to her, “ Port your helm! 
You go full speed ahead! We’re full speed astern !” 

Not a sound in reply. 

“No, she’ll catch us right abaft the cathead,” whispered 
Mr. Costello. 

I grasped the rail of the bridge with both hands, from an 
inane idea that the shock might throw me down. Then I 
distinctly remember laughing, Heaven knows why! I did 
not pass over all the events of my life. I did not think at 
all. I simply gurgled and watched her crawl upon us. 

“ We'll catch her on the starboard bow,” murmured Mr. 
Costello, as the long craft pulled across our bows. No, 
right amidships! God help her—” 

** All-l-l-l’s clear by fiv-v-v-ve feet!” came a voice out of 
the fog from for’ard. 

The chief officer turned to the Captain, who was wiping 
his forehead. ‘A close shave, sir!” 

“It was the mercy of God, Costello!” said the Captain. 

Instantly the crews of both vessels began to shriek curses 
at each other, and I turned round at a sound to see the 
Captain’s wife on her knees on the bridge in the fog and 
rain, with her hands stretched high above her head, while 
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the quartermaster, who had turned away from his wheel, 
stood facing her with his head bare. 

To save my life I could not help that samé queer, gur- 
gling laugh again. 


Winning a Football Goal 
By Walter Camp 

Rain! How it rained! As we 
looked out of the hotel windows it 
seemed like one steady, unceasing 
downpour that would never end. 
We were all cooped up in a large 
room, supposed to be resting, 
preparatory to our football game 
with Harvard to be played that 
afternoon at the Boston _ball- 
grounds. 

“Let it rain,” said L , one 
of our big forwards. ‘What do we care! We’ve had 
practice enough in the mud, goodness knows!’’ evidently 
reverting in his mind to the November rains when the 
coaches sent us out daily, much to the disgust of the 
players, and especially to that of big L “It makes 
the game too much anybody’s,” growled our full-back. 
‘‘ Takes all the science out of it—one muff of a slippery 
ball and they’re over your line for a touch-down.”’ 

But the rain kept on, and at two o’clock we were driving 
out to the grounds, and in a half-hour were lined up for 
the kick-off on a gridiron that looked like a lake surrounded 
by a thousand umbrellas. How we splashed and plowed 
through that mud and water for forty-five minutes, and 
then went into the dressing-room without either side having 
scored! As I looked the men over I could scarcely recog- 
nize them through the layers of mud. A few moments of 
exhortation from the coaches on the disgrace of not winning, 
and declaring that a tie was a defeat, and we all trooped 
out for the second three-quarters. 

Our team had been generally accounted the stronger of 
the two, and we had certainly not expected to encounter 
any such desperate resistance. The more we called upon 
our men the more the Harvard team seemed to respond. 
The second half was more than two-thirds over, and we 
were as far from victory as ever. We had the echoes of 
the coaches’ words regarding the disgrace of a tie still 
ringing in our ears. Watson and I were the half-backs, 
and we had been “ sent ”’ until we were ready todrop. Each 
had gone past the point where a bruise or even fatigue 
could be felt, but we were also far beyond anything like 
dash in our play. 

During a moment’s pause for one of the players to 
recover from a hard knock the referee came over and called 
out to the captains, ‘‘ Five minutes to play!” Think of it! 
only five minutes, and the game we had so confidently 
counted upon winning would be ended in a tie! We were 
at their thirty-yard line, but we had been there several 
times before and had failed to get the ball over. I looked 
at Watson, and I saw that the run was all out of him, as 
I knew it was out of me. Then I determined to try a last 
resort, and I called Watson and our quarter together. 
There was a little mound a few feet to the right and four 
or five yards behind where the ball was resting, that stood 
up comparatively dry in the lake of mud. ‘“ Give us each 
a try at running, and we'll carry it as far as we can,” said 
I. ‘Then, if we don’t make it, I’ll try a drop off that little 
spot,”’ continued I to myself. We gained three yards in 
the two tries, and I gave the signal for the ball to come 
back to me for a drop. I was all but hopeless, and yet as 
I fell back behind the little mound the goal looked big. In 
another instant the ball was snapped, and our quarter 
turned and sent it heavily back at me. 1 remember to this 
day how like lead it felt as it came into my outstretched 
hands, and I had just time to think that I must let it get up 
off the ground on the top, or I should send it low, as it was 
so wet and heavy. I remember wondering, too, in the 
same second, if my forwards would hold long enough to 
give me the time; and before that thought had had time to 
really form I had let the ball go and my leg was swinging 
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to the kick. I felt my toe fairly sink into the wet ball, 
but it rose nicely, clearing the heads and hands of the 
opposing rushers. ‘Then, as it traveled on, it seemed to be 
going siraight for the middle of the goal, but it would 
never get there! There was too much sag to the heavy 
ball! And just as I was giving up hope it reached the bar 
and cleared it by so narrow a margin that I couldn’t see 
the daylight between! But it was enough: it was a goal, 
and the game was won. So jubilant were we, and so much 
did the change of spirits affect both us and our opponents, 
that we actually got the ball to their line again in the 
remaining few minutes; but, although the touch-down was 
allowed, we had no time to kick the goal, as in those days 
time was called at the exact minute, and no allowance made 
for kicking goals. I believe that was the most thrilling 
moment I have ever experienced in a game—that moment 
when I watched the ball just slip over the bar. 


An Adventure in New Mexico 


By Charles F. Lummis 


“My most thrilling moment?” That is a difficult dis- 
tinction to be made. So much depends upon the sort 
of thrill which is to be taken as the unit of measure. A 
sudden scuffle with our Gray Friend is not necessarily 
thrilling—then. Often 
there is no time for 
your mind to talk 
with you at all—if I 
may so put it. There 
needs all its supple- 
ness and executive 
ability to be setting 
the muscles about 
their business; and 
only after the crisis is 
past can you sit down 
with your soul and find 
out what it all meant. 
Even in the slow, tense 
chess-game with dan- 
ger, one often falls 
into the humor of it 
quite as a matter of course—pondering little except the 
next move, until the subsequent reaction. 

Foolhardiness is the last thing I would sanction; but 
these curious studies in the soul’s temper.and sinew seem 
to me the most extraordinary pleasures within reach of the 
physical man, and therefore worthy of prudent pursuit. It 
has nowise dulled my respect for Death that I have come 
to count him, not an enemy, buta rival; not a mystery, but 
merely the difference between the turn of my wrist as I bid 
it turn and as it may turn if I have, after all, been some- 
where at fault in its “bringing up.” To me he is no 
more a fiend, but the pale last landlord—whose face and 
humor I would know better before we draw the irrevocable 
lease. 

Perhaps the most insight of him has been through the 
meetings that were by appointment. Perhaps not. It is 
hard to judge. But generally it is easier to say what most 
thrilled me than what was most thrilling. Certainly no 
crisis ever so electrified my own consciousness (at the time) 
as some things dangerless have done. The thrill of death 
is not half so great as the thrill of life. Doubtless the most 
exciting moments I have known were those in which I wit- 
nessed my partial resurrection from the dead—the sudden 
return of speech after long dumbness, and the stupendous 
sight of a moving hand—the hand which in forty-three 
months had never known the quaver of a muscle nor the 
twinge of a nerve. But these were episodes interesting 
chiefly to myself. 

Hunting takes more brains than any other outdoor 
sport, and pays larger dividends of thrill. Manfully and 
decently followed, it is also one of the most beneficial. It 
is good for self-control in patience (for it has a tedious 
side), and for self-control in the crisis. Not always; but 
I have found the last reckoning with a bull moose or a 
bull elk or a cinnamon bear or a cornered mountain lion 
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about as exigent of the man in one as the thrill-seeker 
could reasonably ask. 

Nevertheless, we go at it wrong-end-to. We hunt, not 
for discipline, but for excitement; and for genuine excitc- 
ment hunting isn’t a circumstance to being hunted. Aside 
from chance turning of the tables by wild game, I have 
known by more than a year something of what the game feels. 

There was an honest District Attorney in the Second 
Judicial District of New Mexico, and he said one day : 

“Very likely you know better than I how many murders 
there have been in Valencia County? Over a hundred, they 
tell me, and never a murderer legally punished. Now, 
there is the Barrett case, the most infamous and cowardly 
crime I ever heard of. Everybody seems to know who 
committed it—but what can I do? No one will stand by 
me. Everybody knows, and nobody will testify.” 

That pricked me, for I knew. he knew what an Albu- 
querque life-insurance agent would say to his application 
for a policy if he were to introduce such innovations to his 
office ; and I said: 

‘“* My dear fellow, if you really wish to follow Barrett, it 
shall never be said that you could find no one to help you. 
Go and premeditate a ‘white’ jury. I’ll round up all the 
evidence you want.” 

Which was done. Enough to have hanged two assas- 
sins—somewhere else. Of course it did no good, except 
perhaps to teach ‘Jackson the value of resignation. By a 
queer sarcasm of fate, I have the letter in which the mur- 
derer’s father announces to his Azo édolatrado that “there 
is no more care. I have this jury composed.” 

All this supplemented Barrett. Gentle old Dumas Pro- 
vencher was the penultimate of the murdered ; and several 
of us learned what it felt like to have a secret price on our 
heads. We can understand the other side of still-hunting. 

Several ambushes were set for me on lonely trails that 
year. Some I foresaw, and in some .they were sorry 
marksmen, or had the “ buck-fever.” At best, a rifle is 
unfit for assassination. 

At midnight of St. Valentine’s Day, seven years ago, I 
stepped outside my bachelor adobe-in the pueblo of Isleta 
to breathe the frosty moonlight a moment before bed. Just 
as my one live arm stretched overhead to supplement a 
yawn, the most beautifully perfect silhouette I have ever 
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seen upreared from behind a wall sixty feet away, and 
hunched a shoulder along something that shimmered. Even 
as I saw two pink spurts, and heard a double roar, and felt 
a swarm of bumblebees, I was down in a wallow of blood. 
It was two loads of buckshot at twenty yards. I do not 
believe in miracles, but I never knew God to permit a 
scoundrel as steady nerves as a man’s. 

Now here is one of the curious things about thrills—con- 
sistent all through my own experience at least. That first 
moment was not particularly exciting. Before that sudden 
figure was half-way erect I knew its meaning as well as I 
do now. One thinks swiftly enough; but the sole fact that 
I could do nothing acted as a sedative. What use to butt 
one’s head against the wall? It had come. So, even as 
the shotgun jumped to a level, a dry laugh was trying to 
quench my yawn—not in time, luckily, or I should have 
lost a jaw. It was too good a joke on me. More than a 
year of alertness—and now the gentleman had picked my 
one unready minute. It was good enough for me! This, 
you understand, was when I knew I was to be killed before 
I could lift a finger. 

But upon the ground the surprise of feeling stung me. 
I could not be dead, or 1 should not know that the blood 
in my throat choked me and that other warm stickiness 








spread in my shirt. I rolled to an elbow and looked—and 
marveled that things are so slow beside the mind. The 
silhouette was just turning to run. 

Then there was a thrill, of the wildest and deepest. But 


it may not be one to confess in cold blood—and bottled 
blood. So enough is said with saying that if I ran after my 
murderer till my eyes began to glaze, he ran with better 
legs, and was never caught; that friends stanched my 
leaks with ice-water ; and that she who has seen me through 
other straits as narrow—and finally concluded that one so 
reluctant to be killed was worth marrying—nursed me back 
to life. Mr. Jackson came down post-haste to see me, and 
incidentally dug a dozen buckshot out of my door as keep- 
We could not see that the hint diminished his zeal ; 
but he had already been found too dangerous, and his 
office was officially gagged and handcuffed. So he presently 
removed to Oklahoma, where I sincerely hope he has been 
able to hang some one. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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an The Crocodile at Home 
By Charles Ledyard Norton 


Chart Number 165 of the Coast Survey is the only map that I know which 
shows the Crocodile Pond. Drawn on the Government scale of one to 
eighty thousand, it is not more than half as large as a lower-case a on this 
present page. Its name is not printed on the chart, and you cannot find it 
unless you know where to look. But Uncle Sam’s careful surveyors took 
its measure, conscientiously, years ago, and plotted it as accurately as if it 
had been navigable water. Probably they shot a few of the big saurians 
just for amusement, taking them for the common alligators of Florida water- 
ways; but Professor Hornaday, now director-elect of the Zodlogical Park, - 
identified them a few years later as a distinct species, quite a superior race— 
Crocodilus ferox of the scientists; the “mad alligator” of the Everglade 
Indians. 

The wind is in our faces as we near the outlet of this secluded pond. Now 
and then it brings to us a faintly sickening odor of musk, the favorite perfume 
of amphibious reptiles. I am seated forward with a rifle across my knees in ~ 
the bow of the boat, but this is merely a friendly call, and it is agreed that I 
shall not fire merely for fun. The Chief sits just behind me, holding by the 
neck a brindled bulldog whose bite is worse than his bark, and whose valor 
far exceeds his discretion. ‘ Wuslee” is his name—Seminole for “ big dog.” 
The rest of the party, four in all, are astern. 

Through a narrow channel among the distorted mangrove roots we stealthily 
shove the boat; a gleam of open water appears, and at the instant there is a 
rustle in the reeds just ahead and to one side; a swift, powerful rush, and 
across the open space directly in my line of vision there dashes a lithe gray 
form with gleam of sunken eye and savage flash of white teeth. 

Instinctively I throw up the rifle, but remember the truce in time, and the 
dusky Thing slides with a swish of muddy water into 
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the placid lagoon. 

We are in the crocodile’s lair, and it is his reception- 
day! On a divan of sunny sand his Majesty reposes. 
We can see the square scales upon his broad back, 
black as ebony. So big is he that his numerous 
family, ranged by dozens and scores along the sandy 
eastern margin, are but pygmies beside him. 

For the better part of a minute we drift unheeded. The thunder of surf 
from beyond the dunes is the only sound that disturbs the solitude. But 
see! as if by some common telepathic instinct, the hideous legion catches 
the alarm. The omnipotent fear of man has fallen upon it, and it launches 
itself headlong from the shore, as if by order of a commandant. 

His Majesty is the last to awaken ; royalty sleeps sound; but his awakening 
is sufficiently energetic to make up for the delay. The sand flies in sheets 
from under the sweep of his mighty tail as he straightens himself and drives 
down the incline and under the protecting shield of his watery fastness. 

“Laws me!” says black Billy, turning ash-color, and shipping his oars, 
“dat ’gator must be ’bout fifty foot long! De whole bottom o’ dis yer pond 
done kivered wid ’em, I reckon.” 

Where are they all going? They take to the water on converging lines 
which, if protracted, must bring them together under our very kee]. What 
if they should get into a family quarrel there? 

Here and yon the water boils suggestively. Here and yon are grizzly 
heads, their noses in every case pointed in our direction. 

Are they planning a combined attack? Whatisthat ? The frail boat quivers 
from end to end. There is a rubbing and bumping underneath, but the water 
is thick with mud. I can make out nothing to shoot 
at, so reserve my fire. ‘ 

This is nervous business. The crocodiles are in no 
hospitable mood. They are /evox, and resent our 
intrusion. We stamp and pound on the boat to frighten 
them. ; 

‘Don’t shout !” says the Chief; ‘“ that draws them.” 

Billy is tugging heavily at his oars, and the clumsy 
boat surges forward at her best speed. 

And now Wuslee makes the mistake of his life. 
Elevating his muzzle, he emits a defiant roar that 
rings across the water. Like the whistle of Roderick 
Dhu, it acts as a summons. 

The lagoon is instantly alive with grim heads. 
sweeping in curves toward a common center. 
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IN THE CROCODILE’S LAIR That center is Wuslee, for the Chief has slung him 

overboard with might and main, and he strikes the 

water ten feet away. We do not look to see what becomes of him. We have still twenty yards to go—ten yards, five! 
Hurrah! and I leap ashore with the painter, and, digging my heels into the sand, hold the boat fast while the others. 
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scramble out and tumble over me without waiting for any 
order of social precedence. 

And Wuslee ?—poor Wuslee ! 

Oh, he swam ashore, too, in a leisurely way, shook him- 
self, sniffed suspiciously at the freshly disturbed sand, and 
then, turning about, freely offered in a loud voice to fight 
any crocodile that dared come ashore. The rest of us were 
guiltily glad that he did not suspect why he was thrown 
overboard. 

And Crocodilus ferox? Well, for some inscrutable 
reason he had been seized with a panic and was no longer 
in evidence. 


Between Sharks and Breakers 
By Poultney Bigelow 


We were camped in a snug little 
bay on the north side of St. Thomas, 
which, as every one knows, is a 
rocky little island of the West 
Indies belonging to . Denmark. 
The sea was blue as blue could 
be; the savage mountains rose 
straight up behind us as though 
jammed up out of the bottom of 
the sea. I was sound asleep in 
my sailing canoe Caribee when 
Uncle Ned rapped upon her sides and called out : 

““’Spec’ we’d better get started, sah; de wedder looks 
squally |” 

Now Uncle Ned was a negro well known in St. Thomas 
for his courage and skill in small boats; and when he heard 
that I intended a canoe cruise around the island, he 
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begged me to take him along. So I gave him two dollars, 
with which he bought provisions for a whole week, and 
within an hour from the time we met our boats were under 
weigh. My canoe was fifteen feet long, thirty inches wide, 
twelve inches from deck to bottom-board ; had folding cen- 
terboard and drop rudder, two masts, and leg-o’-mutton 
sails. I slept aboard, and carried abundant stores and 
clothing for a whole season’s cruising. 

Uncle Ned had a fishing-boat of his own, and took a 
friend along for the sake of company. 

“If I drown,” I sang out to him, “ I’ll wait for you to 
come fish me out!” 

“‘ Better not drown,” he sang back; “de sharks am too 
hungry dese yere days!” 

The first part of the voyage went well enough. Caribee 
sailed over the big Atlantic rollers as gracefully as: an 
antelope bounds in and out of the high prairie grass, and 
Uncle Ned was soon left far behind, for though he did well 
enough in beating, he could not come near my canoe when 
the wind was aft. 

But the last day was squally, as I soon discovered ; and 
the squalls dead aft. It was lively work jumping from one 
side to the other as the little boom flew from side to side 
in the heavy seas. The bursts of wind came screeching down 
through the gullies of the mountain, and gave scant notice of 
their approach. I held on to my mainsheet until I thought 
the little sail would crack into shreds; and the tight little 
boat yawed about in the broken water as though trying to 
shake me out of her. Canoes have souls and think a great 
deal, but they cannot always make themselves understood. 
Caribee on this occasion meant to say : 

‘** Do shorten sail, or I shall have to upset !” 

But I could not do as she wished. I was experiment- 
aie ing with a new kind of boom 
ae attachment very strongly recom- 
mended to me by a canoe friend 
whom I will not here mention. 
It worked beautifully in a smooth 
sea and gentle breeze. Off St. 
Thomas, in a gale of wind, it 
was worse than useless—I cursed 
the day when I was beguiled 
into this novelty. 

Suddenly bang came a puff 
which I dodged, but bang came 
a second which I missed, and 
before I could see how it hap- 
pened Caribee was bottom side 
up, I was swimming with my 
double paddle in one hand, and 
the Atlantic Ocean seemed alive 
with every variety of article 
known to canoeists. Never 
before did I realize how many 
small things one canoe could 
conceal—hats, shoes, stockings, 
bread, bottles, shirts, spool of 
cotton, many pieces of clothing, 
bits of paper and several books 
and maps, and many more things 
that I cannot remember. 

All my life spread itself before 
me like the figures in one of 
Edison’s kinetoscopes; each year 
galloped past in the fraction of 
a second; and through it all I 
saw an imaginary shark with 
jaws like a cellar door ready to 
eat me up. Uncle Ned’s part- 
ing words seemed to have been 
wise ones, and [ could see no 
escape from either the sharks or 
the equally savage surf which 
smashed itself upon the rocks 
close tome. The sails of Uncle 
Ned’s boat were far down on the 
horizon; he could not possibly 
know of my plight, and the sea 
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was flouncing up and down so furiously that I could not 
manage to get into my canoe. For I had not merely to 
contend with the swell rolling in from the Atlantic: Caribee 
had drifted so close to the rocks that there was a reflection 
of broken waves much akin to the water at Hell Gate when 
wind and tide meet. 

So I sprang upon the bottom of Caribee and made up 
my mind to make what I could of the one chance left me— 
namely, to keep away the sharks until Uncle Ned should 
reach me, and that seemed to be a matter of many, many 
hours. 

I trailed my long double paddle out between my legs, 
and kept wriggling it in the hope of frightening the monsters 
away. Every now and then I fancied I saw a spiteful 
black eye leering up through the angry waters—or some- 
thing that looked like the horrid teeth of this heartless 
beast. But each time that I thrashed the waters furiously, 
these hideous sights disappeared, and I commenced to feel 
as though, after all, sharks were great cowards. 

I had caught a big shark once in the Indian Ocean, when 
it required twelve able-bodied seamen to haul him aboard, 
and from that day on I had preserved a profound respect 
for this devilish fish. 

But as fast as I recovered from my shark-feelings I lost 
heart at the way the wind and waves were forcing me closer 
to the black rocks, whose sides went hundreds of feet 
straight up out of the sea, and offered no chance of escape 
to the mariner who might be hurled ashore. 

It was growing dark, and I commenced to wonder what 
would happen when I should lose the power to thrash about 
on my upturned Caribee, when suddenly out of the gloom 
rose up the sails of Uncle Ned, and a voice full of fear— 
*’Fore de Lawd—wha is you?” I shouted, and by my voice 
he bore down straight upon me, and caught my painter as 
he swept onward. He dared not jibe or come about, but 
kept straight on, dragging me and Caribee so violently that 
I feared another calamity. ; 

Uncle Ned pulled mein over the side ; Caribee was quickly 
righted; then I stowed her sails, baled her out, and when 
we arrived at the extreme western point of St. Thomas, 
which was close to us, I jumped once more into my pre- 
cious canoe and paddled away for the harbor lights, none 
the worse for my bath amongst sharks and breakers. 

Next day I was off on board the Brazil Mail, -and left 
Uncle Ned with a reputation for gallantry at sea unequaled 
in the annals of West Indian chivalry. 


In the Utes’ Country 


By Ernest Ingersoll 

Thrilling moments are as various as human nerves and 
emotions. I heard a philosopher discourse for two hours 
once to demonstrate that all life was nothing but divers 
quivers. The phrase commonly applies to physical peril, 
but then the sensation is more likely to attack the spectator 
than the principal of the scene. Sometimes you may be 
both observed and observer, as once when [J sat in a rail- 
road train on a high bridge in the midst of a sudden hurri- 
cane. ‘The bridge trembled, the cars tottered under the 
push of the gale, and few thought any of us would ever get 
ashore. I was one day riding on the pilot of a locomotive 
going fifty miles an hour when we rounded a curve, to find 
a car on the track a few rods in front of us; the future 
looked unpleasant to the man 
under the headlight! Pleas- 
ure and pain play on the same 
keyboard of nerves. One 
can experience much the same 
sensations as overtook me on 
that pilot from the sight of 
the mellow mingling and 
shifting of sunset lights flush- 
ing and paling upon a moun- 
tain peak when they usher in 
the night with a chorus of 
color. One day, twenty or 
more years ago, when the 
Colorado Rockies were still 
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“Indian country,” a party of us in Government work 
started to explore their southern fastnesses. In Middle 
Park we were halted by the Utes, who were assembled 
in considerable numbers. They were determined that 
we should not proceed, and “had a good mind” to 
annihilate us on the spot. We were equally resolved to 
overcome their objections and go ahead. The greatest 
circumspection w.s needed lest some spark should ignite 
the powder of war scattered thickly about us. I, for one, 
ran at top speed away from a malignant old squaw who 
chased me with a knife while the red mob applauded. -On 
the second afternoon the crucial pow-wow was in progress 
in old Peah’s teepee. The muffled dum-dum-dum of war- 
drums resounded here and there from other lodges, where 
eager young braves were making public opinion. One of 
the geologists and myself, to while away the time, began to 
measure the flow of Grand 
River, by sounding its depth 
and estimating its velocity. 
Marvin had gone up-stream 
a short distance and started 
a piece of wood which I was 
to time as it passed a certain 
point. I had squatted down, 
the better to observe this 
small float, when something 
caused me to glance up. 
Squarely opposite me, fifty 
yards away, knelt a powerful 
Indian, in paint and feathers, 
glancing along the barrel of 
» ‘il a rifle pointed straight into 
- my eyes. ‘ Had the nego- 

tiations failed?” was my first 

thought, followed by I know 
not what others. But I kept them to myself, and, rising 
slowly to my feet, drew my revolver from my belt, and 
steadily brought it down to an aim as good as his. A 
moment later the redskin lowered his rifle and stalked 
away. We had to throw in a new chip; and it was some 
time before the ants ceased to travel up and down our 
spines, as the Poles say. 
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Between the Pony and the Buffalo 


By Thomas W. Knox? 


My most thrilling 
a good while ago, in the year 
1860, when I was crossing the 
great plains between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains, 
before the days of the railway. 
The wagon train was then the 
favorite mode of travel, and I was 
one of a party that had adopted 
that style of locomotion. Near 
Fort Kearney several of us em- 
braced the opportunity to buy 
Indian ponies, being stimulated to do so by the report that 
buffalo were abundant a hundred miles or so further on. 
The ponies were said to have been trained in buffalc- 
hunting, and this circumstance gave them an additional 
value in our eyes. My finances did not justify my owning 
an entire horse, and I had to content myself with a half- 
interest in a pony, a friend of mine owning the other half. 

As we neared the buffalo country the excitement grew, 
and when at last we actually saw a herd in the broad valley 
of the Platte River all our party were in a condition of 
feverish heat. It was late in the afternoon when we sighted 
the buffalo four or five miles away, and we went into camp 
shortly afterwards. Some of us wanted to go in pursuit of 
the animals at that hour, and would have done so had not 
the train-master issued orders to the contrary. We con- 
soled ourselves by laying plans and making preparations 
for the morrow, so as to get an early start. My friend who 
shared the ownership of the pony with me proposed that 


moment was 
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1 This sketch was written for The Outlook by Mr. Knox a short time befoze 
his death, which took place on January 6 last. 
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we “toss ” for the first buffalo hunt; I assented, and won 
the toss, to his evident chagrin and my great delight. 

Well, the hunting-party got off soon after breakfast, and 
went in the direction of the herd, which, disturbed by our 
proximity, had moved three or four miles further up the 
valley. We took an easy pace, so as to have our horses 
fresh, and when within a mile of the game we halted to 
take breath, tighten girths, get our weapons ready, and, in 
fact, make all preparations to “go in.” I was armed with 
a navy revolver—an excellent weapon for buffalo-hunting— 
and had in addition a cavalry revolver for use when the 
navy one was exhausted. Fixed ammunition was not much 
in vogue on the plains at that time, and nearly all firearms 
were loaded with loose powder and ball—an operation not 
at all easy to perform while on the back of a horse in pursuit 
of a herd of buffalo. 

When all was ready, we mounted again and were off. 
The herd, which was composed of thousands of animals, 

was a good deal scattered to give its members 
grazing-room, and this scattered condition was 
7 favorable to our business. We rode straight 
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“T came to the ground” 


among the buffalo, and each man singled out the object of 
his attack. I selected a young bull, turned my pony in his 
direction, and then dropped the reins on his neck, as I had 
been told to do by an experienced hunter. 

The pony took me alongside the buffalo, and not more 
than two yards away. I raised my revolver and fired, as 
nearly as I could guess, at the creature’s heart. 

The pony jumped sideways to avoid the charge which 
the buffalo generally makes when he has been hit bya 
bullet. I ought to have been clinging firmly to his sides 
with my knees, but I wasn’t. I lost my seat, and as the 
pony made his sideway jump I fell from the saddle and 
came to the ground between my steed and the young 
buffalo bull ! 

That was a thrilling moment, and in less than a second 
I lived my entire life over again. Everything I had ever 
done seemed to pass in review, especially those events on 
which I did not look with pride. I expected to be pierced 
by the horns and trampled by the hoofs of that infuriated 
beast, and could already feel his hot breath in my face. I 
closed my eyes to receive the shock and litecally prepare 
for death. 

The shock did not come, and I opened my eyes again. 
Looking around, I saw that the buffalo had regarded the 
pony as his assailant, and not the rider. He was pursuing 
the riderless animal, which was running in the direction of 
the herd, probably with the intention of gaining the other 
horses. I stood up and fired my revolver in the air, but 
nobody gave it the least attention till the hunt was over. 
Then somebody caught my horse and picked me up on the 
return to camp. 


An Arizona Thrill 
By Kirk Munroe 


It was midwinter in the park-like pine forests of north- 
eastern Arizona, and the nights were bitterly cold. Blan- 
kets were scarce and thin, but the prowling wolves that dis- 
turbed our shivering slumbers with their howlings were 
provided with thick fur robes that would keep us very 
warm if we only had them. We were a small party making 


a preliminary survey for the Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
and our mission was so urgent that we found little time for 
Earnestly did my “ bunky” Sam Wells and I 


hunting. 
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discuss plans for secur- 
ing one or more wolf 
robes; and finally, on 
discovering a_ small 
quantity of strychnine 
among our medical 
stores, we decided to 
adopt the one suggested 
by Serédro, our Mexican 
guide, and try poisoned meat. 
Our opportunity came when, 
by a bit of phenomenal luck, 






an elk was unexpectedly brought a We 
to bag, and that evening a few of ™ sat, 
the larger bits of offal, liberally sprinkled Ee a 
with poison, were strewn in a creek-bottom (A 
half a mile from camp. q, 


In the early morning Wells and I, impatient The howling 
to learn the result of our experiment, started [OUSoatads 
off ahead of the slower-moving Serédro, who 
was pottering with numbed fingers over his gun. To our 
intense disappointment there were no dead wolves in the 
creek-bottom, though every bit of our poisoned meat had 
disappeared, and we decided to make a long circuit in 
opposite directions in hopes of finding either our game or 
our bait. As I completed my portion of this circuit and 
again approached the creek, much lower down, I discovered 
a thin column of smoke directly ahead. A minute later 
I was peering from a willow thicket at a score of Indians 
gathered near a small fire over which a couple of squaws 
were cooking some meat, and I knew at once who they were. 

The powerful tribe of Navajos had recently been sub- 
dued, driven from their country (which was the one we 
were then traversing), crowded on a wretchedly small and 
inadequate reservation in eastern New Mexico, and there, 
according to the usual brutal policy of our Government, 
left to starve as speedily as might be. Rendered desperate 
by their condition, several small bands had broken away 
and returned to their former haunts. We had been warned 
at Wingate to avoid these bands, as any collision with them 
in their present reckless mood 
would certainly precipitate another 
Indian war. 

Remembering this, I was about 
to withdraw from so dangerous a 
vicinity as quietly as_ possible, 
when, to my dismay, I recognized 
in a little pile of meat near the fire 
several pieces on which I had 
rubbed strychnine only the evening 
before. At that moment one of the 
hungry squaws seized a bit of the 
half-cooked meat and raised it to her mouth. With a loud 
cry I rushed foward, snatched the deadly morsel from her, 
and flung it far to one side, where it was instantly seized 
and gulped down by a famished dog. 

At my appearance the Indian men sprang to their feet 
and advanced toward me with angry faces, drawn knives, 
and leveled lances. They had no guns, for all firearms had 
been taken from them on the reservation, but they were 
sufficiently well armed for the purpose in hand. That 
moment was certainly one of the most thrilling of my life, 
and would doubtless have proved my last on earth had I 
attempted either to fight or run. Fortunately, I was spared 
the alternative ; for, ere a decision was forced, there came 
a ringing shout, and in another instant Sam Wells, closely 
followed by Serédro, appeared on the scene. <A few words 
explained the situation to them, and a few more from Seré- 
dro in the Navajo tongue explained it to the angry Indians. 
At the same time the Mexican’s remarks were forcibly illus- 
trated by the death-struggles of the unfortunate dog which 
had swallowed the poisoned meat; and an hour later a 
treaty of peace was concluded over a hearty breakfast fur- 
nished to the starving savages at our camp. Here they 
were found to possess a number of wolf-skins which they 
would gladly exchange for provisions, and one of these, 
which [ still retain, serves as a reminder to this day of my 
first and last attempt at poisoning wolves. 





Kirk Munroe 
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Photography on the Heights 


Switzerland—Greenland—The Far Northwest 


Photographing in the High Alps 
By Marie Gozzaldi 


Delightful work, isn’t it? Yes, and often disappointing 
too, and that is the reason that I turn to-day from camera 
and printing-frame to pen and ink. What is the use of 
piles of spoiled plates and three years’ experience if one 
does not make some “ footprints in the sands of time,” that 
a brother seeing may avoid? As I look out on the moun- 
tain peaks that surround my chalet, I hear in imagination 
the click of innumerable kodaks, and see the black cloth 
of more ambitious cameras, and my heart grows sick as I 
think of the bitter disappointments lying in wait for the 
novice when all these plates and films are developed ; and 
the worst of it is, the lovely views are gone never to come 
again. 

The first great mistake that all make up here is over- 
exposure. It is incredible till one has proved it, the differ- 
ence in the clearness of the light on the mountains as com- 
pared with the valleys. At three thousand feet a very slight 
exposure is sufficient ; it is impossible to say how much, as 
it depends on the lens. But with my lens I find that one- 
half the usual time is enough. 

Let us suppose that the mischief has been done, the 
plate has been over-exposed. Don’t despair! ‘There is 
still hope of saving it. You must develop with hydroki- 
none. I know professionals laugh at this developer, just 
as Turner used to at oil-painting—call it a plaything “ fit 
for ladies.’ Still I must say I have had wonderful results 
from it. If you are doubtful of having the right exposure, 
make your bath weak : if the picture comes too fast, pour in 
a few drops of bromide of potassium, ten per cent. ; if it does 
not come, pour off this bath and try a stronger solution of 
hydrokinone. 

Beware of distant mountains ; they are sure to come out 
low and disappointing. Don’t try them unless you have a 
wide-angle lens, and then use a disk of yellow glass that 
can be screwed on. Put in your smallest stop (diaphragm) 
and use your most rapid plates. With the yellow glass you 


must expose longer than without, and the sky is never 
quite so bright, but it subdues the foreground and brings 
out the distance. , 

If a distant mountain must be taken, I find it helps to 
have a tall tree in the foreground or middle distance that 
comes against the peak ; this serves as a kind of measuring- 
A glimpse 


stick, and keeps the mountain its proper height. 





MOUNTAINS OF CANTON BERNE, FROM THE RHONE VALLEY 


between trees is often m_re satisfactory, besides being more 
picturesque, than a panoramic view. 

After the plate is finished come the difficulties of print- 
ing, and here patience is necessary. Perhaps when the 
print comes from the frame it looks well, but the snow 
mountains fade out in the fixing-bath. Here I find a brush 
dipped in vermilion, ground with a little gum arabic, use- 


ful. With it just touch the tips of the snow mountains on 
the gelatine side, using it very dry, and keeping the out- 
lines sharp and square, or before you know it your moun- 
tains will turn into clouds. The foreground may be 
masked by covering with paper or varnish on the glass 
side. Such negatives must never be printed in the sun. 
My first photographic summer was spent at Faido, a 
little town on the St. Gothard, made familiar to many read- 
ers by Butler’s charming book “ High Alps and Sanctua- 
ries.” There I confined myself to genre pictures, religious 
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THE LITTLE CHAPEI. IN THE WOODS, ABOVE SION, VALAIS 
Built 1797 


(This photograph ‘“‘ took itself,” the cap having fallen off) 


processions, groups, etc. Here I first made the acquaint- 
ance of iconogen as a developer. Besides our party, there 
were two other amateur photographers there ; one, a deli- 
cate little Milanese chemist, since gone to a better country. 
His chief fad was a fear of light. He always developed in 
the dark-room with the pan covered. Once he actually 
shut himself into a wardrobe to develop ; at other times he 
got under the bedclothes; and on his wedding journey he 
borrowed his wife’s white chud- 
dah to cover the pan with ; the 
result can be better imagined 
than described! 
The other photographer was 
a Roman, a large, heavy-fea- 
tured man with a tremendous 
voice, who had his camera for 
an inseparable companion. He 
it was who introduced me to 
iconogen. He had no patience 
in developing, and when in 
town always took his plates to a 
photographer, thus losing what 
to my thinking is the greatest 
. pleasure of all, the gradual ap- 
pearing of the picture. As there 
was no: professional near, he 
soon pressed me into service to 
mix his chemicals and develop for him. I laugh when I think 
of that time ; it was the blind leading the blind ; and if any 
photographs came out it was a wonder. We used to mix a 
gallon of iconogen at once, and when the picture would not 
come he would get angry and bellow “ /o /o dutta /”’ which 
was his way of saying, “I shall throw it out the window !”’ 
When he came back there another summer the landlady 
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wouldn’t let him have a room at any price, so many had 
been our spills. 

There was a wedding there that summer, and the Roman 
offered to ‘“‘take”’ the wedding party. A room was secured 
for him in the priest’s house opposite the church door, and 
there he set up his camera pointing out the window. The 
priest was in the chancel, the little boys who formed the 
choir were seated decorously outside, the guests were wait- 
ing in the front pews, a crowd of villagers in the back. The 
hotel omnibus and the one carriage of the place, that 
served to bring the wedding party, stopped at the door. 
All was expectancy. Suddenly a word of command rang 
out sharp and clear; dismay filled the guests; the priest 
rose to his feet; the small boys stampeded with a great 
clatter, as did also the villagers. What had happened? 
Could it be that the bridegroom had been arrested on the 
very threshold of the churclt? (Politics ran high, and we 
were on the verge of an émeufe.) Nothing of the sort; it 
was only that Roman! He had obliged the happy pair to 
turn and face him at the door to be photographed, instead 
of waiting until they came out after the ceremony, as every 
one expected he would. I must confess he generally got 
good photographs when some one else developed. 

The next summer I took to photographing the peasants, 
and from the amusing experiences it is hard to choose 
the funniest. The news soon spread like wildfire that 
we were at home one afternoon in the week, and that 
cabinet pictures, groups or single figures, would be taken 
for ten cents a copy, smaller portraits for five cents. Peas- 
ants came from far and near, the weak and the aged on 
mules ; the space in front of our chalet looked like the out- 
skirts of a country fair. The lads and lassies carried on 
mild flirtations while awaiting their turns. Sometimes they 


came in the morning, brought their dinners, and ate in the 
woods near, so as to be on hand early. 

One old man told me he had brought all his family 70 de 
telegraphed. The girls brought their best Sunday costumes 
with them, and made a dressing-room of the woodshed, where 
One old peasant woman begged 


they trimmed their hats. 





THE ARCTIC SAHARA OF THE “GREAT ICE” 


(Before a blizzard) 


the loan of a lace collar, and when she found I had none, 
she prayed for a string of beads! Even had I had them 
they would have ill accorded with her homespun gown and 
coarse chemise. 

They thought that “the painter” could do everything ; 
several asked to be made beautiful; some wanted to be 
young; one thought that she would look much better if 
she had not held her head so high, and begged me, almost 
with tears, to paint her looking down, and she would take 
two copies, and pay me in fresh raspberries. “You will 
now, dear, won’t you? Just looking down a little bit!” I 
was paid in all kinds of wares, eggs and butter being the 
favorites. 

One copy of nearly every group was destined for the 
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Americas ; son or brother, uncle or aunt, had written for a 
photograph, and this was a chance not to be missed of 
getting a bargain. The work, besides being interesting 
in itself, brought us into touch with the people, and gave 
us a chance to study human nature as yet unspoiled by 
civilization; so that I count the summer I spent as a 
photographer among my profitable seasons, though the 
gains in filthy lucre were not large. 


Photography on the Greenland 
Ice-Cap 


By R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 


There is probably no place on the surface of the earth 
where it is more difficult to pursue the art of photography 
than on the Sermiksoak, the “ Great Ice ” of interior Green- 
land. 

A description of the photographer’s environments is 
necessary for a clear understanding of his difficulties. 
Imagine a large, irregular island of continental size, with a 
range of ragged mountains from two to ten thousand feet 
in height rising along the shores throughout its entire cir 
cumference. Then imagine the entire area inclosed by 
this bounding mountain chain to be buried beneath the 
accumulated snow-precipitation of centuries, in a latitude 
where it does not rain and where there is practically no 
melting of the fallen snow, all of the valleys being filled 
completely by this accumulation, which, still increasing, has 
risen high above the summits of the highest mountains, till 
every indication of the underlying topography has dis- 
appeared, and the interior of Greenland has become simply 
a great plain of snow elevated from one to two miles above 
the surface of the sea, and at the edges rounding down like 
a flat dome to the inner sides of the coast mountains. 

It is, in fact, a huge white glistening shield, some twelve or 
fourteen hundred miles in length and five hundred miles in 
width, resting on the supporting coast mountains. 

Questions as to the characteristics of this unique terres- 
trial feature—among others, whether 
this enormous deposit of snow and ice 
is increasing or decreasing, or remain- 
ing practically stationary—are of special 
interest to geologists and glacialists. 

It might seem, at first thought, from 
a statement made above, that the “Great 
Ice’ was constantly increasing in depth ; 
but there are causes at work inimical to 
such increase, and only investigations 
carried on through a period of years 
can determine whether the resultant of 
these causes is greater or less than, or 
just balances, the annual precipitation. 

Principal among these causes are the 
glaciers and the winds. The former, 
which protrude through every deep 
valley in the coast mountains, dis- 
charge into the sea during the year an 
enormous bulk of ice from the lower 
strata of the “‘ Great Ice”’ of the inte- 
rior, in the shape of numerous fleets 
of icebergs. 

The latter cause, however, is the only 
one affecting the subject under consid- 
eration. ‘The wind is never quiescent on the “‘ Great Ice.” 
Day and night, summer and winter, year in and year out, 
this wind is sweeping down from the frozen heart of the 
‘“‘Great Ice’ to the coast mountains, bearing with it the 
fine drift of snow. During gentle breezes this drift is of 
almost impalpable fineness, and extends but a foot or two 
above the surface. As the wind increases in force the par- 
ticles of snow become coarser and the drift rises above a 
man’s head; while in the savage blizzards of this frozen 
Sahara, this drift is a roaring, blinding, suffocating Niagara 
a drift 
which almost instantly buries any quiescent object, and in 
which it is almost impossible for the traveler to breathe. 

This wind and its accompanying drift can be likened to 
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a torrent of water rushing down the slopes of the “ Great 
Ice ” and following the most direct slope to the land, which, 
once reached, it goes rushing over the mountain summits, 
some of it sinking in whirlpools and eddies into the valleys, 
but much of it being carried on to the coast cliffs, over 
which it goes swirling into the sea or on to the sea ice. So 
constant and pronounced is this tendency of the wind to 
follow the most direct line to the land, that I could always 
determine the direction of the nearest land by the direction 
of the wind. This drifting snow is as penetrating as water. 

There is no doubt in my mind that in the middle of 
the great Arctic night, in the center of this “Great Ice,” a 
mile and a half or two miles into the frozen air that sweeps 
around the pole, separated from any possible effect from 
the earth’s radiated heat by a blanket of ice and snow a 
mile or more in thickness, and distant fully two hundred 
and fifty miles from the possible ameliorating effect of the 
Arctic Sea, there is to be found the fiercest degree of cold of 
any spot upon the surface of the globe. 

Four times has the writer crossed the northern part of this 
frozen dome of Greenland, the distance being nearly six hun- 
dred miles from the coast mountains. While making these 
journeys it is necessary to use the mariner’s compass con- 
stantly and navigate the sledges by solar observations, as a 
ship is navigated at sea. 

A second and very important peculiarity of the ice-cap 
as bearing upon pho- 
tography is the inten- 


sity of the light. My 
journeys across the 
“Great Ice” have 


been made during the 
Arctic summer—that 
is, during the time that 
the sun is constantly 
above the horizon 
throughout the twenty- 
four hours, for a period 
of four months or more. 
The Arctic sun, in 
pleasant weather, is as 
brilliant as the sun of 
any southern latitude, 
and when this_ brill- 
iancy is increased by 
reflection from an in- 
terminable and abso- 
lutely unrelieved glis- 
tening white surface of 
snow, lifted into the highly rarefied and perfectly pure 
upper strata of the Arctic atmosphere, the intensity of light 
is something that can be realized only by one who has 
actually seen it. 

The pungent quality of this blinding glare is such that 
the strongest eye can endure it unaided for only a few 
hours. A man placed in the center of the “ Great Ice ” in 
midsummer would be as completely helpless at the end of a 
day as a blind kitten. 

The traveler upon the “‘Great Ice”’ must keep his eyes con- 
stantly protected by goggles of heavy smoked glass, and even 
with this we frequently, when in camp and trying to sleep, were 
obliged to protect our eyes still further by a strip of fur tied 
across them to exclude the light which would otherwise 
penetrate the closed lids. 

When, as frequently occurs, the traveler is shrouded in 
the clouds which sweep across this elevated plateau, the 
light, though less intense and of a different character, is 
even more trying to the eyes; the presence of the cloud 
results in such an equable distribution of the light, and so 
completely destroys all shadows and shade effects, that 
there results, in addition to the direct strain upon the eyes, 
a peculiar reflex mental strain. 

One seems to be suspended and traveling in infinite gray 
space ; the eyes are open and one feels the ability to see, and 
yet the range of vision does not seem to penetrate more 
than a few feet; the light in the zenith is precisely the same 
as that between one’s feet, and the peculiar effect is noticed 
of being able to see one’s feet and to feel the surface upon 
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which one is treading and yet be unable to see it, the snow 
absorbing the perfectly diffused light which filters through 
the cloud, and, in the absence of all shadow, becoming 
indistinguishable from the cloud itself. 

At such times one has only to advance a hundred feet or 
so from the rest of the party to experience the peculiar 
paradox of being in the broadest of broad daylight and in 
the full possession of all the senses and yet unable to see 
anything. 

The third condition seriously affecting the work of 
photography on the “Great Ice” is that of the low tem- 
peratures. The low temperatures experienced on the inland 
ice would to most minds seem naturally to come at the 
head of the disagreeable features connected with photog- 
raphy, but I have intentionally placed them third on the list; 
for while temperatures of —40 and —60 degrees are fraught 
with terror to the ordinary mind, and, indeed, would be 
serious under ordinary conditions and with ordinary cloth- 
ing, to the well man, properly fed and properly clothed in 
the impervious furs which alone are suitable for Arctic work, 
the effect of these temperatures is by no means pronounced, 
and does not seriously interfere with ordinary movements 
or occupations. The effect, however, of temperatures of 
—59 degrees and lower upon materials is very striking. The 
toughest of wood subjected to these temperatures becomes 
almost as brittle as glass, and the harder woods at these low 
temperatures begin (as 
the expression goes) to 
“burn” the skin in the 
way that is familiar in 
the case of metal. All 
mechanism in metal is 
affected by the excess- 
ive contraction, and the 
effect is seen at once in 
the sluggish action of 
such mechanism, and 
sometimes by its utter 
refusal to work. 

Finally, the exigen- 
cies of inland ice-travel 
are such that not an 
extra ounce in weight 
or an extra cubic inch 
of space can be per- 
mitted in those things 
which go to make up 
what are known as the 
“constants” of sledge- 
weights—z.e., things like the camera, the sextant, the sledge 
itself, etc., which must be carried from start to finish of the 
journey, and which do not diminish in weight from day to 
day, as do the provisions. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that the 
photographic equipment for work upon the “ Great Ice” 
must combine the minima of weight and bulk and the 
maxima of simplicity of mechanism and effectiveness. The 
constant sweep of the wind, the ever-present possibility of 
a sudden rush of a half-starved dog, combined with the 
yielding character of the surface, render a tripod and 
time-exposures impracticable ; while the rough usage to 
which the sledge and its load are subjected puts glass 
plates out of the question. The equipment, then, figures 
down to that camera which shall be lightest and most com- 
pact, which shall be effective and instantaneous in its 
action, and which shall use film negatives only. 

In my trip of 1891 I carried two ordinary No. 4 kodaks, 
each charged with a roll of one hundred film negatives. 
These negatives were developed with the utmost care by 
Rau, of Philadelphia, while I stood beside him with my 
notes, giving him verbal information as to the precise con- 
ditions. under which each exposure was made. 

As a result of this careful treatment very satisfactory 
results were obtained, and an encouraging percentage of 
good pictures turned out, in spite of the fact that this was 
my first experience in photography. 

In my 1895 journey I carried again the No. 4 kodak, 
which in respect to size, weight, and convenience for this 
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particular work I did not think could be improved upon ; 
but on this trip I had a special camera with modifications 
suggested by my previous experience—namely, metal parts 
constructed of aluminum, and a roll-holder carrying two 
hundred and fifty instead of one hundred negatives. In 
place of the second camera of the previous journey I 
carried simply an auxiliary roll-holder ready loaded with 
two hundred and fifty negatives ; thus, with a trifle more 


than half the weight of my first photographic equipment, © — 


I had a capacity of two and one-half times the number 
of negatives. 


Mechanically this camera was all that could be de- Ls 


sired ; but, unfortunately, either as a result of the low 
temperatures to which they were subjected, the quality 
of the films, or the length of time elapsing between their 
manufacture and their development, the negatives did 
not turn out as satisfactorily as on the previous journey, 
and the percentage of good pictures was considerably 
smaller. 

The subjects available for the camera during the 
traverse of the “Great Ice” are necessarily limited ; 
they comprise the members of the party, the dogs, the 
sledges, and the infinite expanse of wind-swept snow. 
The drifting snow and the intense light render a satisfac- 
tory result with the last-named subject almost an impossi- 
bility, though on one or two rare occasions a good repre- 
sentation of the surface of the Arctic Sahara was obtained. 

There is a certain sameness about the members of the 
party which makes any considerable number of photo- 
graphs of them not particularly desirable, and the inter- 
esting subjects for the camera figure down practically 
to the dogs—the faithful, noble, powerful brutes upon 
whom the brunt of the work falls. In my pictures I 
have them in all positions and under all conditions; 
now straining at the drag-ropes as they pull the sledges 
across the white frozen waste; now eager and alert at 
meal-times ; now with drooping heads and tails as fierce 
head-winds drove the drifting snow in their faces; now 
almost completely buried in the drift, as they usually were 
at every camp; and now (but only on rare occasions this) 
sleeping comfortably in the brilliant sunlight, undisturbed 
by the rushing winds or drifting snow. 

The care of the camera when not in use is of the utmost 
importance. The drifting snow, as I have already stated, 
is as penetrating as water, so during the march the camera 
must be inclosed in a water-tight bag, or at the end of the 
march it will be useless until after long and vexatious labor. 
No box will suffice, for the snow will find its way through 
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When the moment comes to take a picture, the opening 
of the camera must be shielded with the fur mitten from 
the drifting snow, else in an instant the lens and finder will 
be thickly coated. Then, when a momentary lull in the 
wind and snow occurs, the shot must be taken as best it 











MOUNT ADAMS FROM SHADOW LAKE 


can, and, if time permits, a second and a third, for in 
numbers only is there safety. 

During all this time care must be taken not to touch with 
bare hands any metal part of the camera, unless, as is quite 
likely to be the case, fingers and thumbs have already, by 
repeated thoughtlessness, been burned and calloused into 
insensibility by repeated contact with the freezing metal. 


With the Mazama Club on Mount 
Adams 


By W. D. Lyman 


What? Where? First, the Mazama Club—Wild Goat 
Club (Spanish for wild goat) ; headquarters, Portland, Ore- 





MOUNT ADAMS FROM TROUT LAKE 


the finest cracks; nothing but a bag tied tightly at the 
mouth will give satisfactory results. Then it must be care- 
fully stowed upon the sled to prevent injury by the jolting 
or even capsizing of the sledge among the marble-like 
waves or sastrugi. 

Arrived at camp, the camera must be taken into the tent 
and placed under one’s head, in order to avoid any chance 
of rough inspection by a loose and predatory dog. 


gon ; purposes, exploration of snow-peaks, especially those 
of the Pacific Northwest ; the collection of scientific knowl- 
edge concerning the same, and the encouragement of annual 
expeditions to them. Organized on Mount Hood, Oregon, 
in July, 1894. 

Second, Where? Mount Adams is in the State of 
Washington, forty miles north of the Columbia Gorge, 
where that “Achilles of Rivers” has cleft the Cascade 
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Mountains in sunder to make himself a way to the sea. 
Mount Adams is about one hundred and twenty miles 
northeast of Portland. It is the second in height of those 
fire-hearted, ice-robed volcanoes which sentinel the stupen- 
dous margin of uplift with which our continent fronts the 
greatest ocean. 

Mount Adams was selected in 1895 for the general 
“meet and climb” of the Club. Arrangements were made 


for smaller parties to climb nearly all the snow-peaks of 
Oregon and Washington, and these parties were all to be 
provided with heliographing instruments in the hope that 
regular signals might be carried from peak to peak across 
the six hundred miles betwixt the northern boundary and 
Shasta, the great peak of northern California. Indeed, the 
plan at first embraced the magnificent conception of con- 





MOUNT ADAMS FROM THE SOUTHWEST, WITH THE KLICKITAT GLACIER ON THE LEFT 


tinuous flashes southward along the high Sierras until 
they lost themselves amid the deserts of Lower California— 
a zigzag chain of sun-lightning along wires of air, at an 
average elevation of twelve thousand feet, from British to 
Mexican border ! 

The mountain trips of the Mazama Club, and especially 
the heliographing project, excited a greater popular interest 
in our physical geography than has ever before been felt. 
In fact, it may be set down as the greatest claim to credit 
of our musically named club that it has awakened the 
people of these coasts to the wondrous possibilities of these 
mountains for scientist, sportsman, artist, and tourist. We 
have not hitherto half appreciated our heritage. 

If, now, the amiable reader, before he sets forth with the 
“Wild Goats” to tread the snow kingdoms, will kindly glance 
at a map, he will get a clearer conception than is otherwise 
possible of the journey that is to be taken. He will see 
the great Cascade range running parallel with the coast- 
line across the entire breadth of the States of Oregon and 
Washington. ‘This range is practically a section of the 
Saint Elias Alps of Alaska and of the Sierras of California, 
though the continuity is more or less broken. Along the 
range are lifted at intervals gigantic peaks of basalt, monu- 
ments of a volcanic age, all even now in various degrees of 
volcanic activity. These peaks range in elevation from 
about ten thousand feet to fourteen thousand four hundred 
and forty-four—the last being the height of Rainier or 
Tacoma. ‘The other peaks of Washington are Baker, 
Shuksan, Index, Stuart, Saint Helen’s, and Adams; while 
in the sister State across the Columbia are Hood, Jefferson, 
Three Sisters, Diamond, Scott, and Pitt. Among these 
mountains are numerous lakes, and the head-waters of 
many rivers cluster about them. The map does not show 
the innumerable springs, glades, falls, caiions, caves, lava- 
beds, and glaciers distributed throughout that vast strip of 
elevation, five hundred miles long and sixty miles wide. 

The tenth of July was set for the ascent of these peaks. 
Parties went to the various ones from the towns nearest, 
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while the general gathering on Adams was composed of 
representatives from a dozen or more places, the great 
majority being from Portland. A steamboat ride of ninety 
miles up the Columbia to White Salmon, Washington 
(itself one of the grandest scenic routes in America), 
brought the Portlanders to the beginning of a thirty-mile 
stage-ride to Trout Lake, a pond rather in size, but beauti- 
ful in surroundings, and full of trout, gamy and toothsome. 
There the party or parties rested rendezvoused, ate, gazed, 
and greeted new arrivals. 

Trout Lake is not disfigured with hotels, guides, rail- 
way stations. It rejoices in a magnificent view of the great 
mountain, cloud-like and etherealized in the pure upper air 
and in the rich pine-grass, with long sweeps of verdure amid 
the park-like vistas of giant evergreens. Besides the pisca- 
torial and scenic charms of 
Trout Lake and Creek, the 
whole region is rendered inter- 
esting by the caves for miles 
about. ‘The entire region isa 
perfect honeycomb of lava. 
Most of these caves are small, 
the largest thus far discovered 
being about a mile long, but 
it seems to have extensions 
connected by narrow shafts, 
and, with fuller examination, 
may sometime be found to 
rival the great cave of Ken- 
tucky. ‘The lava formations 
in this cave, moss-like, grape- 
like, wreath-like, delicate tra- 
cery left by the hot fingers of 
volcano-sculptors, are number- 
less and beautiful. Some of 
the smaller caves are called 
“ice-caves,” for in them may 
be found great pavements of 
ice and glittering stalactites 
and stalagmites, which, with 
a torch on the farther side, seem like illuminated organ- 
pipes. In July wild strawberries grow in profusion about 
the mouths of these caves, while multitudes of gorgeous 
wild flowers hang over, as if to catch the cold air which 
issues in gusts from the frosty receptacle. By the time we 
have visited the lake and caves, eaten fish from the former 
and made ice-cream with ice from the latter, the time has 
arrived for transferring baggage from wagons to pack- 
trains, and travelers from seats to feet, or, in some cases, 
to saddles. ‘Trout Lake is practically at the foot of the 
mountain, though the lower benches are very gradual in 
ascent, and the distance, up, up, up, is about sixteen miles 
to the snow-line, and thence to the summit six or seven 
more. 

Camp had already been selected on a sightly knoll, and 
there for three days the hungry pedestrians gathered after 
their walks through the enchanted glades and lawns with 
which nature has wrapped around the majesty of the moun- 
tain. It was beautiful and pleasant to look down the long 
descent and see the weary plodders slowly toiling up to the 
goal, or to hear the tinkling bell of the cayuse pack-train 
and then see it winding laboriously up through the shining 
balsams. 

By the evening of July 9, eighty-three persons were gath- 
ered in the various flower-bordered and grassy glades that 
surround the camp. Preachers, lawyers, teachers, photog- 
raphers, and business men were in the company. Nearly 
half the number were women—clad, of course, like sensible 
people, in bloomers or abbreviated skirts. 

In this “ meet ” were some of the most noted of the “ high 
climbers ” of the Northwest. The “meet” promised to be 
felicitous and interesting beyond precedent, and so it was 
but for one untoward circumstance. On the 8th, the 
experienced ones, looking out over the vast plains of the 
Columbia Basin, as they palpitated in the summer heat, 
detected signs of an approaching “ northeaster,” and, sure 
enough, that night it came, raging and howling as if to pun- 
ish the audacious climbers for daring to invade the solemn 
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recesses of the “thunder-birds” which the Indians say 
inhabit this mountain, and which they think swoop down 
on invaders of their domain and create storms and thunder. 
On the 8th, 9th, and the morning of the 10th, this simoom 
swept from Montana to the sea, withering the grain-fields 
below and bearing all the loose dust and smoke across five 
hundred miles to the summits of the highest peaks. ‘To 
the dismay of the climbers, the whole vast landscape, which 
just before had lain clear and luminous below their eyrie, 
vanished in haze. One great object of the trip, the grand 
and varied view, was lost. 

Nevertheless, at three o’clock on the morning of the 
appointed day the bugle sounded, lights began to twinkle, 
hurried breakfasts were swallowed, Alpine “toggery ” donned, 
and by six o’clock over forty persons were away for the 
beetling snow-fields above, and about half of them reached 
the summit. But we will just here detach ourselves from 
this party and join a smaller one which, under the guidance 
of the writer, decided to defer the ascent a day in the hope 
of clearer skies, and to visit instead the two great glaciers 
on the southern flank of the mountain. With boots spiked 
and eyes goggled and alpenstocks in hand, we set forth 
through the groves of sub-alpine fir and mountain pine 
which are perpetually contending with the ice-king for 
supremacy, through the “ Avalanche Valley,” where the 
desolated forest and eroded hill-points tell of tons of snow 
in furious descent in some recent winter; across foaming 
streams, which gush from beneath fantastically sculptured 
ramparts of snow; up shining snow-fields, around dizzy 
promontories of basalt, where the stunted trees writhe in the 
bitter wind, yet, with claw-like roots worming into the crev- 
ices, defy frost and blast; then across an icy shoulder of rock, 
where toes and fingers, as well as staff, are needed to pre- 
vent a slide far below—and then we find ourselves, six miles 
and four hours from camp, just above the green crevasses 
and the rainbow-ringed ice- 
wells of the Mazama Glacier, 
thus now christened in honor 
of the Club. 

But now, to the dismay 
of some of the company and 
the delight of others, we 
find that we have a snow- 
bank at an angle of about 
fifty degrees to descend. 
Either that or a weary climb 
of half an hour. For pure 
exhilaration, commend me 
to coasting on a snow-peak. 
The guide braces himself 
against his alpenstock, leans 
back till his head almost 
touches, spreads his feet 
apart, commits himself to 
Providence and gravitation, 
and lets go. Whiz! At 
the bottom, just short of the 
rocks! Encouraged by the 
successful example, the rest 
follow one by one, some 
standing (which is the only scientific way), some sitting, some 
feet first, and some head first, without casualty, though one 
young lady loses control of herself and is coasting head 
first with dangerous rapidity toward a pile of rocks when a 
strong hand is interposed in time to stop her. And now 
we find ourselves upon the lateral moraine of the Mazama 
Glacier. 

As we pick our way across its loose and uncertain foot- 
ing we discuss glaciers. A glacier represents more of the 
forces which carve and distribute the crust of the earth 
than any other natural agency. The elemental fires have 
prepared the lava-bed in which it moves. The clouds 
have given their treasures of snow. The winds have 
drifted those tons on tons of whirling congelation into the 
sheltered cafions, and there the monstrous weight of the 
thousands of acres of drifted snow has gradually trans- 
formed the flakes of frozen cloud into the river, or, as it 
rather seems, the mountain, of solid ice. For it seems an 
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immovable thing, a very type of fixedness. But the ice- 
river is at rest no more than the clouds from which it came. 
Bending and twisting, it slowly descends the narrow cajon. 
And as it moves it dips deep down and scoops up tons of 
shattered rock, enough to build city after city, its lateral 
moraines becoming huge ridges over which we toil for 
hours, while its terminal moraine, descending far into the 
valley, sends forth avalanches of snow and rock to plow 
the slopes and crush the trees. Fire, cloud, wind, frost, 
pressure, grind, avalanche—but by no means are these all the 
forces bound up in the river of ice. From the melting corri- 
dors and galleries of the ice-city the gathered waters descend 
here and there into “ glacial wells,” across whose slippery 
rims myriads of rainbows seem to have been broken. In the 
monstrous mortar and pestle at the bottom of these wells 
the rocks are ground to pulp, and those streams which 
descended from above as clear as crystal issue from the 
terminal moraine as thick as soup, white or red with sedi- 
ment, to astonish the dwellers far away with the sudden 
turbid color, or to spread a fertilizing film on some irrigated 
garden, or, more remotely yet, to leave glittering particles 
of gold on the margin of the great river or even in the black 
sand of the ocean beaches. The glaciers of Mount Adams 
have never yet been all explored and mapped. No one, so 
far as we know, has yet circumnavigated the mountain. 
Three great glaciers, from one of which issues the White 
Salmon River, and from the others of which come the 
sources of the Klickitat, lie on the southern side, and these 
have been more or less examined. But in the great circuit 


of fifty miles which the huge bulk occupies there are five 
or six more whose wonders are yet to be revealed. 

Across the vast irregular mass of the Mazama Glacier 
we pick our way cautiously for three miles, several of the 
party giving out on the way and finding a warm cranny 
on the moraine to rest in, and at last, stepping off the north- 





MAZAMA GLACIER 


Formerly “ Hell-roaring” Glaci:r, Mount Adams 


ern moraine, climb painfully over a ragged ridge of rock, 
one of the former favorite haunts of the wild goats and 
“bighorns.” We see that we are nearing the grandest 
scene which any one has yet discovered on this mountain, 
and which the tourist might well cross the continent to see. 
This is the great glacier of the Klickitat. Imagine a cafion 
a thousand feet deep, with perpendicular walls of red, black, 
purple, and saffron rock, in which lies a gashed, con- 
torted mass of ice a mile wide, with rents and crevasses 
into which whole cities might be poured and lost. 

Tired but exultant after our tramp of fifteen miles, we 
enter camp just at sunset, there to meet the climbing party 
from the summit, and to learn that, though the gale had sub- 
sided and the ascent had proved reasonably easy, the 
smoke had obscured the entire country, and that, with the 
exception of an interchange of signals from Mount Hood, 
the long-cherished heliographing scheme had failed. The 
fact, however, that there was even one success under such 
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unfavorable circumstances shows the entire feasibility of 
long-distance signaling by sunlight, and may lead to valuable 
practical results. 

On the next day the party of which we were members 
climbed to the summit; and the day after that still another 
party succeeded. In all, about forty of the eighty-three 
there succeeded in this great test of strength and pluck. But 
the pall of smoke still hung over all, and, therefore, to give 
any clear description of the scene from the peak we shall have 
to draw upon previous climbs under fairer skies. And, first, 
let us hang in the air a moment before we start, and out- 
line for you the zones which compose the long ascent of 
one of our great Western mountains. 

Mount Adams may be said to begin at the crossing of 
the White Salmon, half a mile beyond Trout Lake, at an 
elevation above sea-level of eighteen hundred feet. The 
‘entire distance from here to the summit is about twenty- 
two miles. The first ten miles has a very gradual grade of 
about two hundred and fifty feet to the mile—the natural 
slope of the slowly stiffening lava, whose outflow originally 
created the mountain. This first zone has a north temperate 
climate; for prevailing vegetation, the giant pine, the pine- 
grass, the wild strawberry, the tiger-lily, and the wild 
cherry; while for travel it is the ideal region for the saddle- 
horse, and even in most parts a carriage could be driven 
right through the fragrant pine-woods. It takes us to a 
little over four thousand feet above sea-level. ‘Then comes 
the zone of the larch and balsam fir and quaking aspen, the 
huckleberry and fragrant laurel and scarlet mimulus, phloxes 


of many colors, and “ squaw-grass,” with its snowy tufts.’ 


Here, too, is the rhododendron with its masses of rich red, 
lately adopted as the State flower of Washington. In this 
zone the snow falls in October and lies till May. It is 
the zone also of the summer sheep-range, and, as a natural 
consequence, of the prowling cougar or more dreaded 
puma. Here formerly ranged the deer and elk, in spite 
of their predatory foes, but they are no longer able to with- 
stand the competition of the sheep. This is the zone of 
alpine glades and natural lawns and crystal streams and 
foaming cataracts and lakelets, all forming a combination 
so entrancing that one thinks it to have been made as a 
pleasure-ground of the gods. It rises just into the edge of 
the frigid climate, at a grade of four or five hundred feet to 
the mile, to an elevation of about six thousand feet. At 
the upper margin are the favorite summer camping-places. 
The horse can still be used here, though one’s feet are 
often more speedy and convenient. 

The slope of the mountain is growing continually steeper, 
in true volcanic type, and we enter more quickly upon the 
third zone, one of a different character—the zone of the 
avalanche and the glacial moraine. All softer vegetation 
has vanished. The beautiful sub-alpine fir and the twisted 
mountain pine are the only trees left to defy the eternal 
frost above. But in the sheltered nooks the blue bunch- 
grass grows rank, and alpine flowers of many hues warm 
the dark crags. In this zone the snowbanks linger all 
summer in the cafions, and the furious gusts which even in 
July sweep down from the perpetual winter above powder 
its exposed points with snow. On the polished ledges of 
rock are innumerable glacial grooves and scratches, telling of 
the epoch when glaciers completely enswathed the peak and 
descended far into the valleys. Hands and feet are the 
only means of transportation in this zone. The only deni- 
zens are wild goats and mountain sheep and the beautiful 
white-and-black ptarmigans, with an occasional eagle or 
hawk. 

The climber through the ever-steepening ascent of this 
belt goes four or five miles further to the dizzy height of 
nine thousand feet. But he is yet a long way and many 
a hard gasp and leg-strain from the solemn white dome. 
For now begins a last zone, one of perpetual snow, the 
climate of the North Pole. Vegetation has ceased entirely. 
Animal life has vanished, except, strange to say, grass- 
hoppers and butterflies, which hop and fly, higher and 
higher, till they die. They can be seen by hundreds lying 
dead almost on the summit. Up this two miles of arctic 


zone the traveler climbs, hands and feet, pike and rope, at 
a grade of two thousand feet to the mile, panting with the 
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thin air, sickened by the sulphurous smell, almost blown 
from his footing by the fierce wind which usually blows, 
with face and neck slowly scorching in the glaring sun 
which can burn but not heat. 

But now for our climb. Somebody is stirring at three 
o’clock—in fact, has been awake most of the night. Shouts 
echo through the pine grove, lights twinkle, camp-fires 
blaze, coffee and ham are hastily swallowed, we shiver a 
moment in the cold air, and then are off, just as the streaks. 
of sunrise strike the cold white dome into life. Distances are 
very deceptive here. We say, “Oh, it looks easy! Just 
reach the little bluff yonder and we are on the first summit, 
and it is only a little way further.” But somehow that 
little bluff keeps getting further and further. Long ridges 
and unseen “ saddles” and slippery snow-fields intervene. 

Hour succeeds hour, morning grows into noon, and still 
that imperturbable bluff looks down upon us. We stop to 
rest and lunch. The chunk of ham and camp-bread, 
washed down with ice-water from a snow-well, are won- 
drously refreshing ; but it will not do to stop long. We 
would grow stiff and cold as icicles. Momentum is every- 
thing in mountain-climbing. Frequent resting blunts 
the ambition and the moral purpose. Up the gigantic 
rock-stairway which ends in the first summit, and at last, 
seven hours from camp, we draw ourselves up a huge wedge 
of phonolite and stand panting on that “little bluff”? which 
had looked so near—the first peak ! 

But now, vast and steep, muffled in white silence, rises 
the great central dome, majestic to the eye but discourag- 
ing to tired legs and lungs. A few straining steps at a 
time, with frequent pauses, the stronger helping the weaker 
with ropes, and the crusted and hummocky snow of the 
last and hardest tug is traversed, and at about two o’clock 
we see nothing above us but the sky. 

The next step is not a step at all, but a lying flat on the 
snow, with eyes skyward, breathing only. Ten minutes’ 
rest suffices, and then loédk! First down. We crawl cau- 
tiously to the very verge of the great eastern wall above the 
Klickitat Glacier, held by ropes behind, and peep over. 
But how convey to one never having experienced it any 
conception of the sensation of looking down almost a mile 
of nearly perpendicular distance! Imagine that you are 
looking down a dozen Trinity Church spires, set each to 
each, or seven or eight Washington Monuments, or four or 
five Eiffel Towers. A pavement of ice lies at the bottom. 
Juts of dusky crag stand out and eye us darkly. A faint 
murmur rises from a white thread moving off amid the 
rocky desolation. It is the Klickitat River. That is almost 
the only noise. Sound seems lost. Even the rocks which 
we start from a wind-swept point give only one reluctant 
clank as they grind the edge of the precipice, and then they 
vanish, soundless, into the abyss. 

Having looked down, let us look around. North, east, 
south, west-—everything is below our level, except the 
triple-crowned majesty of Mount Tacoma, eighty miles 
northward. A domain for an empire, a circle whose 
diameter is five hundred miles! Shuksan and Baker on the 
northern rim, Diamond and the Three Sisters on the south- 
ern, Puget Sound and the Lower Columbia with the blue 
forests of the Coast Range on the western, and the limned 
purple of the Coeur d’Alénes and Blue Mountains on the 
east; a maze of mountains and yellow plains and threading 
streams and sunken lakes! Human habitations are too 
remote and inconspicuous to be seen, unless that little 
whitish blur ’way to the southwesterly be Portland. 

But now the westering sun and the chill north wind, 
suddenly rising to whirl the dry snow in our faces, warn us 
that it is time to descend. Mount Adams is a magnificent 
coasting-ground. Long snow-fields, mainly ending in easy 
grades where we can stop without danger, entice even the 
timid to lean back on their pikestaffs and let go. How we: 
whiz down the steep roof of snow, with alpenstock for 
rudder and brake, and how the thin wind cuts past us! 
Only one serious accident has ever happened on this moun- 
tain. For pure exhilaration coasting has no equal. In an 
hour and a half we descend what took eight hours to 
ascend. And, to crown all, the rest and feast after the toil 
and triumph! 
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The Olympic Games 


By Miss Maynard Butler 


“QO King!” said the Crown Prince 
Konstantine, in his address the opening 
day of the Festival in Athens, “the 
International Convention, held in Paris, 
decided that the Olympic Games should 
first be celebrated in the land in which 
they originated and in which they 
reached such excellence ”—therein is 
contained the history of the Premiers 
Jeux Olympiques Internationaux. To 
bring together the strong, the active, 
the skilled men of all nations, upon the 
common ground of physical perfection, 

and to have the first of the friendly 

contests take place in the chief city 
of the country from which the ideal 
of that perfection was derived, was 
the aim of Coubertin and Bikélas. 
Through labor and discouragement, 


ing of the Stadion added to it, was exceptionally full of 
excitement. At twelve o’clock Saturday night the fast of 
the forty days—no mere form in this country—was over, and 
in every true Athenian house a meal was prepared upon the 
return from the services. Sunday morning dawned bright 
and clear, but, with a rapidity not equaled even by the 
changes of the New England coast, clouds had gathered 
by ten o’clock, and it became evident that the ceremony of 
the unveiling of the statue of Avéroff would have to take 
place in the rain. But it was nevertheless an interesting 
event, the effect of which was singularly heightened by the 
fact that the man whom the Athenian sculptor Brutos had 
molded is still living, at the age of eighty-two, and had 
intended to be present. His great age, and the strain of 
emotion unavoidable upon such an occasion, however, 
induced him to follow the advice of his physicians and 
remain in Alexandria. The address of Mons. Philemon, 
General Secretary of the Olympian Games and a former 
Mayor of Athens, reviewed the benefactions of the patriotic 
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led by their President, the Crown 
Prince Konstantine, the Committee 
has reached its goal, and may con- 
gratulate itself upon a great success. 

Well might the London “ Times,” in a leader some time 
before the Olympic Festival, say: ‘“‘ We are sorry that in 
this revival England, and especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, will not be well represented. For most of the 
contests we could send competitors whom we could trust, 
and in some of them, as in cricket and boating, we might 
fairly expect to hold our own against the world. Possibly 
on the next occasion, in 1900, when the Games are held at 
Paris, we shall make a better show, but it will poorly com- 
pensate us for having missed the first chance. Olympic 
games at Paris will have a local color of their own, but it 
will not be that of Olympic games in Greece, and, as 
Bacon says, the first precedent, if good, is seldom attained 
by imitation.” 

The quiet of Holy Week, preceding the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the expulsion of the Turk from Greece, in- 
tensified the joy natural to the national celebration. The 
streets of the city on Good Friday night were densely 
crowded with the processions of the different parishes, 
and, unless one had come within doors before nine o’clock, 
it was impossible to walk from square to square. Squads 
of boys and men preceded the four, sometimes six and 
eight, priests who held extended above their heads a 
rectangular V-shaped cloth of silk, upon which the figure 
of tue Saviour, done in embossed work; lay. Each priest 
carried a large altar-taper, and the men, women, and little 
children who followed, candles. The figure thus carried, 
typifying the bier of the Lord, and the funeral marches 
played by the bands, with the hymns and cries of “ Kyrie 
eleison ! Kyrie eleison !”’ in a weird, half-chanting tone, pre- 
sented an extraordinary scene. As every such bier passed, 
the people on the pavements crossed themselves in the 
waving manner evidently customary here, unlike the fashion 
of the Roman Catholics, and rather grand than otherwise. 
Portions of regiments with reversed arms (as for funerals), 
schools, and choirs passed in endless numbers, and not until 
two o’clock was Athens quiet. As one looked over the 
balcony of the Hotel Angleterre, a diplomat pointed out her 
Majesty Queen Olga, clad in black, walking incognito and 
in the very closest crush of the untidy but quietly devout 
throng, leaning upon the arm of her relative, the Grand 
Duke Georgius of Russia, betrothed of the Princess Marie. 
The perfect simplicity and evident unconsciousness of the act 
quite won one’s heart. 

Saturday the church bells were tolling, at intervals, all 
day, and the shops were closed. But the streets ‘seemed 
to grow fuller and fuller. Easter is, in the Greek Church, 


Unveiled April 5, 189%, by the 
Crown Prince Konstantine 
of Greece 


rather more than in the Roman, a time of especial demon- 
Strations of joy, and the week ushered in by it this year, 
having the gayeties of the Independence Day and the open- 


banker, and formally presented the statue to Athens. It 
was received by the Crown Prince in a few dignified words, 
in which he laid stress upon the latest gift of Avéroff—the 
restoration of the Stadion. Monday morning was beautiful, 
and the Te Deum in the metropolis, in commemoration of 
the deliverance from the Turkish invaders, drew great 
masses of people about the doors and the streets leading 
to the church. The fine voices of ten men and boys rang 
out from the choir, without accompaniment, as the royal 
family entered, the body of the church being filled with a 
mass of officers, guards, ladies, and servants, men and 
small children of every class, all standing—Greek churches 
affording no seats. The chanting of the Chief Priest in 
this, as in the 
three other Greek 
services I have 
heard, was not 
pleasant, the tone 
adopted _ being 
thick and rasping 

in quality, and 
the pitch, though 
well maintained, 
being too high 
for musical effect. 
The responses of 
the choir were in 
every case abso- 
lutely pure in 
quality, and the 
shading of the | 
voices well man- , 
aged. 

And now ex- 
citement in the 
town reached an ( : 
intense point: in aa Me 
two hours and a oe WBS. “ 
half the  long- 
talked-of moment 
would arrive, the magnificent Stadion be opened and the 
Games begin. In the chief hotels and cafés people scram- 
bled for places, and in a large number of private houses 
breakfasts were being given and parties arranged to go to 
the great horseshoe-shaped inclosure. 

Only the carriages of the Ministers, Committee, and the 
officers of state are admitted over the line drawn by the 
police, and the occupants even of these are obliged to 
alight before the gate is reached. M. Mataxas, the archi- 
tect chosen. by Avéroff to make the restoration, is, as 
is fitting, also a Greek by birth. He has spent infinite 
care and thought and research upon his work, and the 
result is superb. The sweep of the semicircle, the tiers 
upon tiers of seats, the double-faced statues, found while 
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the work was go- 
ing on, the mar- 
ble chairs for the 
King and Queen, 
in the ancient 
shape, the hills 
rising up either 
side, and now cov- 
ered with people— 
make a picture 
beyond the fancy 
of the foreigner. 
Seats are found 
with little diff- 
culty, those pro- 
vided for foreign 
correspondents 
and the honorary 
members of the 
Committee being 
generously chosen 
from among the 
best. The Royal 
Family enter, the 
“Olympiode 
Ymnoe” begins, 
the composer Sa- 
maras_ directing ; 
the Crown Prince 
formally presents 
the Stadion to the 
King, and requests 
him to declare it opened. The King replies: “I proclaim 
the opening of the First International Olympic Games in 
Athens. Long live the nation! Long live the Greek peo- 
ple !’—and the Games begin. Across the field, in answer 
to the Herald’s trumpet, come two Hungarians, a Chilian, 
a Frenchman, a German, an Englishman, and an American, 
to run the 100-meters race. Lane, of the United States, 
must have felt a sense of responsibility as he took 
his place, and, if silent sympathy is conveyed in the 
air, he must also have been impelled by the hopes 
of his countrymen, who believed in him—and not in 
vain, for it is the American who arrives first! Cheer 
upon cheer resounds, in which the Greeks join heartily, 
for our nation is popular here, thanks to its genial 
representative at the Court. The starter’s shot is fired 
for the second heat; again it is an American, Curtis, 
of the Boston Athletic Association, who outdistances a 
Greek, an Englishman, two Frenchmen, a Dane, and a 
Hungarian. ‘The third heat, and Burke, of the same Asso- 
ciation, wins over a Swede, two Greeks, and three Germans. 
His time is 11 4% seconds; Lane’s, 12}; Curtis’s, 121. The 
first event is over, and the victory in each heat belongs to 
the United States. The time is posted and the flag unfurled, 
and Americans examine their list of the day’s sports 
eagerly. The hop, skip, and jump, contested by two 
Frenchmen, four Germans, one Greek, and by Connolly, of 
the Boston Athletic Association, is won by Connolly, who 
makes a distance of 13 meters and 71 centimeters, leaving 
behind all his fellow-competitors, in amazement, and filling 
the hearts of his compatriots with joy. He leaves the field 
amidst a storm of applause, and a little son of an American 
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professor residing in Athens is unable to repress his 
delight, and hurrahs in his young voice again and again. 
In the 800-meter run, next announced, a most beautiful 
stride is exhibited by the Australian Flack, who wins in 
2 minutes 10 seconds in the first heat, and Lermusiaux, of 
the Paris Racing Club, called a famous runner in France, 
takes the second, in 2 minutes 16% seconds. No Ameri- 
cans appearin this event. Then comesthe throwing of the 
disk, in which Grisel, of France; Paraskeropulos and 
Verses, of Greece ; Robertson, of England, the well-known 
thrower of the hammer ; Jensen, of Denmark, Sjoeberg, of 
Sweden, and Garrett, of the United States, are entered. 
As Garrett arrived in Athens only the night before, and the 
two Greeks are popular heroes in this national sport, 
Americans tremble for their country. But unnecessarily. 
The accustomed cunning of the skillful shot-putter does 
not forsake him. His second throw rectifies the swerve of 
his first, and with his last he leaps past the marks of the 
Greeks and is the winner. Frantic though the enthusiasm 
of the Princeton and Boston athletes is, proud as are the 
old and young Harvard men who rush down to. the “ cave’”” 
to greet Garrett, every foreigner feels with the Greeks, 
who cannot but be keenly disappointed. There is, for a 
moment, an uncomfortable silence, and then, with. their 
accustomed politeness and never-failing kindliness, they 
join in the cheers. Let every nation represented at this 
first international contest in 1896 remember this lesson in 
courtesy taught them by the Greeks. 

“IT couldn’t have congratulated my opponent if he had - 
beaten me on my own ground, as a Greek fellow down in 
the cave did me,’ said 
an American athlete a 
few days afterward— 
“and it was a mighty 
fine thing to do.” It 
was indeed. 

Jamison, of. Prince- 
ton, and Burke again, 
add to the list of vic- 
tories and complete the 
events of the day. 
Great excitement pre- 
vails in the streets all 
the evening, and timid 
attempts at an imita- 
tion of the college rah- 
rah-rah are made by 
the Athenian youths. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday morning 
are occupied by shoot- 
ing and fencing contests, the former being opened by the 
Queen, who fired the first shot. ‘Tuesday afternoon at the 
Stadion included a hurdle race, run in two heats, won respec- 
tively by Grantley Goulding, of England, and Curtis, of the 
United States, the deciding heat for the prize to be run on 
Friday. Clark, of the Boston Athletic Association, won 
the long jump in a distance of 6 meters 35 centimeters, 
his Greek fellow-competitors showing great possibilities, 
which all athletes agree will make them formidable in 1900.. 
Putting the shot was Garrett’s second victory, his distance 
being 11 meters 22 centimeters ; Gouskos, a superb Greek 
thrower, being second. The double-hand dumbbell lifting 
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THE STADION ON FRIDAY, THE DAY OF THE MARATHON RACE 


was won by Jensen, the Dane, who put up 111% kilo- 
grams; and the single-hand by Elliot, of London, who 
put up 71 kilograms. 

Then came the first and only American loss, their man 
Blake, the well-known long-distance runner, being second 
to Flack, the Australian, who did the 1,500-meter race in 
4 minutes 33 seconds. Flack’s rhythmic swing of arms 
and feet was a pleasant sight, and his stride, the American 
athletes say, is like Kilpatrick’s, the New York winner. 

The day closed: with America the victor in four out of 
seven events. On Wednesday morning the contest with 
foils was won by Gravelotte, a Frenchman, and in the 
afternoon, at the Velodrome, at Phaleron, a Frenchman also 
came first in the bicycle race. The ride, a distance of 100 
kilogrammes, was done in 3 hours 8 minutes 19 seconds, 
by Flameng, who was pluckily followed by two Greeks, 
one of whom, Kolettes, persisted to the end, though his 
bicycle broke twice during the course. 

Thursday was occupied with swimming matches, in 
which many fine exhibitions were made, especially by the 
Greek sailors and the Hungarians; by exhibitions on 
parallel bars, with rings, etc., at the Stadion, and by a con- 
cert in the evening. On Friday, the day of the Marathon 
race, the crowds from all the provinces increased, and the 
struggle for food in the hotels and cafés became so un- 
comfortable that for an hour the doors of the most popular 
ones near the palace were locked, that those already 
within might be served. The final course in the hurdle- 
jumping, the first of the events of the afternoon, was won 
by Curtis, of Boston, over Goulding, of England; leaping 
with a pole, by Tyler, of Princeton, over Hoyt, of Boston— 
the other competitors, Greeks and Germans, retiring before 
them; the wrestling by Schumann, of Germany. The 
runners from.Marathon were to leave that place, twenty-four 
and three-quarter miles away, at exactly two o’clock, and 
by half-past four the strain of curiosity as to the man first 
on the road was raised to an unbearable pitch by the 
rushing of an orderly along the path to tell the King who 
was first. “Is it a Greek?” the crowd began to shout, 
and a representative of the chief Athens morning paper 
left his seat, determined to find out. He returned in 
about five minutes, his brown eyes dancing, and said, 
“A Greek, a Greek!’ and then arose a tremendous 
sound. Not even the runner of old who fell dead at 


the feet of the King was awaited with keener interest; 
and as he came up to the gates, a brown-faced, white 
and blue clad figure, making the countryman’s sign of 
greeting to his Princes, the whole sixty thousand people 
within and the forty thousand without the gates joined 
in a loud cry. Either side of him, as he approached the 
seat of the King, ran the handsome Princes, and as he 
made his obeisance each flung an arm abouthim. Greece 
had indeed won, and every stranger rejoiced with her. 
There will not soon be a scéné like that again. An officer 
of the war-ship San Francisco, familiar with many lands 
and who has seen many strange sights, was heard to say 
that he knew nothing comparable with it. Long may the 
spontaneous, courteous country live, and long the noble, 
generous, manly family at its head! May its political life be 
unified, its resources be developed, its incomparable art 
treasures be preserved! May it come more closely into 
touch with the nations of western Europe and America, 
yet retain untouched its own peculiar character ! 

And now, what have American athletes learned from this 
first International Olympic contest? Much. They return 
undoubtedly the first among the twelve nations represented. 
They have done their work well and have received the 
unaffected admiration of their fellow-competitors. They 
have been charmingly entertained by the Athenians, and 
more than graciously received by the heads of the Com- 
mittee, the Crown Prince Konstantine, and Prince George, 
whose unflagging attention to their duties might serve as a 
model of faithfulness. And from this success, attention, 
and graciousness they will, as observing Americans, learn 
two things: one, that as athletes they must look to their 
laurels in long-distance running; and the other, as men, 
that they must remember in 1900 and 1904 the pattern of 
generosity in defeat set them by the Athenians in 1896. 

The prizes, diplomas, olive branches, and special vases,. 
cups, etc., were distributed to-day by the King. An ode, 
in ancient Greek, upon the Olympic Revival was read by 
Robertson, of Oxford, and several wreaths of laurel were pre- 
sented by Germans, Hungarians, and Danes to the Crown 
Prince as President of the International Committee. This 
evening a soirée is held in the Hotel Grand Bretagne, in 
honor of the athletes and foreign correspondents—and the 
great festival of joy will be over. 

Athens, April 15. 
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The Real Broadway 


By Henrietta S. Lathrop 





HIGH STREET 


F you would know Broadway as it really is, and as it 
has been for hundreds of summers and winters, rid 
yourself at once of every association connected with 
the name, forget utterly every sort of noisy car and 
truck, sky-scraping building and hurrying crowd, 

and instead of all these let your mind’s eye rest upon the 
green slopes of the Cotswold Hills, and stretching over 
them from the westward “ the broad and high way for the 
shepherd’s cottes on the mounted wolds, down to the most 
fruitful vale of Evesham.” 

The name of this old “ bradweia” is now attached to 
that particular part of it, dipping from the heights upon 
a wide table-land, whereon clusters the quaintest and most 
charming of tiny English villages—a genuine bit of Shake- 
speare’s England that has survived precisely as the eyes of 
the poet may have looked upon it, just by virtue of its own 
sweet unobtrusiveness. Some of our own artists and great 
folks have found it out, to be sure, but they share it only 
with their own elect. The Tourist positively knows it not. 

The railway is six good miles behind you when you 
enter Broadway at the village green, and the wide, smooth 
trackway stretches up and across the 
hills before you, whose connection with 
the life of the people is more vital than 
the evident one of forming the prettiest 
possible background for the gray old 
houses. The limestone for the build- 
ings came from their own quarries, 
and enters as well into some of the 
finest abbeys and cathedrals for miles 
around; and the water of their clear 
eternal springs is led into hydrants 
on the village streets, so numerous 
as to be within the reach of every 
inhabitant. 

Little remains to tell of the days when 
it all belonged to the demesne of the 
Mercian kings, but up on those heights 
you may find the ruins of more than 
one British camp, and, climbing to the 
feudal-looking tower which marks the 
highest point of the Broadway Beacon, 
it is easy to picture the scene when 
bonfires flashed from every peak, one 
military post taking up the signal from another, and 
passing it on to the next till 


Twelve fair counties saw the blaze 
From Malvern’s lonely height. 


A rich gift was this for the old monks of Pershore 
Abbey, to whom Edgar granted the lands by Royal Charter 
as long ago as 967, and whose abbots from that time ruled 
as Lords of the Manor until the monasteries were dissolved. 
Fragments of their buildings still remain—here a corner of 
the prior’s house, next to Mr. Burge the saddler’s shop, 
and down at the foot of the hill, near the green, the priory 
itself, built, they say, by Randulph de Evesham not far 





from the year 1200, and now saved from 
destruction by Mr. Frank Millet, who has 
annexed it to his garden and taken a part of 
the building for a studio. It is an odd trick of 
time to have turned the little oak-paneled oratory, 
with its traceried window still holding bits of 
the original painted glass, into this modern 
workshop, where a scroll of music, a lute, and a 
broidered gown flung over an ancient carved 
chair are materials which it would seem an easy 
thing for any of us to turn into a pretty picture, 
if, as Gail Hamilton observes, we had only been 
brought up to it, and had the proper tools! 
Next to this is the Abbot’s private room, the 
wall of which still retains his “ squint,”’ a slit 
in the stone widening towards the room, through 
which one may completely overlook the great refectory 
below. Little by little Mr. Millet is restoring the whole 
building to its original condition, tearing down false parti- 
tions erected in these latter days, scraping whitewash from 
the oaken timbers, renewing weakened points, and thereby 
doing good and real service. 

More charming than all is the garden outside, in which 
the priory forms a pretty incident. In that day when my 
wishes all come true I shall have a garden just like Mrs. 
Millet’s, where every pretty, old-fashioned flower runs riot, 
tall poppies nod along the paths by hundreds as you pass 
them by, roses bloom sixty dozen at a time, and, poet or 
not, you could not but be glad in such a jocund company. 
One creamy rose has climbed up to peep in at the Abbot’s 
window, but the great company of them are in the more 
private and secluded precincts of the high-walled garden 
that surrounds Russell House—the artist’s home. Here 
came Mr. Abbey to end his quest for the Holy Grail; 
and here Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir Henry Irving, and 
men and women whose names are conjured by, gather 
together for what looks to be a charmed existence. The 
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THE PRIORY 


cricket-field is a few paces distant; the tennis-court a little 
further away, near the kennels of the Broadway hounds ; 
the golf links are easily reached; the lower roads invite to 
bicycling, and lead to various points of interest, from the 
ancient tomb of the Washingtons, six miles away, to the 
healing waters of the Hermit’s Spring, and every rod of 
ground teems with subjects for the painter. 

There are perhaps half a score of old Tudor mansions 
in the village, in the style of Russell House, built of gray 
limestone, with broad, mullioned windows, pointed gables 
topped with great balls or carved ornaments of stone, and 
label moldings and door-heads of true Elizabethan fashion. 
One of these is the Lygon Arms, an inn since the time of 
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Edward VJ., and well imbued with the true spirit of hos- 
pitality. Let us be glad that a few such are still standing 
in these days of brewery ownership and rule of the way- 
side hostelries. The Lygon is not too far from Worcester 
to make it credible that in its Cromwell room in the east 
wing that great soldier really slept, and that in another 
Charles I. met one of the Royalist supporters, Sheldon of 
Broadway Court, on March 10, 1645. 

But I find the cottages even more interesting than the 
fine houses. Their tiny lattices, with the ancient panes of 
greenish glass infinitesimally small, their curious bulging 
bow windows, their roofs of thatch or mossy stones, their 
floors of clean flag, the fires blazing on their hearths, and 


the bright blossoming plants that fill every casement, how- . 


ever small, though never to the exclusion of a fresh white 
muslin curtain, are at once so picture-like and so cozy that 
they win my heart. One sees at once where ‘Mr. Abbey 
has drawn his illustrations for the old English comedies. 
You almost seem to be turning his pages as you walk 
through the streets. 

3y some convenient arrangement every house and cot 
has a sunny wall, whereon pears and apricots are trained 
to the very chimneys and hang full of fruit, the leaves 
being cut away as the season advances, to let in more and 
more sunshine. As for the great Gloire de Dijon roses, 


they apparently flourish wherever you please to plant them, 
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nowhere in particular, but this thread-like path is its only 
connecting link with its nearest neighbor, yet intercourse is 
considered neither infrequent nor difficult. 

I can think of nothing more absolutely restful, of no spot 
where the hurry and unease of the big world so dwindle to 
proportions of such utter foolishness, as in the churchyard 
of Buckland on an Augustafternoon. How the warmth of 
the sunshine sinks into the old gray stones, where the 
memory of just and unjust is kept green by the softly 
creeping moss that spells out the rude lettering of their 
names; and the rooks circle sleepily about the square 
stone tower with its ancient dial, and only the sweet, sub- 
dued sounds of the voices of children and other happy 
young creatures mingle in the still, hazy air ! 

What keeps these dear old parish churches firmly 
planted through the changing centuries? Do their con- 
gregations ne’er break up, their centers of population never 
shift ? 

Almost as quaint is Child’s Wickham, another of Broad- 
way’s outlying dependencies, which until I saw Buckland 
seemed to me the least able to account for its own perpe- 
tuity of all the fascinating little hamlets I had known. But 
one little rhyme, wrongly scheduled as nonsense, accounts 
for many things in Our Old Home. ‘“’Tis because they 
choose to do just what they used todo ”’ that many places, 
many things, and many customs are maintained there 





THE ROAD TO SAINTSBURY 


climbing rampantly over the house-fronts, and sending out 
great fragrant clusters of roses to lay their soft pink-tinted 
yellow petals against the deeper tones of the limestone, or 
to mix with the royal purple of the clematis. 

Here they follow the good old tradition of the Bradweia, 
and charming footpaths criss-cross the fields in all direc- 
tions, making thoroughfares far more popular than the 
dusty roads. The bristling hawthorn hedges are pierced 
with frequent stiles, whose architecture might form a pleas- 
ing study in itself. Now it is a thick flat stone, deeply 
embedded on its edge, the top worn to a smooth hollow by 
the travel of generations; then it may be a picturesque 
arrangement of lichened logs, or even a smart bit of car- 
penter’s work, with rails and step, but always the stile is 
planned for a people of mighty limb. 

Looking dcwn from the hillside of a Sunday afternoon, 
you shall see the tidy farmers’ families wending through 
these fields from all directions toward cld St. Eadburgha’s 
Church, while the merry clinging jangle of her bells comes 
up from the hollow a mile away. 

Walk “through the coppice,” by a grassy path that will 
lead you over four moss-grown stiles, up a steep hill that 
rewards you with a far-stretching outlook over the vale to 
the Malvern Hills, through beech woods and blackberry- 
bushes and down a hill stiffer than the first, and you shall 
come upon a village in comparison with which Broadway 
appears a commercial center. Buckland has absolutely no 


thoroughfare. One road, it is true, leads into it from 


which would be quickly lost among a people less conser- 
vative—which means preservative as well. 
Any one who has been so fortunate as to be present at 


‘the annual School Treat in Broadway will be in no fear 


of its speedy depopulation. Two hundred school-children 
marched in line, with banners flying, as sturdy little speci- 
mens as one could ask to see, and, after a service in the 
church, scrambled under the trees for sweets, scattered by 
the rector’s liberal hand. And these were only the Church 
children, the Roman Catholics turning out in good num- 
ber on the following day. 

“Oh, there be the lady that painted we!” cries one 
delighted youngster, in the favorite grammatical idiom of 
the locality. 

For “inside ” information as to the history and manners 
of the place, in default of any local guide-book, or any but 
a passing allusion by Baedeker, the most interesting source 
is the Old Curiosity Shop, outside of which stand inviting 
rows of beds and tables, stools and candlesticks, gathered 
from every auction sale within a radius of twenty miles. 
To its proprietor (I assert it on no less authority than his 
own word) is due the success of most of the artistic work 
accomplished in his village. He shows you, with natural 
pride, photographs of certain well-known pictures, and 
produces forthwith the very tables, chairs, and sideboards 
that appear in them. 

“Oh, it’s the setting that does it,”’ he observes, with the 
air of experience ; adding, “ I furnish the settings !” 
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Grant’s Tomb 


Through the Trees 


_ The New Tomb 


ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


The Spectator Awheel 


One of the great features of wheel- 
ing is that it enables a person to get 
well acquainted with his own environ- 


ment. The Spectator knew very little 
about upper New York before his 





wheeling days began, and nothing of 
New Jersey and Long Island except 
what he saw from an occasional car 
window. Now the suburbs of New 
York are becoming as familiar as 
Madison Square. There is as much 
delight in discovering a new macadam- 
ized road as Hendrik Hudson found 
when he first sailed up the river 
which bears his name. To be sure, 
other people may have known that macadamized road intimately for 
many years; but red Indians had been paddling over the Hudson 
River for centuries before Hendrik was born, and doubtless visiting 
cave-dwellers were familiar with its waters zons before the days of 
the red Indian. Discovery is a personal matter: when you discover 
a thing, it begins to exist. The Spectator has never had an ambition 
to be “the first white man” to do anything. Let other white men 
go on ahead and cut their way through the forest, and still other 
white men follow them and construct comfortable hostelries—chen 
the Spectator is ready to appear on the scene. 

The Hudson County Boulevard, running for fourteen smooth, de- 
lightful miles from Fort Lee to Bergen Point, N. J., is one of the 
Spectator’s discoveries which he advises every New York wheelman 
to make his own as soon as possible. The builders of that road have 
made themselves a monument as enduring as brass and about as hard. 
It was a pleasant Saturday afternoon in early spring when the Spec- 
tator took the 3:15 boat at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, with 
the intention of discovering this new boulevard, opened only a few 
months before. As the boat neared the landing he asked a nice- 
looking young wheelman if he could direct him to the nearest way to 
reach his Mecca, and the young wheelman said he was going there 





A Bit of Good Road 





The Bicycle-Stand at Ciaremont 


too, and if the Spectator would follow he would guide. The Specta- 
tor has never yet found anything but courtesy among wheelmen. We 
turned to the left at the ferry landing and skirted the river for a mile, 
then climbed the hill (not a long climb at this point), went on for 
another mile, making several turns where the Spectator was very glad 
to be guided, and soon the broad, winding Hudson County Boulevard 
was under our tires and we were speeding on at a twelve-knot rate. 
The young man was on his way to Forty-second Street in New York; 


he was to cross the ferry at that point (think of it, you who are not 
yet numbered with the wheelmen: a person who wishes to go from 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street to Forty-second will cross the 
river, just for fun and a good road, and go down on the other side! 
Do you do that with your horses?) He seemed to like company, 
however, and when the Spectator said he proposed to see the other 
end of that boulevard before the sun went down, the young man 
agreed to go along, and we rolled on and on till Bergen Point appeared, 
and we alighted for Apollinaris lemonade where the road ended, and 
Staten Island was close at hand across the bay. A _ half-hour’s rest 
and we were on the way back, going down the hill to the Weehawken 
ferry with the Western sun transfiguring New York as if it were really 





The New St. Luke’s Hospital—from a Corner of Central Park 


a reformed city. ‘And so,home,” as Mr. Pepys would say; but Mr 


Pepys never had a cyclometer which could click off thirty-five miles 
between three o’clock and seven. 

One of the most delightful short trips around New York is the run 
to Throgg’s Neck and Fort Schuyler. The only difficulty is in getting 
comfortably out of the city; but the Spectatoris fond of doing a part of 
his day’s wheeling with his bicycle in a baggage-car, and he elected to 
take a train to Mount Vernon. From there to Throgg’s Neck, through 
Wakefield, Olinville, and Westchester, is a run of about fourteen 
miles, and the road is perfectly macadamized most of the way. The 
main road ends at the entrance to C. P. Huntington’s place, but a 
branch takes one to the Fort and its picturesque fortifications. 
Round wooden bull’s-eyes, painted to represent the ends of cannon, 
frown from its nice little walls, and one can imagine how a British 
man-of-war would tremble as it passed. Across the Sound there is 
another fortification—a much deadlier one, bearing in large letters the 
‘“ scare-head,” “ Torpedoes—Don’t Anchor.” One is not allowed to 
take pictures in Fort Schuyler. The Spectator apologizes for show- 
ing a few which he took, but one group of soldiers within the fort 
consented to be photographed without a murmur, and it was only as 
he was taking his last picture that he was told it was against the 
rules. A reporter had been there recently, and he had taken pictures 
and written up a story which contained things that were not so—he 
must have made it out as a strong fortress with lots of big guns—and 
this was not to happen again. We leaned our wheels against the 
trees on the lawn outside the fort, and watched the schooners and the 
sloops sail by with all their canvas set and a spanking breeze blowing 
them out into the Sound. Far off at the left a hundred sail dotted 
the blue waters ; and the grass was green and the sun shone—and it 
was good to be a wheelman. 

It was only a very few summers ago that the Spectator gazed with 
mingled feelings of curiosity and scorn upon the pioneer wheelwoman 
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of New York as she rode in Central Park with yellow leggins—the 
subject of a column “story” in the “ Sun,” and the object of as much 
attention as a circus parade. To-day there are about as many women 
as men on wheels, and the term “wheelman” is becoming more 
generic every month. Certainly there was never devised, in the his- 
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tory of the world, such a splendid out-of-door sport for women. The 
sunlight and the suburbs are theirs, and they can be as independent 
as they please—or they can make it a point to travel without a tool- 
bag of theirown. Not every woman has learned to ride gracefully— 
nor has every man, for that matter. They are prone to sit too far 
back, and at a wrong angle from the pedals, and to work their 
machines with a knee motion that suggests the walking-beam. The 
skirtless bloomer-girl is going—if indeed she evercame. New dresses 
have been devised with mysterious straps in their insides, and graceful 
folds to hang over the rear wheel, with enough room for the knees in 
front. But The Outlook has already given space to this subject. 

The Spectator has yet to find the first railroad man who bewails 
the passage of the Armstrong Bill, compelling the companies to carry 
bicycles as checked baggage. Perhaps it is because his acquaintance 
is more with the “hands ” than with the managers. Mr. Depew may 
not like the bill, but the ticket agent who has had to write out a paper 
check in triplicate for every 
bicycle, and stamp each one 
of the pieces, is not tearing 
his hair over the new law in 
sight of the passengers. The 
Spectator asked a baggageman 
how the change affected him. 
“T didn’t use to get any of the 
money, did I?” was the reply. 
The fagt.is that while it is 
quite true that bicycles are 
something of a nuisance in 
a baggage-car (they might be 
much less of a nuisance if the companies would bestir themselves 
enough to have hooks or racks for them), it should be remem- 
bered that the wheelman usually takes his wheel to the car and 
stands ready to take it off when the train reaches its destination. 
Through traffic is not seriously affected by carrying wheels. The 
picture which Mr. Depew drew of the Empire State Express hav- 
ing some day to refuse sixty passengers because there would have to 
be an extra car for wheels, is probably one of the genial railroad pres- 
ident’s pleasantries. If there is any law which compels a railroad to 
carry baggage on the same train with the passenger, it is certainly 
broken often as to trunks, and the bicycler going from New York to 
Buffalo is not liable to be in costume and to demand his wheel imme- 
diately on arrival. The Spectator is very fond of doing half a wheel- 
ing trip on the cars. He has wheeled, many a morning, to Yonkers, 
Tarrytown, or Sing Sing, and returned by train. The railroad com- 
pany may object to carrying his bicycle, but it certainly would not 
have carried 47m if it had not been for the wheel. He would hardly 
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have gone up to Sing Sing by train just for the pleasure of coming 
back the same way. ; 

Part of the wheeling between Yonkers and Hastings may be made 
on the Croton Aqueduct, and if one does not mind dismounting about 
once in a thousand feet to go through a narrow stile, it is a very 
pleasant experience. The Spectator tried it once last autumn in a 
mellow November morming, with hazy 
sunshine in the air, and the Hudson 
sparkling through the half-bared trees. 
It is a lonely piece of road, and one not 
to be attempted on a dark night. It is 
great fun, by the way, to wheel at night 
if one is sure of the road; and the 
Boulevard, Riverside Drive, and Cen- 
tral Park: are full of twinkling lights 
these spring evenings. Of course many 
wheel at night because they have no 
time for it in the day, but to the Spec- 
tator there is a special fascination about 
riding in semi-darkness. One goes faster, 
unconsciously, and really seems to pick 
one’s way with less care than in the 
light of day. The mystery about it and 
the possible danger lurking just ahead 
seem to add to the fascination. The average country road, with ruts 
and stones, on a moonless night, would 
have few charms, for there is as yet no 
bicycle lamp that really illumines the 
way; but a smooth asphalt is a dis- 
tinct pleasure. The novices are lurking 
in sheltered nooks, usually with a friend 
to support them, but the still more dan- 
gerous ice-wagons and coal-carts are 
hushed in sleep, and Colonel Waring’s 
white angels have left a clean road 
for the wheelmen. And what a debt 
of gratitude we owe to that same 
Colonel Waring! By eleven o’clock 
the Park and the Drive are almost 
deserted, but the lights still glimmer 
on the Boulevard, speeding southward 
till midnight. 

One February morning the Spectator had wheeled up to Washing- 
ton Bridge, and as he leaned his bicycle against the parapet the sight 
that met his eyes made him 
glad he was a Spectator and 
that the fates had directed 
him to that spot. There was 
almost no fog in the air 
above, and the sun was half 
shining through the clouds; 
but under the bridge, and 
stretching away as far as 
one could see to the north 
and south, was a white and 
billowy mass of vapor, so 
thick that only the tops of 
the trees could be seen coming through like rushes along either 
edge. It was banked up against the hills on the sides, and flowed 
just under the arches of High Bridge, and the Harlem River 
was blotted out and the “ Speedway ” was gone (would that it would 
stayso!). It seemed as if one could throw one’s self over the parapet 
and be borne up by the soft mass just below. Then a whistle was 
heard and a train rushed along, out of sight ; and the white smoke, 
whiter than the fog, broke through and settled above it in a line that 
grew longer and broader as the train sped on. 
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Books and Authors 


A Model Biography’ 


A slight, fragile figure; alert, agile, light of foot and quick in 
speech—at eighty-four Dr. Holmes was still the gayest of com- 
panions and the most charming of talkers. The power of sus- 
tained work had, of course, sensibly diminished; the creative 
current had visibly ebbed; but the vivacity of temperament and 
of mind escaped the touch of time. Of the bluest New England 
blood and in the direct line of the strictest New England tradi- 
tions, Dr. Holmes was the blithest spirit that ever came out of 
Puritanism. He was the child of his section, but he was utterly 
unlike the brilliant contemporaries who, with him, illustrated so 
conspicuously and in so many ways the temper, the spirit, and 
the ideals of New England. He had the cleanness of taste 
and life which have so long been typical of New England men 
of the best type; he had the keenness and agility of the New 
England mind, its swift observation, its rapid movement, its 
versatility ; he had also the thrift of time and strength, the habit 
of industry which 
belong to his sec- 
tion. He was essen- 
tially a serious man, 
living a _ laborious 
life; but the ethical 
quality was not ur- 
gent and dominant 
inhim. He did not 
struggle with the 
problem of sin like 
Hawthorne; he was 
not stirred by the 
National sin of slav- 
ery like Lowell and 
Whittier; he was 
not drawn to the 
higher vision of 
things like Emerson. 

The moral im- 
pulse, which ener- 
gized the New Eng- 
land nature to such 
a degree that it went 
far to overcome the 








thinness and cold- 
ness of the New 
England  tempera- 


ment, and to give it 
artistic quality and 
power in spite of 
these __ limitations, 
was not the mo- 
tive power in Dr. 
Holmes. He was 
of lighter build, of 
easier mood, of 
gayer temper. A 
New Englander to 
the heart, he _inter- 
preted New England 
as a_section rather 
than Puritanism as 
a moral force. He 
cared everything for 
old Boston, with its 
well-defined — social 
and intellectual con- 
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about himself, but he did it without giving offense; he was vain, 
but his vanity was of that innocent kind which gives the impres- 
sion of taking you into intimate relationship. He wrote about 
himself in a perfectly natural way, and his work is mainly a 
record of his observation, thought, and experience. He drew 
upon himself for literary material, and the supply was unfailing. 
He.was the most friendly, genial, and informal of writers; to 
read the Autocrat is to sit at table with him, or to meditate 
“four feet on the fender.” He loved scholars and scholar- 
ship, and his own knowledge was accurate and extensive; there 
is a flavor of learning in him which is always agreeable and 
never oppressive ; but in his best vein he is simply and unaffect- 
edly himself—a keen, wise, witty human spirit, vivacious, humane, 
and sincere. He takes us into his confidence with a frankness 
which is the most delicate compliment to our discretion and dis- 
crimination; he treats us as equals in wit and knowledge; and in 
those rare moments when he talks ex cathedra we are rather re- 
lieved than otherwise by the discovery that at heart he knows per- 
fectly well that he is more clever than we. The reformers among 
Dr. Holmes’s neighbors often did him injustice.because he did not 
cast in his fortunes with this or that particular movement; for- 
getting that every 
man has his own 
work to do, and that, 
above all, he has a 
right to do it in his 
own way. In like 
manner, comparing 
Dr. Holmes’s work 
with that of his 
more serious con- 
temporaries, we are 
likely to mistake its 
lightness of method 
for thinness of sub- 
stance, and to under- 
estimate its enduring 
quality. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Au- 
tocrat was not only 
one of the most 
delightful of men, 
but he was also one 
of the most gifted. 
His work has both 
distinctness and dis- 
tinction, individual- 
ity and charm. It 
is original in the 
sense that it does 
not grow out of 
other literary work, 
but is the expres- 
sion of a typical man 
of genius; of genius 
not of the highest 
order, but of genius 
of a genuine quality. 

A good biography 
was very essential 
in the case of Dr. 
Holmes, because the 
charm and power of 
the man were wholly 
personal; and such 
a biography Mr. 
Morse has given us: 
a record at once 
frank and full, and 














ditions; he cared ° yet reticent at points 
very little for the MOTLEY EMERSON HAWTHORNE where modern biog- 
movements of the WHITTIER yeoman LOWELL raphies have so often 


* day. He was neither 
an abolitionist, a suffragist, nor a temperance reformer; but he 
was, in his way, the finest interpreter New England has ever had. 
His very narrowness made his typical quality more definite and 


effective. He was clean, pure, intellectual New Englandism 
incarnate. So far as his work reveals his interests and sym- 


pathies, the South and West had no existence for him. He 
was a great provincial, who has given us a charming and endur- 
ing picture of his province—a picture which will go into our 
National gallery as the work of a true artist. 

Because his individuality was so marked and his world so near 
at hand and so sharply outlined, Dr. Holmes is by far the most 
thoroughly known of all our men of letters. He always talked 
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been garrulous; an 
estimate at once sympathetic, appreciative, and discriminating. 
Indeed, this biography is a model of loyal admiration and of 
sound judgment. The central figure is thrown on to the canvas 
with great distinctness, but the sense of proportion is never 
violated. A piece of work so intelligent, judicious, and inter- 
esting is an addition to our literature for which we ought to be 
grateful. It must be added that the publishers have given this 
admirable Life a form which is both beautiful and convenient. 
The illustrations add greatly to the interest of the book by 
recalling faces and places inseparably associated with the history 
of American literature. We are enabled to print on this and 


the following page two of these illustrations, through the courtesy 
of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., by whom 
they are copyrighted. 
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New Books 


The Book of Job (Macmillan & Co., New York) is the latest in Pro- 
fessor Moulton’s admirable series, “The Modern Reader’s Bible.” 
This book, which he fitly calls a dramatic poem framed in an epic 
story, is presented in its dramatic form with brief literary notes. We 
shall speak at an early date and at length of this series. It must 
suffice to say now and here that this pocket edition of “ The Book of 
Job” will be to most English readers like the discovery of a new and 
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great work. Eucharistic Conferences is the title of the collected papers 
presented at the First American Eucharistic Congress, Washington, 
D. C., October, 1895. “(The Catholic Book Exchange, New York.) 
The object of these Conferences is to promote greater devotion and a 
larger use of the Eucharist, as by a daily celebration of the mass, special 
preparations for it, explanation of its meaning, and the like. The 
Protestant reader will find this a valuable treatise, if he desires to 
obtain the Roman Catholic point of view of the Holy Sacrament. 

The Ideal of Universities,by Adolf Brodbeck, Ph.D., translated 
from the German and reprinted from the “ Metaphysical Magazine” 
(The Metaphysical Publishing Company, New York), is a series of 
essays on the function of the university, the main value of which will 
be their suggestiveness to professional teachers and those who have 
some part in the framing of educational systems. American Orations 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) is a new and revised edition of 
this valuable work—valuable not only for the specimens of eloquence 
which it contains, but also for the current, vital, personal interpretation 
of historical events by the men who had so great a part in making 
those events. 

Mrs. Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) again makes good use of her 
intimate knowledge of Anglo-Indian life in Hs Honour, and a Lady. 
There is more than local color, humor, reproduction of official, social, 
and native manners and life; there is also a subtle study of character 
and motive. The novel is well worth reading. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) Miss F. F. Montrésor has a singular gift for telling a 
pathetic story tenderly and without excess in expression. Worth 
While is such a tale. A second story in the volume is fairly good. 
The author will be remembered as having written “The One Who 
Looked On.” (E. Arnold, New York.)——-In M/ark Herron Alice W. 
Bailey takes her characters through summer schools, theosophy, 
mind-cure, the glories of the Chicago Fair, Christian Science, Indian 
philosophy, and much else that is mysterious. The book is immensely 
interesting, not as a story (there is not much plot, and the reader 
cares little how the love affair terminates), but as a well-informed 
study of the waves of mental excitement which have followed one 
another in the last few years. The author does not argue, and the 
talk of her characters is not wearisome. There is an extraordinary 
amount of observation in the book, and it is acutely suggestive. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) A third volume has been added 
to the reprint of William Carleton’s racy Zrazts and Stories of the 
Trish Peasantry. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) A Mountain 
Woman, by Elia W. Peattie (Way & Williams, Chicago), is a very 
tastefully made book which contains eight short stories. some of 
which have appeared in various magazines and journals. The stories 
are interesting chiefly because of a certain freshness of feeling in 
them and acertain note of promise. They are very uneven, and in 
one or two cases they are crude in construction, but the writer is 
dealing with real things in a genuine spirit, and her work is therefore 
worthy of careful attention. It contains the promise of better things. 
Mr. S. R. Keightley, the author of “The Crimson Sign,” has 
selected the period of the English Revolution as furnishing material 
for his new story, Zhe Cavaliers, a spirited novel of adventure. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) New editions of standard authors 




















constitute a very large part of the current publication, and, it hardly 
need be added, a very valuable part. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New 
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York) send us a new volume, 7he Unknown Masterpiece, in their 
series of Balzac’s translations, the work of translation being done in 
this case by Ellen Marriage, and Mr. Saintsbury, the general editor 
of the series, furnishing a preface. The further this series progresses, 
the more satisfactory become its qualities as a piece of tasteful and 
beautiful book-making. The same publishers issue also Daudet’s 
Tartarin on the Alps in the series commented upon in these columns 
last week. Across an Ulster Bog, by M. Hamilton (Edward Amold, 
New York), is a story of Irish life. With the memory of Jane 
Barlow’s simple Irish stories in 
the reader’s mind, “ Across an 
Uls:er Bog” is tame and colorless 

A new and enlarged edition of 
Mr. Julius H. Ward’s The White 
Mountains: A Guide to their In- 
terpretation, has been issued ; the 
new chapters are on The Gate- 
way at North Woodstock, The 
Mountain Colors, Snow-Shoeing 
on Osceola, and The Winni- 
pesaukee Region. We com- 
mented fully on this book when it 
first appeared, and need only say 
now that no lover of the White 
Mountains can afford not to read 
it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) Another delightful 
outdoor book from the same 
publishers is Miss Alice Brown’s 
By Oak and Thorn, which is a 
record of “ English days,” largely 
in Devon and Cornwall. It is 
very much more than a book of 
travel ; it touches literature and 
history at many points ; it is writ- 
ten with keen appreciation of 
the charm and association of the 
places visited; in style it is 
admirable. 

An important book of the 
week, one eagerly expected by 
many readers, is W. Fraser Rae’s 
biography of Sheridan. It is 
printed in two large volumes, has a portrait, and is accompanied with 
an introduction by Sheridan’s great-grandson, the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. A great deal of material not before published is 
included. We shall, of course, give a review of the work at a later 
date. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Charles G. Leland has followed his first series of Legends of 
Florence Collected from the People (Macmillan & Co., New York) with 
a second series. Mr. Leland had very rich material to draw upon in 
these two volumes, and it hardly need be said that he is an expert 
collector and sifter of popular tradition. No American of our time 
has been a greater adept in the lore of the common folk, and espe- 
cially of wandering folk like the Gypsies. Mr. Richard Lodge’s 
Richelieu, which bears the imprint of the same publishers, and which 
takes its place in the Foreign Statesmen Series, furnishes a compact 
account of one of the most adroit statesmen and one of the most 
picturesque characters in modern French history. 

Mr. William Root Bliss, who has shown so much knowledge of 
things colonial and provincial in connection with Buzzard’s Bay and 
the Old Colony, has prepared another book in the same vein on 
Quaint Nantucket (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), a study of the 
town as it existed for two hundred years before the invasion of the 
summer boarder, the material being taken from the town and port 
records, sea-journals, personal letters, and private manuscripts of 
various kinds. 

Professor Arthur T. Hadley’s Economics (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York) is a survey of the entire field from the standpoint of a 
moderate individualist, who is generally but not invariably opposed 
ta.measures urged on behalf of the poorer classes. Professor Had- 
ley’s individualism is not that of Herbert Spencer, nor, indeed, that 
of his senior colleague, Professor Sumner. The labor measure he 
most heartily indorses is the legislation restricting the hours of 
women and children in factories, to which the older individualists 
were so strenuously opposed. It is in regard to monopolies that his 
individualism is most marked. He seems to cling to the belief that 
enlightened self-interest will persuade natural monopolies and trusts 
to reduce rates to the level demanded by the public interest, and 
secured in other branches of industry by the presence of competition. 
In regard to railroads he even seems to feel that there is danger of 
too great competition, and recommends the permission of “ pooling ” 
contracts to prevent their competing with each other in the unre- 
stricted way necessary for merchants and farmers. On the question 
of taxation Professor Hadley is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
principles of free trade, and somewhat in sympathy with the principle 
of progressive taxation. On the question of currency he is entirely 
out of sympathy with the bimetallist movement. He even maintains 
that the success of France in maintaining silver and gold at the legal 
ratio was limited to “the first half of the present century,” when “ the 
production of both gold and silver was slow and equable.” Asa matter 
of fact, the relative production of gold was trebled during this period, 
and the greatest triumph of the French law was during the decade 
following 1850, when the production of gold was again and suddenly 
trebled without a sensible change in the relative value of the two 
metals. Still more unjustifiable is Professor Hadley’s argument that 
an increase in the currency injures labor. He bases this upon the 

{Continued on page 1008] 
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KATE CARNEGIE’ 


By lan Maclaren 


Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” ‘“‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN THE GLOAMING 


August is our summer-time in the north, and Carmichael 
found it pleasant walking from Lynedoch bridge to Kil- 
bogie. The softness of the gloaming, and the freshness 
of the falling dew, and the scent of the honeysuckle in the 
hedge, and the smell of the cut corn in the fields—for 
harvest is earlier down there than with us—and the cattle 
chewing the cud, and the sheltering shadow of old beech- 
trees, shed peace upon him and touched the young minis- 
ter’s imagination. Fancies he may have had in early 
youth, but he had never loved any woman except his 
mother and his aunt. There had been times when he and 
his set declared they would never marry, and one, whose 
heart was understood to be blighted, had drawn up the 
constitution of a celibate Union.” It was never completed 
—and therefore never signed—because the brotherhood 
could not agree about the duration of the vows—the drafts- 
man, who has been twice married since then, standing 
stiffly for their perpetuity, while the others considered that 
a dispensing power might be lodged in the Moderator of 
Assembly. 

This railing against marriage on the part of his friends 
was pure boyishness, and they were all engaged on the 
mere prospect of a kirk; but Carmichael had more of a 
mind on the matter. There was in him an ascetic bent, 
inherited from some Catholic ancestor, and he was almost 
convinced that a minister would serve God with more 
abandonment in the celibate state. As an only child, 
and brought up by a mother given to noble thoughts, he 
had learned to set women in a place by themselves, and 
considered marriage for ordinary men to flavor of sacri- 
lege. His mother had bound it ag a law upon him that he 
was never to exercise his tongue on a woman’s failings, 
never to argue with a woman unto her embarrassment, 
never to regard her otherwise than as his superior. Women 
noticed that Carmichael bore himself to them as if each 
were a Madonna, and treated him in turn according to 
their nature. Some were abashed, and could not under- 
stand the lad’s shyness; those were saints. Some were 
amused, and suspected him of sarcasm; those were less 
than saints. Some horrified him unto confusion of face 
because of the shameful things they said. One middle- 
aged female, whose conversation oscillated between physi- 
ology and rescue work, compelled Carmichael to sue for 
mercy on the ground that he had not been accustomed to 
speak about such details of life with a woman, and ever 
after described him as a prude. It seemed to Carmichael 
that he was disliked by women because he thought more 
highly of them than he ought to think. 

Carmichael was much tried by the baser of his fellow- 
students, especially a certain class of smug, self-contented, 
unctuous men, who neither had endured -hardship to get 
to college, nor did any work at college. They were de- 
scribed in reports as the * fruits of the revival,” and had 
been taken from behind counters and sent to the University, 
not because they had any love of letters, like Domsie’s 
lads at Drumtochty, but because rich old ladies were much 
impressed by the young men’s talk, and the young men 
were perfectly aware that they would be better off in the 
ministry than in any situation they could gain by their own 
merits. As Carmichael grew older, and therefore more 
charitable, he discovered with what faulty tools the work 
of the world and even of kirks is carried on, and how there 
is a root of good in very coarse and common souls. When 
he was a young judge—from whom may the Eternal deliver 
us all—he was bitter against the “ fruits,” as he called 
them, because they did their best to escape examinations, 
and spoke in a falsetto voice, and had no interest in dogs, 
and because they told incredible tales of their spiritual 
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achievements. But chiefly did Carmichael’s gorge rise 
against those unfortunates because of the mean way they 
spoke of marriage; and on this account, being a high- 
spirited young fellow, he said things which could hardly 
be defended, and of which afterward he honestly repented. 

“Yes, religion is profitable for both worlds,’ one of 
them would exhort by the junior common-room fire, ‘‘ and 
if you doubt it, look at me; five-and-twenty shillings a 
week as a draper’s assistant was all I had, and no chance 
of rising. Now I’m a gentleman ’’—here Carmichael used 
to look at the uncleanly little man and snort—“ and in two 
years I could aske any girl in religious society, and she 
would take me. A minister can marry any woman, if he 
be evangelical. Ah,” he would conclude, witha fine strain 
of piety, ‘ Gospel is its own reward.” 

What enraged Carmichael as he listened in the distance 
to these pans of pharisaism was the disgusting fact that the 
“fruits ” did carry off great spoil in the marriage field, so 
that to a minister without culture, manners, or manliness, 
a middle-class family would give their pet daughter, when 
they would have refused her to a ten times better man 
fighting his way up in commerce. If she died, then this 
enterprising buccaneer would achieve a second and a third 
conquest, till in old age he would rival the patriarchs in 
the number of his wives and possessions. As for the girl, 
Carmichael concluded that she was still under the glamour 
of an ancient superstition, and took the veil after a 
very commonplace and squalid fashion. This particular 
“fruit”? against whom Carmichael in his young unchari- 
tableness especially raged, because he was more self-com- 
placent and more illiterate than his fellows, married the 
daughter of a rich self-made man, and on the father’s 
death developed a peculiar form of throat disease, which 
laid him aside from the active work of the ministry— 
a mysterious providence, as he often explained—but al- 
lowed him to enjoy life with a guarded satisfaction. What 
Carmichael said to-him about his ways and his Gospel was 
very unpleasant and quite unlike Carmichael’s kindly 
nature, but the only revenge the victim took was to state 
his conviction that Scotland would have nothing to do with 
a man that was utterly worldly, and in after years to warn 
vacant churches against one who did not preach the Cross. 

Atter one of those common-room encounters, Carmichael 
used to fling himself out into the east wind and grayness 
of Edinburgh, fuming against the simplicity of good people, 
against the provincialism of his college, against the phari- 
saism of his church, against the philistinism of Scottish 
life. He would go down to Holyrood and pity Queen 
Mary, transported from the gay court of France to Knox’s 
Scotland, divided between theology and bloodshed. In 
the evening he would sweep his table clean of German 
books on the Pentateuch, and cover it with prints of the 
old masters, which he had begun to collect, and ancient 
books of Catholic devotion, and read two letters to his 
mother from her uncle, who had been a Vicar-General, and 
died in an old Scottish convent in Spain. There was very 
little in the letters beyond good wishes and an account of 
the Vicar-General’s health, but they seemed to link a Free 
Kirk divinity student on to the Holy Catholic Church. 
Mother Church cast her speli over his imagination, and he 
envied the lot of her priests, who held a commission no 
man denied and administered a world-wide worship, whom 
a splendid tradition sanctioned, whom each of the arts 
hastened to aid ; while he was to be the minister of a local 
sect and work with the “fruits,” who knew nothing of 
Catholic Christianity, but supposed their little eddy, 
whereon they danced like rotten sticks, to be the main 
stream. Next day a reaction would set in, and Carmichael 
would have a fit of bohemianism, and resolve to be a man 
of letters. So the big books on theology would again be 
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Journal,” that kindliest of all journals to the young author, 
which he would receive back in a week “with thanks.” 
The Sunday night came, and Carmichael sat down to write 
his weekly letter to his mother—she got notes between, he 
found them all in her drawers, not a scrap missing—and 
as he wrote, his prejudices and petulances and fancies 
and unrest passed away. Before he had told her all that 
happened to him during the week—touching gently on the 
poor revivalist—although his mother had a saving sense of 
humor, and was a quite wonderful mimic—and saying 
nothing of his evening with St. Francis de Sales—for this 
would have alarmed her at once—he knew perfectly well 
that he would be neither a Roman nor a reporter, but a 
Free Kirk minister, and was not utterly cast down ; for, 
notwithstanding the yeasty commotion of youth and its 
censoriousness, he had a shrewd idea that a man is likely 
to do his life-work best in the tradition of his faith and 
blood. Next morning his heart warmed as he went in 
through the college gates, and he would have defended 
Knox unto the death, as the maker of Scotland. His 
fellow-students seemed now a very honest set of men, as 
indeed they were, although a trifle limited in horizon, and 
he hoped that one of the “fruits ” was satisfied with his 
Sunday’s work; which shows that as often as a man of 
twenty-one gets out of touch with reality he ought straight- 
way to sit down and write to his mother. Carmichael 
indeed told me one evening at the Cottage that he never 
had any mystical call to the ministry, but only had entered 
the Divinity Hall instead of going to Oxford because his 
mother had this for her heart’s desire, and he loved her. 
As a layman it perhaps did not become me to judge mys- 
teries, but I dared to say that any man might well be 
guided by his mother in religion, and that the closer he 
kept to her memory the better he would do his work. After 
which both of us smoked furiously, and Carmichael, two 
minutes later, was moved to remark that some Turkish I 
had then was enough to lure a man up Glen Urtach in the 
month of December. 

The young minister was stirred on the way to Kilbogie, 
and began to dream dreams in the twilight. Love had 
come suddenly to him, and after an unexpected fashion. 
Miss Carnegie was of another rank and another faith, nor 
was she even his ideal woman, neither conspicuously 
spiritual nor gentle, but frank, outspoken, fearless, self- 
willed. He could also see that she had been spoiled by 
her father and his friends, who had given her carte blanche 
to say and do what she pleased. Very likely—he could 
admit that even in the first blush of his emotion—she 
might be passionate and prejudiced on occasion, even a 
fierce hater. This he had imagined in the Tochty woods, 
and was not afraid, for her imperfections seemed to him a 
provocation and an attraction. They were the defects of 
her qualities—of her courage, candor, generosity, affection. 
Carmichael leant upon a stile, and recalled the carriage 
of her head, the quick flash of her eye, the tap of her foot, 
the fascination of her manner. She was free from the 
affectations, gaucheries, commonplaces, wearinesses of 
many good women he had known. ‘St. Theresa had been 
the woman enshrined in the tabernacle of his heart, but 
life might have been a trifle tiresome if a man were mar- 
ried toa saint. The saints have no humor and do not 
relax. Life with a woman like Miss Carnegie would be 
effervescent and stimulating, full of surprises and piquancy. 
No, she was not a saint, but he felt by an instinct she was 
pure, loyal, reverent, and true at the core. She was a gal- 
lant lass, and . . . he loved her. 

What an absurdity was this reverie, and Carmichael 
laughed aloud ‘at himself. Twice he had met Miss Carnegie 
—on one occasion she had found him watering strange 
dogs out of his hat, and on the other he had given her to 
understand that women were little removed from fools. 
He had made the worst of himself, and this young woman 
who had lived with smart people must have laughed at 
him. Very likely she had made him into a story, for as a 
raconteur himself he knew the temptation to work up raw 
material; or perhaps Miss Carnegie had forgotten long ago 
that he had called. Suppose that he should call to-morrow 
on his way home and say, “General Carnegie, I think it 
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right to tell you that I admire your daughter very much, 
and should like your permission to pay my addresses. I 
am Free Church minister in Drumtochty, and my stipend 
is £200 a year” . . . his laugh this time was rather bitter. 
The Carnegies would be at once admitted into the county 
set, and he would meet them only atatime . . . Lord Hay 
was a handsome and pleasant young fellow. He would be 
at Glen Urtach House for the shooting in a few days . . 
that was a likely thing to happen . . . the families were 
old friends . , . there would be great festivities in the 
Glen . . . perhaps he would be asked to propose the 
bride’s health . . . It really seemed a providence that 
Saunderson should come along the road when he was 
playing the fool like a puling boy, for if any man could 
give a douche to love-sickness it was the minister of Kil- 
bogie. 

Carmichael was standing in the shadow as Saunderson 
came along the road, and the faint light was a perfect at- 
mosphere for the dear old bookman. Standing at his full 
height he might have been six feet, but with much poring 
over books and meditation he had descended some three 
inches. His hair was long, not because he made any con- 
scious claim to genius, but because he forgot to get it cut, 
and, with his flowing, untrimmed beard, was now quite gray. 
Within his clothes he was the merest skeleton, being so 
thin that his shoulder-blades stood out in sharp outline, 
and his hands were almost transparent. The redeeming 
feature in Saunderson was his eyes, which were large and 
eloquent, of a trustful, wistful hazel, the beautiful eyes of 
a dumb animal. Whether he was expounding doctrines of 
an incredible disbelief in humanity, or exalting, in rare 
moments, the riches of a divine love in which he did not 
expect to share, or humbly beseeching his brethren to give 
him information on some point in scholarship no one knew 
anything about except himself, or stroking the hair of some 
little child sitting upon his knee, those eyes were ever 
simple, honest, and most pathetic. Young ministers com- 
ing, to the Presbytery full of self-conceit and new views 
were arrested by their light shining through the glasses, 
and came in a year or two to have a profound regard for 
Saunderson, curiously compounded of amusement at his 
ways, which for strangeness were quite beyond imagination, 
admiration for his knowledge, which was amazing for its 
accuracy and comprehensiveness, respect for his honesty, 
which feared no conclusion, however repellent to flesh and 
blood, but chiefly of love for the unaffected and shining 
goodness of a man in whose virgin soul neither self nor this 
world had any part. For yearsthe youngsters of the Pres- 
bytery knew not how to address the minister of Kilbogie, 
since any one who had dared to call him Saunderson, as they 
said “Carmichael” and even ‘‘ MacWheep,” though he 
was elderly, would have been deposed, without delay, from 
the ministry—so much reverence at least was in the lads— 
and “ Mister ” attached to this personality would be like a 
silk hat on the head of an Eastern sage. Jenkins of 
Pitrodie always considered that he was inspired when he 
one day called Saunderson “ Rabbi,” and unto the day of 
his death Kilbogie was so called. He made protest 
against the title as being forbidden in the Gospels, but the 
lads insisted that it must be understood in the sense of 
scholar, whereupon Saunderson disowned it on the ground 
of his slender attainments. The lads saw the force of this 
objection, and admitted that the honorable word belonged 
by rights to MacWheep, but it was their fancy to assign it 
to Saunderson—whereat Saunderson yielded, only exact- 
ing a pledge that he should never be so called in public, 
lest all concerned be condemned for foolishness. When 
it was announced that the University of Edinburgh had 
resolved ‘to confer the degree of D.D. on him for his dis- 
tinguished learning and great services to theological 
scholarship, Saunderson, who was delighted when Dow- 
bizgin of Muirtown got the honor for being an ecclesiastic, 
would have refused it for himself had not his boys gone 
out in a body and compelled him to accept. They also 
purchased a doctor’s gown and hood, and invested him 
with them in the name of Kilbogie two days before the 
capping. One of them saw that he was duly brought to 
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days took place. Another sent a list of Saunderson’s 
articles to British and foreign theological and philological 
reviews, which filled half a column of the “ Caledonian,” 
and drew forth a complimentary article from that exceed- 
ingly able and caustic paper, whose editor lost all his hair 
through sympathetic emotion the morning of the Disruption, 
and ever afterward pointed out the faults of the Free Kirk 
with much frankness. The fame of Rabbi Saunderson 
was so spread abroad that a great cheer went up as he 
came in with the other Doctors-elect, in which he cordially 
joined, considering it to be intended for his neighbor, a 
successful West End clergyman, the author of a “ Life of 
Dorcas” and other pleasing booklets. For some time 
after his boys said “ Doctor” in every third sentence, and 
then grew weary of a too common title, and fell back on 
_ Rabbi, by which he was known unto the day of his death, 
and which is engraved on his tombstone. 

The Rabbi was tasting some morsel of literature as he 
came along, and halted opposite Carmichael, whom he did 
not see in the shadow, that he might enjoy it aloud. 

“That is French verse, Rabbi, I think, but it sounds 
archaic ; is it from a Huguenot poet ?” 

“* Assuredly,” replied the Rabbi, not one whit astonished 
that a man should come out from a hedge on Kilbogie 
road and recognize his quotation ; “and, as you suggest, a 
piece which I have good evidence Queen Mary used to 
read. It is you, John Carmichael.” The Rabbi awoke 
from the past, and held Carmichael’s hand in both of his. 
“This was very mindful. You were going home from 
Pitscourie and turned aside to visit me. 

“It is unfortunate that I am hastening to a farm called 
the Mains, on the border of Pitscourie parish, to expound 
the Word ; but you will go on to the Manse and straitly 
charge Barbara to give you food, and I will hasten to 
return.” And the Rabbi looked forward to the night with 
great satisfaction. 

‘No, I am not coming from Pitscourie, and you are not 
going there, as far as one can see. Why, you are on your 
way to Tochty woods; you are going west instead of east ; 
Rabbi, tell the truth, have you been snuffing ?” 

This was a searching question, and full of history. 
When the Rabbi turned his back against the wind to snuff 
with greater comfort, he was not careful to resume his 
original position, but continued cheerfully in the new direc- 
tion. This weakness was so well known that the school 
bairns would watch till he had started, and stand in 
a row on the road to block his progress. Then there 
would be a parley, which would end in the Rabbi capitu- 
lating and rewarding the children with peppermints, where- 
upon they would see him fairly off again and go on their 
way—often looking back to see that he was safe, and 
somehow loving him all the more for his strange ways. So 
much indeed was the Rabbi beloved that a Pitscourie 
laddie, who described Saunderson freely as a “daftie” to 
Mains’ grandson, did not see clearly for a week, and never 
recovered his lost front tooth. 

‘“* That,” remarked young Mains, “ill learn Pitscourie 
tae set up impidence aboot the minister.” 

“There is no doubt that I snuffed—it was at Claypots 
steading—but there was no wind that I should turn. This 
is very remarkable, John, and . . . disconcerting. 

“These humiliations are doubtless a lesson,” resumed 
the Rabbi as they hurried to Mains, “and a rebuke. 
Snuffing is in no sense a necessity, and I have long recog- 
nized that the habit requires to be restricted—very care- 
fully restricted. For some time I have had fixed times— 
once in the forenoon, once in the afternoon, and again in 
the evening. Had I restrained myself till my work was 
over and I had returned home, this misadventure would 
not have occurred, whereby I have been hindered and the 
people will have been kept waiting for their spiritual food. 

“Tt is exactly thirty years to-night since I began this 
meeting in Mains,” the Rabbi explained to Carmichael, 
‘‘and I have had great pleasure in it and some profit. My 
subject has been the Epistle to the Romans, and by the 
goodness of God we are approaching the last chapters. 
The salutations will take about a year or so; Rufus, chosen 
in the Lord, will need careful treatment; and then I 
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thought, if I were spared, of giving another year to a brief 
review of the leading points of doctrine; eh ?” 

Carmichael indicated that the family at Mains would 
almost expect something of the sort, and inquired whether 
there might not be a few passages requiring separate treat- 
ment at fuller length than was possible in this hurried 
commentary. 

“ Quite so, John, quite so; no one is more bitterly con- 
scious of the defects of this exposition than myself—meager 
and superficial to a degree, both in the patristic references 
and the experimental application; but we are frail crea- 
tures, John, and it is doubtful whether the exposition of 
any book should extend over a generation. It has always 
caused me regret that Mains—I mean the father of the 
present tenant—departed before we had come to the com- 
fort of the eighth chapter.” 

The Rabbi’s mind was much affected by this thought, 
and twice in the kitchen his eye wandered to the chair 
where his friend had sat, with his wife beside him. From 
Priscilla and Aquila he was led into the question of hos- 
pitality, on which he spoke afterward til] they came to the 
Manse, where he stationed Carmichael on the doorstep till 
he secured a light. 

“There is a parcel of books on the floor, partially 
opened, and the way of passing is narrow and somewhat 
dangerous in the darkness.” 


CHAPTER XII.—-KILBOGIE MANSE 


Ministers there were in the great strath so orderly that 
they kept their sealing-wax in one drawer and their string 
in another, while their sermons were arranged under the 
books of the Bible, and tied with green silk. Dr. Dow- 
biggin, though a dull man and of a heavy carriage, could 
find in an instant the original draft of a motion on instru- 
mental music he made in the Presbytery of Muirtown in 
the year 759, and could also give the exact page in the 
blue-books for every word he had uttered in the famous 
case when he showed that the use of a harmonium to train 
MacWheep’s choir was a return to the bondage of Old 
Testament worship. His collection of pamphlets was 
supposed to be unique, and were a terror to controver- 
sialists, no man knowing when a rash utterance on the 
bottomless mystery of “ spiritual independence ” might not 
be produced from the Doctor’s coat-tail pocket. He retired 
to rest at 10:15, and rose at six, settling the subject of his 
next sermon on Sabbath evening, and finishing the first 
head before breakfast on Monday morning. He had three 
hats—one for funerals, one for marriages, one for ordinary 
occasions—and he has returned from the Presbytery door 
to brush his coat. Morning prayers in Dr. Dowbiggin’s 
house were at 8:5, and the wrath of the Doctor was so 
dangerous that one probationer staying at the manse, and 
not quite independent of influence, did not venture to 
undress, but snatched a fearful doze sitting upright on a 
cane-bottomed chair, lest he should not be in at the Psalm. 
Young ministers of untidy habits regarded Dr. Dowbiggin’s 
study with despair, and did not recover their spirits till 
they were out of Muirtown. Once only did this eminent 
man visit the manse of Kilbogie, and in favorable 
moments after dinner he would give his choicer experi- 
ences. 

‘“‘It is my invariable custom to examine my bed to see 
that everything is in order, and any one sleeping in Kil- 
bogie Manse will find the good of such a precaution. I 
trust Iam not a luxurious person—it would ill become one 
who came out in ’43—but I have certainly become ac- 
customed to the use of sheets. When I saw there were 
none on the bed, I declined to sleep without them, and I 
indicated my mind very distinctly on the condition of the 
manse. 

“Would you believe it?” the Doctor used to go on. 
‘*‘ Saunderson explained, as if it were a usual occurrence, 
that he had given away all the spare linen in his house to 
a girl that had to marry in . . . urgent circumstances, and 
had forgotten to get more. And what do you think did 
he offer as a substitute for sheets?” No one could even 


imagine what might not occur to the mind of Saunderson. 
“Towels, as I am an honorable man; a collection 0 
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towels, as he put it, ‘skillfully attached together, might 
make a pleasant covering.’ That is the first and last time 
I ever slept in the Free Church Manse of Kilbogie. As 
regards Saunderson’s study, I will guarantee that the like 
of it cannot be found within Scotland,” and at the very 
thought of it that exact and methodical ecclesiastic realized 
the limitations of language. 

His boys boasted of the Rabbi’s study as something 
that touched genius in its magnificent disorderliness, and 
Carmichael was so proud of it that he took me to see it as 
to a shrine. One whiff of its atmosphere as you entered 
the door gave an appetite and raised the highest expecta- 
tions. For any bookman can estimate a library by scent 
—if an expert, he could even write out a catalogue of the 
books and sketch the appearance of the owner. Heavy 
odor of polished mahogany, Brussels carpets, damask 
curtains and tablecloths: then the books are kept within 
glass, consist of sets of standard works in half calf, and 
the owner will give you their cost wholesale to a farthing. 
Faint fragrance of delicate flowers, and Russia leather, 
with a hint of cigarettes: prepare yourself for a marvelous 
wall-paper, etchings, bits of oak, limited editions, and a 
man in a velvet coat. Smell of paste and cloth binding 
and general newness means yesterday’s books and a man 
racing through novels with a paper-knife. Those are only 
book-rooms by courtesy, and never can satisfy any one 
who has breathed the sacred air. It is a rich and strong 
spirit, not only filling the room, but pouring out from the 
door and possessing the hall, redeeming an opposite dining- 
room from grossness, and a more distant drawing-room 
from frivolity, and even lending a goodly flavor to bed- 
rooms on upper floors. It is distilled from curious old 
duodecimos packed on high shelves out of sight, and blows 
over folios, with large clasps, that once stood in monastery 
libraries, and gathers a subtle sweetness from parchments 
that were illuminated in ancient scriptoriums, that are now 
grass-grown, and is fortified with good old musty calf. 
The wind was from the right quarter on the first day I 
visited Kilbogie Manse, and as we went up the garden 
walk the Rabbi’s library already bade us welcome, and 
assured us of our reward for a ten miles’ walk. 

Saunderson was perfectly helpless in all manner of 
mechanics—he could not drive a tack through anything 
except his own fingers, and had given up shaving at the 
suggestion of his elders—and yet he boasted, with truth, 
that he had got three times as many books into the study 
as his predecessor possessed in all his house. For Saun- 
derson had shelved the walls from the floor to the ceiling, 
into every corner, and over the doors, and above the 
windows, as well as below them. The wright had wished 
to leave the space clear above the mantelpiece. 

“Ye “ill be hanging Dr. Chalmers there, or maybe John 
Knox, and a bit clock ’ill be handy for letting ye ken the 
’oors on Sabbath.” 

The Rabbi admitted that he had a Knox, but was full 
of a scheme for hanging him over his history, which he 
considered both appropriate and convenient. As regards 
time, it was the last thing of which that worthy man desired 
to be reminded—going to bed when he could no longer see 
for weariness, and rising as soon as he awoke, taking his 
food when it was brought to him, and being conducted to 
church by the beadle after the last straggler was safely 
seated. He even cast covetous eyes upon the two windows, 
which were absurdly large, as he considered, but com- 
promised matters by removing the shutters and filling up the 
vacant space with slender works of devotion. It was one of 
his conceits that the rising sun smote first on an A Kempis, 
for this he had often noticed as he worked of a morning. 

Book-shelves had long ago failed to accommodate 
Rabbi’s treasures, and the floor had been bravely utilized. 
Islands of books, rugged and perpendicular, rose on every 
side; long promontories reached out from the shores, 
varied by bold headlands ; and so broken and varied was 
that floor that the Rabbi was pleased to call it the Aigean 
Sea, where he had his Lesbos and his Samos. It is abso- 


lutely incredible, but it is all the same a simple fact, that 
he knew every book and its location, having a sense of the 
feel as well as the shape of his favorites. This was not 
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because he had the faintest approach to orderliness-—for 
he would take down twenty volumes and never restore them 
to the same place by any chance.’ It was a sort of moth- 
erly instinct by which he watched over them all, even loved 
prodigals that wandered over all the study and then set off 
on adventurous journeys into distant rooms. The restora- 
tion of an emigrant to his lawful home was celebrated by a 
feast in which, by a confusion of circumstances, the book 
played the part of calf, being read afresh from beginning 
to end. During his earlier and more agile years the Rabbi 
used to reach the higher levels of his study by wonderful 
gymnastic feats, but after two falls—one with three Ante- 
Nicene fathers in close pursuit—he determined to call in 
assistance. This he did after an impressive fashion. 
When he attended the roup at Pitfoodles—a day of histori- 
cal prices—and purchased, in open competition, at three 
times its value, a small stack-ladder, Kilbogie was con- 
vulsed, and Mains had to offer explanations. 

‘‘He’s cuttit aff seevin feet, and rins up it tae get his 
tapmaist bukes, but that’s no a’,” and then Mains gave it 
to be understood that the rest of the things the minister 
had done with that ladder were beyond words. For in 
order that the rough wood might not scar the sensitive 
backs of the fathers, the Rabbi had covered the upper end 
with cloth, and for that purpose had utilized a pair of 
trousers. It was not within his ability in any way to 
reduce or adapt his material, so that those interesting gar- 
ments remained in their original shape, and as often as the 
ladder stood reversed, presented a very impressive and 
diverting spectacle. It was the inspiration of one of Car- 
michael’s most successful stories—how he had done his 
best to console a woman on the death of her husband, and 
had not altogether failed, till she caught sight of the 
deceased’s nether garments waving disconsolately on a 
rope in the garden, when she refused to be comforted. 
“Toom (empty) breeks tae me noo,” and she wept pro- 
fusely, “‘toom breeks tae me.” 

One of- the great efforts of the Rabbi’s life was to seat 
his visitors, since, beyond the one chair, accommodation 
had to be provided on the table, wheresoever there hap- 
pened to be no papers, and on the ledges of the book- 
cases. It was pretty to see the host suggesting from a 
long experience those coigns of vantage he counted easiest 
and safest, giving warnings also of unsuspected danger in 
the shape of restless books that might either disappear 
from beneath one’s feet or descend on one’s head. Car- 
michael, however, needed no such guidance, for he knew 
his way about in the marvelous place, and at once made 
for what the boys called the throne of the fathers. This 
was a lordly seat, laid as to its foundation in medieval 
divines of ponderous volume, but excellently finished with 
the Benedictine edition of St. Augustine, softened by two 
cushions, one for a seat and another for a back. Here 
Carmichael used to sit in great content, smoking and 
listening while the Rabbi hunted a passage through Scrip- 
ture with many authorities, or defended the wildest Calvin- 
ism with strange, learned arguments ; from this place he 
would watch the Rabbi searching for a lost note on some 
passage of Holy Writ amid a pile of papers two feet deep, 
through which he burrowed on all fours, or climbing for a 
book on the sky-line, to forget his errand and to expound 
some point of doctrine from the top of the ladder. 

** You’re comfortable, John, and you do not want to put 
off your boots after all that traveling to and fro; then I 
will search for Barbara, and secure some refreshment for 
our bodies,” and Carmichael watched the Rabbi depart 
with pity, for he was going on a troublous errand. 

Housekeepers are, after beadles, the most wonderful func- 
tionaries in the ecclesiastical life of Scotland, and every 
species could be found within a day’s journey of Drum- 
tochty. Jenkins, indeed, suggested that a series of papers 
on Church Institutions read at the clerical club should 
include one on housekeepers, and offered to supply the 
want, which was the reason why Dr. Dowbiggin refused to 
certify him to a vacancy, speaking of him as “frivolous 
and irresponsible.” Theclass ranged from Sarah of Drum- 
tochty, who could cook and knew nothing about ecclesi- 
astical affairs, to that austere damsel, Margarei Meikle- 
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wham of Pitscourie, who had never prepared an appetizing 
meal in her life, but might have sat as an elder in the 
Presbytery. 

Among all her class, Barbara MacCluckie stood an easy 
worst, being the most incapable, unsightly, evil-tempered, 
vexatious woman into whose hands an unmarried man had 
ever been delivered. MacWheep had his own trials, but 
his ruler saw that he had sufficient food and some comfort ; 
but Barbara laid herself out to make the Rabbi’s life a 
misery. He obtained food only as a favor, and an extra 
blanket had to be won by a week’s abject humiliation. Fire 
was at times denied him, and he secured oil for his lamp 
by stratagems. Latterly he was glad to send strange minis- 
ters to Mains, and only his boys forced lodgment in the 
manse. The settlement of Barbara was the great calamity 
of the Rabbi’s life, and was the doing of his own good 
nature. He first met her when she came to the manse one 
evening to discuss the unlawfulness of infant baptism and 
the duty of holding Sunday on Saturday, being the Jewish 
Sabbath. His interest deepened on learning that she had 
been driven from twenty-nine situations through the per- 
secution of the ungodly; and on her assuring him that she 
had heard a voice in a dream bidding her take charge of Kil- 
bogie Manse, the Rabbi, who had suffered many things at 
the hands of young girls given to lovers, installed Barbara, 
and began to repent that very day. A tall, bony, forbid- 
ding woman, with a squint, and a nose turning red from 
chronic indigestion, let it be said for her that she did not 
fallinto the sins of her predecessors. It was indeed a 
pleasant jest in Kilbogie for four Sabbaths that she allowed 
a local Romeo, who knew not that his Juliet was gone, to 
make his adventurous way to her bedroom window, and 
then showed such an amazing visage that he was laid up 
for a week through the suddenness of his fall. What the 
Rabbi endured no one knew, but his boys understood that 
the only relief he had from Barbara’s tyranny was on Sab- 
bath evening, when she stated her objections to the doctrine, 
and threatened to walk into Muirtown in order to escape 
from unsound doctrine. On such occasions the Rabbi 
laid himself out for her instruction with much zest; and he 
knew when he had produced an impression, for then he 
went supperless to bed. Between this militant spirit and 
the boys there was an undying feud, and Carmichael was 
not hurt to hear her frank references to himself. 

“*What need he come stravagin’ doon frae Drumtochty 
for? It wud set him better tae wait on his ain fouks. A 
licht-headed fellow, they say as kens; an’ as for his doc- 
trine—weel, maybe it ’ill dae for Drumtochty. 

“Tea? Did ye expect me tae hae b’iling water at this 
‘oor o’ the nicht?) My word, the money would flee in this 
hoose gin a’ wesna here. Milk ’ill dae fine for yon birkie : 
he micht be gled tae get onything, sorning on a respect- 
able manse every ither week.”’ 

‘“¢ You will pardon our humble provision ”—this is how 
the Rabbi prepared Carmichael ; ‘“‘ we have taken my worthy 


Abigail unawares, and she cannot do for us what in other: 


circumstances would be her desire. She has a thorn in 
the flesh which troubles her, and makes her do what she 
would not ; but I am convinced that the root of the matter 
is in her, and that her heart is right.” 

That uncompromising woman took no notice of Drum- 
tochty, but busied herself in a search for the Rabbi’s bag, 
which he had insisted he had brought home from Muir- 
town that morning, and which was at last found covered 
with books. 

“Do not open it at present, Barbara; you can identify 
the contents later if it be necessary, but I am sure they are 
all right,” and the Rabbi watched Barbara’s investigations 
with anxiety. 

** Maybe ye hae brocht back what ye started wi’, but gin 
ye hev, it’s the first time a’ can mind. Laist sacrament at 
Edinburgh ye pickit up twal books, ae clothes-brush, an’ a 
crochet-cover for a chair, an’ left a’thing that belonged tae 
ye.” 

“Tt was an inadvertence ; but I obtained a drawer for 
my own use this time, and I was careful to pack its con- 
tents into the bag, leaving nothing.” But the Rabbi did 
not seem over-confident. 
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“‘ There’s nae question that ye hev filled the pack,” said 
Barbara, with much deliberation and an ominous calmness ; 
“but whether wi’ yir ain gear or some ither body’s, a’ll 
leave ye tae judge yirsel’. A’ll juist empty the bag on the 
bukes ;” and Barbara selected a bank of Puritans for the 
display of her master’s spoil. 

*“ Ae slipbody (bodice), well hemmed and gude stuff—ye 
didna tak’ that wi’ ye, at ony rate; twa pillow-slips—they 
ill come in handy, oor ain are wearin’ thin; ae pair 0’ 
sheets—'ill juist dae for the next trimmie that ye want 
tae set up in her hoose; this ’ill be a bolster-slip, a’m 
judgin’—” 

“Tt must be the work of Satan,” cried the poor Rabbi, 
who constantly saw the hand of the great enemy in the 
disorder of his study. ‘I cannot believe that my hands 
packed such garments in place of my own.” 

“Ye'll be satisfied when ye read the name; it’s plain 
eneuch; ye needna gang dodderin’ aboot here and there 
lookin’ for yir glasses; there’s twa pair on your head 
already ;” for it was an hour of triumph to Barbara’s genial 
soul. 

‘It’s beyond understanding,” murmured the Rabbi. “I 
must have mistaken one drawer for another in the midst of 
meditation ;” and then, when Barbara had swept out of the 
rcom with the varied linen on her arm, “this is very 
humiliating, John, and hard to bear.” 

** Nonsense, Rabbi; it’s one of the finest things you 
haveever done. Half a dozen journeys of that kind would 
refurnish the manse; it’s just a pity you can’t annex a 
chair;”’ but he saw that the good man was sorely vexed. 

“You are a good lad, John, and it is truly marvelous 
what charity I have received at the hands of young men 
who might have scorned and mocked me. God knows how 
my heart has been filled with gratitude, and I... have 
mentioned your names in my unworthy prayers that God 
may do to you all according to the kindness ye have shown 
unto me.” : 

It was plain that this lonely, silent man was much moved, 
and Carmichael did not speak. 

“People consider that I am ignorant of my failings and 
weaknesses, and I can bear witness with a clear conscience 
that I am not angry when they smile and nod the head; why 
should I be? But, John, it is known to myself only and 
Him before whom all hearts are open how great is my suffer- 
ing in being among my neighbors as a sparrow upon the 
housetop. 

‘** May you never know, John, what it is to live alone and 
friendless till you lose the ways of other men and retire 
within yourself, looking out on the multitude passing on 
the road as a hermit from his cell, and knowing that some 
day you will die alone with none to . . . give you a draught 
of water.” 

“* Rabbi, Rabbi”—for Carmichael was greatly distressed 
at the woe in the face opposite him, and his heart was tender 
that night—* why should you have lived like that? Do not 
be angry, but . . . didGodintend . . . itcannot be wrong 
... Imean... God did give Eve to Adam.” 

‘‘ Laddie, why do ye speak with fear and a faltering voice ? 
Did I say aught against that gracious gift, or the holy 
mystery of love, which is surely the sign of the union betwixt 
God and the soul, as is set forth after a mystical shape in 
the Song of Songs? But it was not for me—no, not for me. 
I complain not, neither have I vexed my soul. He doeth 
all things well.” 

‘“* But, dear Rabbi’”—and Carmichael hesitated, not know- 
ing where he stood. 

“Ye ask me why”—the Rabbi anticipated the question— 
“and I will tell you plainly, for my heart has ever gone 
forth to you. For long years I found no favor in the eyes 
of the church, and it seemed likely I would be rejected 
from the ministry as a man useless and unprofitable. How 
could I attempt to win the love of any maiden, since it did 
not appear to be the will of God that I should ever have a 
place of habitation? It consisted not with honor, for I do 


hold firmly that no man hath any right to seek unto himself 
a wife till he have a home.” 

er 

“‘ Afterwards, you would say. Ah, John, then had I 
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become old and unsightly, not such a one as women could 
carefor. It would have been cruel to tie a maid for life 
to one who might only be forty years in age, but was as 
seventy in his pilgrimage, and . . . fallen into unlovely 
habits.” 

Then the Rabbi turned on Carmichael his tender eyes, 
that were shining with tears. 

“Tt will be otherwise with you, and so let it be. May I 
live to see you rejoicing with the wife of your youth.” 

So it came to pass that Carmichael first told his new-born 
love to this unlikely confidant, and was amazed at the under- 
standing of the Rabbi, as well as his sympathy and toler- 
- ation. 

“A maid of spirit and of a firm mind—and that is an 
excellent thing ; and any excess will be tamed by life. Only 
see to it that ye be agreed in that which lieth beneath all 
churches and maketh souls one in God. May He prosper 
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you in your wooing as He did the patriarch Jacob, and far 
more abundantly.” 

Very early in the morning Carmichael awoke, and, being 
tempted by the sunrise, arose and went downstairs. As 
he came near the study door he heard a voice in prayer, 
and knew that the Rabbi had been all night in interces- 
sion. 

“Thou hast denied me wife and child ; deny me not Thy- 
self. ... A stranger Thou hast made me among men; 
refuse me not a place in the City. . . . Deal graciously 
with this lad who has been to me as a son in the Gospel. 

. . He has not despised an old man; put not his heart to 
confusion. .. .” 

Carmichael crept upstairs again, but not to sleep, and at 
breakfast he pledged the Rabbi to come up some day and 
see Kate Carnegie. 

[To be continued in the June Magazine Number of The Outlook] 


%& 
Noteworthy Gatherings for the Next Half-Year 





HE recurrence of important meetings for intel- 
lectual, religious, and patriotic purposes during 
the summer and autumn of each year has 
become a marked feature in American social 
life. Most of the assemblages of the coming 
six months may be roughly classed as educa- 
tional, scientific, religious, patriotic, or political 
in their distinctive aims, while some, of course, 
combine two or more of these characteristics. 
Let us note, first, some of the intellectual 

opportunities which the summer has to offer, beginning with the col- 

lege commencement season, which is always a time of renewed stimulus 
to educational effort and interests. Following are the dates of most 

of the college and university commencements of 1896: 














May 27, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

May 28, Atlanta and Howard Universities, and Wake Forest College. 

May 30, Hampton Institute. 

June 2, University of Cincinnati. 

June 3, Boston University, the Universities of Mississippi and North Caro- 
lina, and Evelyn College. 

June 4, Case School of Applied Science, Bryn Mawr College, Rollins College, 
Teachers’ College, New York University, and the Universities of Colorado 
and Minnesota. 

June 5, Wittenberg College, United States Naval Academy. 

June 9, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of Pennsylvania. 

June 10, Barnard, Earlham, Elmira, Hanover, Iowa, Racine, Roanoke, Tabor, 
Vassar, Washburn, and Wells Colleges; Butler, Columbia, Columbian, De 
Pauw, Fisk, Lake Forest, Princeton, Purdue, and West Virginia Universities ; 
the Universities of Denver, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, and Utah, and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

June 11, Carleton, Coe, Dickinson, Drury, Franklin and Marshall, George- 
town, Illinois, and Knox Colleges; Illinois Wesleyan, Kansas Wesleyan, Otter- 
bein, and Upper Iowa Universities, and the Universities of Missouri and 
Wooster. 

June 12, United States Military Academy, Hampden-Sidney and Monmouth 
Colleges, Johns Hopkins and Northwestern Universities. 

June 13, Haverford College, Syracuse University. ~ 

June 15, Armour Institute of Technology, Catholic University of America. 

June 16, Rutgers and Smith Colleges. 

June 17, Antioch, Colorado, Delaware, Kalamazoo, Lafayette, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Norwegian Lutheran, St. John’s, Tufts, Wabash,and Whitman Colleges ; 
Brown, Lehigh, Notre Dame, Ohio State, Pacific, Vanderbilt, Washington 
and Lee, and Western Reserve Universities, and the Universities of Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, Rochester, and Virginia. 

June 18, Cornell, Hillsdale, Kenyon, Lebanon Valley, Olivet, and Yankton 
Colleges ; Cornell, Denison, Heidelberg, Lawrence, Washington, and Wilber- 
force Universities, Rose and Worcester Polytechnic Institutes. 

June 19, Tulane and Colgate Universities. 

June 23, Wellesley College. 

June 24, Amherst, Beloit, Dartmouth, Oberlin, Ripon, South Carolina, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and Williams Colleges; Harvard, Yale, and Wesleyan 
Universities. 

June 25, Albion, Allegheny, Buchtel, Hamilton, Doane, Hobart, Middlebury, 
Park, Union, Trinity, and Wheaton Colleges; Alfred University, and the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Vermont. 

July 1, Colby University. 

August 6, University of the South. 


In the last week of June will be held 
the annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York—an insti- 
tution which cannot well hold a commencement of its own, but which 
succeeds admirably in promoting the timely discussion of important 
questions connected with secondary and higher education. The 
Convocation will begin this year on June 24, and continue three days. 
The great teachers’ meeting of the year will be the annual 


Educational Conventions 





Convention of the National Educational Association at Buffalo, July 
7-10, under the presidency of Superintendent Dougherty, of Peoria, 
Ill. The names of leading educationists from all parts of the coun- 
try will be found on the programme of this gathering.——-At Beth- 
lehem, N. H., July 9-13, will occur the meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction, another important teachers’ convention.——I t is appro- 


priate to mention in this connection a gathering of men and women 
whose lives are very largely devoted to education—the librarians of 
the country. The American Library Association will hold its eight- 
eenth General Conference at Cleveland, September 1-4. John Cot- 
ton Dana, of the Denver Public Library, will preside, while Dr. Justin 
Winsor, of Harvard, Mr. Herbert Putnam, of the Boston Public 
Library, and other prominent librarians will participate in the dis- 
cussiors. 


For the systematic and technical train- 
Summer Schools ing of teachers the opportunities are 
for multiplying year by year. The long 
Teachers and Librarians summer vacations are utilized by many 
teachers as periods of professional 
study. These teachers were among the first in this country to adopt 
the summer school idea and to make a successful application of it, 
as has been shown by the history of the famous schools at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Glens Falls, and elsewhere. The highest type of sum- 
mer instruction in pedagogics will doubtless be found this year at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. (see The Outlook, page 904), from 
the 13th to the 25th of July The New York University also offers 
advanced courses in experimental psychology and the study of educa- 
tional systems. The New York Teachers’ College will give in- 
struction in manual training adapted to elementary schools. The 
usual schools for language study -will be conducted this year at 
Amherst, Mass., and Point 0’ Woods, Long Island. The librarians 
have demanded summer schools for training in cataloguing and other 
branches of library work. Mr. W. I. Fletcher, the Amherst College 
Librarian, was the first to attempt to meet this want, and his school 
has been in successful operation for several summers. For the com- 
ing summer two similar schools are announced—one under the man- 
agement of the New York State Library School at Albany, and another 
at Madison, Wis., to be directed by Miss Katharine Sharp, Librarian 
of the Armour Institute of Chicago. 

















The facilities for higher education now afforded 
in the United States during the summer months, 
as compared with those of a decade ago, are 
quite remarkable. The best of advanced in- 
struction in college and university branches is provided at moderate 
cost by the American Society for the extension of University Teach- 
ing, with headquarters at the University of Pennsylvania, in a four 
weeks’ “summer meeting ” during July. Harvard, Yale, Comell, Le- 
land Stanford Junior, and most of the State Universities offer courses 
in various departments by members of their regular teaching staffs, 
while at the University of Chicago the summer quarter forms one of the 
four periods into which the academic year is divided, being equal in grace 
of work required and facilities afforded to either of the other three 
periods. During July and August regular class work is carried on 
at the Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. This work is con- 
ducted by experienced instructors from Wesleyan and Johns Hopkins 
Universities and other institutions. Among the numerous “ assem- 
bly ” schools of the Chautauqua type, the original Chautauqua still 
holds the lead. Among the distinguished guests at that retreat this 
year will be the Rev. Charles Aked, of Liverpool, Professor George 
Adam Smith, of Glasgow, and Professor Joseph Agar Beet, of Wes- 
leyan College, Richmond, England. In the programme of instruction 
special emphasis will be laid on pedagogy. President Hervey, of the 
Teachers’ College ; Professor Butler, of Columbia; Professor ‘Dewey, 
of Chicago, and other well-known specialists will give lectures. 
The Catholic Summer School of America will hold its fourth annual 
session on the shores of Lake Champlain, meeting this year, for the 
first time, on the new assembly grounds. The Columbia Catholic 
Summer School, at Madison, Wis., announces its second session.——- 
The Bay View, Michigan, and Colorado Summer Schools, on the 
Chautauqua plan, present attractive programmes of instruction and 
entertainment. The special features at Colorado Springs will be 
geology and botany. At other Western “Chautauquas,” also, the 
lectures will be of a high order—many of them given by Eastern col- 
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lege and university professors——The Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethics omits its session in 1896. The Greenacre Assembly will be 
held again at Eliot, Me. This annual conference has attracted many 
persons interested in the religious, social, and scientific problems of 
the day. 

Of the various institutes devoted exclu- 
Schools for Bible Study sively to Bible study, Mr. Moody’s North- 

field schools are the most famous. 
Similar Conferences are held each year at Lake Geneva, Wis., for the 
benefit of workers in the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M.C. A.——The Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature is firmly established at the parent 
Chautauqua and several other summer assemblies. It is under the 
direction of President Harper, of Chicago, Professor Sanders, of 
Yale, and a number of able coadjutors. The Baptists will this 
summer open a training-school for Sunday-school teachers at Jack- 
son, Tenn. We may note in this connection that the triennial 
International Sunday-School Convention, the body which appoints 
the committee to select the International Lessons used throughout 
the world, is to meet in Tremont Temple, Boston, June 23-26. 








First in point of attendance among the 
religious meetings of the year will be 
the Washington Christian Endeavor 
rally, July 8-13, which will probably bring 50,000 visitors to the Capi- 
tal City. Unusual provision has been made for the comfort of these 
guests. Prominent men of all professions and of all religious denomi- 
nations will address the great audiences. The Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union of America will hold its sixth annual Convention at Mil- 
waukee, July 16-19. Arrangements are being made for the seating 
of audiences numbering 12,000 people.—— At Jersey City, during the 
week of the Christian Endeavor meeting in Washington, the Young 
People’s Christian Union, composed of the young people of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches in the United States, will assemble. 
The eleventh annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
is called to meet at Pittsburg, October 10. The attendance will proba- 
bly number about one thousand laymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It is announced that Archbishop Boyd Carpenter, of Ripon, 
England, will preach the anniversery sermon. The general secre 
taries of the Y. M. C. A. are to hold a Conference at Cleveland, June 
5-9. Over 1,300 salaried officers of the Association in the United 
States and Canada will be represented.——The International Mis- 
sionary Union, an organization composed exclusively of foreign mis- 
sionaries belonging to evangelical denominations, will meet at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 10-17.——The Quadrennial Conference of the 
Methodists, the General Assembly of the Presbyterians, and the 
anniversaries of the Baptists and Unitarians have been held during the 
month of May.——The General Convention of the Christian or Disci- 
ples’ Church will be held at Springfield, Ill., October 18-23, and will 
represent nearly one million communicants——The Congregational- 
ists have no general denominational gathering this year; the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society is announced to meet at New 
Haven, June 2. General O. O. Howard will preside; the annual 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Merriman, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. The American Board will meet at Toledo this year, 
October 6-9, and the American Missionary Association in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, October 22; Justice Brewer, of the United States 
Supreme Court, will speak at this latter meeting. 


Great Religious Meetings 











The most interesting political gatherings of the sum- 
mer, of course, will be the Republican and Democratic 
Nominating Conventions to be held at St. Louis and 
Chicago, respectively, in the months of June and July. 
In the latter part of July, also, there will occur at St. Louis the Con- 
‘ventions of the Populist and Silver parties, meeting on the same date, 
July 22. On August 25 the Republican League of the United States 
will hold its Convention at Milwaukee, the League of Democratic 
Clubs meeting at St. Louis in the same month. These are all of the 
strictly political meetings of importance announced to be held during 
the summer. There will, however, be several occasions of a patriotic 
character. The memories of the Civil War will be revived by the 
Grand Army of the Republic in its National Encampment at St. Paul, 
September 3, as well as by the grand reunion of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans at Richmond, Va., on June 30. The Sons of Veterans 
also are to hold an encampment at Louisville, Ky.,in September. 
Several important anniversary celebrations will take place during the 
summer and autumn. On the Ist of June the State of Tennessee will 
celebrate its admission into the Union. The Governors of other 
States have been invited to participate, and everything will be done 
to make the occasion a dignified and memorable observance of Ten- 
nessee’s natal day. The exposition planned for this year has been 
postponed till May, 1897. Another important centennial celebra- 
tion will be that of the city of Cleveland, the exercises of which will 
extend from July 19 to September 10, and will be of a highly interest- 
ing character. An oration by Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, and 
an ode by Colonel Piatt, the Ohio poet, will be prominent features of 
the programme. Historical pageants and musical festivals, together 
with various forms of entertainment, will serve to mark the summer 
of 1896 in Cleveland’s municipal history. An effort will be made to 
-celebrate the anniversary of one of the most celebrated of the Lincoln 
and Douglas debates at Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., on October 7 
of this year. The oration of the day will be delivered by the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew 


Political 
Conventions 











The twenty-third National 
Philanthropy and Social Science Conference of Charities and 
Correction is to be held at 
‘Grand Rapids, Mich., June 4 to 10. This will be a meeting of con- 
siderable importance, and will be attended by many of the leading 
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penologists and workers in various forms of philanthropy from for- 
eign countries as well as from the United States. Mr. A. O. Wright, 
of Wisconsin, is President of the Conference of 1896. The Amer- 
ican Social Science Association will meet at Saratoga in September. 
The annual Convention of the Commissioners of Labor Bureaus 
will be held at Albany, N. Y., June 23. The municipal ownership of 
water, gas, and electric light plants will be one of the principal topics 
of discussion.——The meeting of the American Bar Association this 
year will be at Saratoga Springs from August 19 to 21. The Presi- 
dent of the Association is Mansfield Storey. 








The American Association for the Advance- 
Scientific Societies ment of Science will hold its forty-fifth annual 

session in Buffalo, beginning August 24. The 
President of the Association for 1896 is Professor Edward D. Cope, 
of Philadelphia. Most of the universities and colleges of the coun- 
try, as well as various scientific societies and institutes, will be repre- 
sented on the programme of the meeting through their officers.—— 
The American Institute of Architects plans to hold its thirteenth 
annual meeting at Nashville, Tenn., October 20. The examination 
of the buildings erected for the coming Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion will be an important part of the business of the Convention. 
The Society of Civil Engineers will meet this year in San Francisco, 
probably on June 30. The American Philological Association will 
hold its annual session at Brown University, Providence, R. I., July 
7. Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, will preside. 
The International League of Press Clubs will meet in Buffalo, 
June 23, and remain in session one week. Many well-known news- 
paper men are members and officers of this organization, and women’s 
press clubs are well represented on the governing boards and commit- 
tees. This year’s meeting of the League of American Wheelmen 
will take place at Louisville, Ky., beginning on August 10 and last- 
ing through the 15th. Reduced fares have been secured on the rail- 
roads, and a very large attendance is expected. 
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New Books 
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fact that wages fell during our Civil War. War, as is well known, 
always reduces wages, just as it always increases interest. In Europe, 
where this disturbing element did not enter, the marvelous rise in wages 
during this general period was regarded by Cairnes as the one blessing 
to humanity coming from the exceptional expansion of the currency. 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue, by Charles A. Conant (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York), is by no means strong on its philo- 
sophical side, but is nevertheless a valuable book. The author has 
investigated with great care the banking systems of every important 
nation, and has presented the results in an octavo volume of 573 
pages, well indexed. The author rejects the theory of the English 
Bank Act that the volume of bank-note currency should be limited, 
and would, apparently, allow every bank to issue as much currency as 
its own interest impelled it to. The objections to such a currency he 
does not present in such a way as to convince his readers that he 
understands them. No one, at least, could learn from this volume 
why enlightened governments have denied banks their old liberty to 
inflate the currency during periods of over-confidence, and contract it 
during periods of panic. Similarly unsatisfactory is his treatment of 
the commercial crises of the present century. In describing the com- 
mercial panic in England at the close of the Napoleonic wars, he does 
not even note the practical doubling of the value of money consequent 
upon the return to specie payments. Yet this increase in the value 
of money was the omnipresent cause of the fall in prices and the 
bankruptcies. Similarly, in describing the depression in this country 
from 1873 to 1879, he does not mention the change in the value of 
money, due either to the rise in the value of gold or the rise of our 
paper money to par with gold. These criticisms, however, relate to 
the philosophical side of the book. On its historical side it is full of 
interesting and valuable information. 

Early Long Island, a colonial study by Martha Bockée Flint, is a 
very valuable contribution to the history of New York State. By 
carefully investigating the social, religious, and political developments 
within a small territory, it contributes far more to a knowledge of the 
period covered than if a wider field had been chosen. The work is 
well done. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Extraordinary Cases, by Henry L. Clinton, is primarily a book for 
lawyers, but may reach a wider audience, by reason of its humor. The 
cases described are from among those in which the author has been 
engaged during his long and successful practice at the New York bar. 
Many of them possessed public importance, and all of them elements 
of popular interest, which the author has developed as only a natural 
story-teller can. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

A Bad Penny, by John F. Wheelwright (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Log The story of a bad boy who by bravery partially redeems 

is life. 

Cold Dishes for Hot Weather, by Ysaguerre and La’Marca (Harper 
& Brothers, New York). A book of recipes for the summer season. 
Nothing remarkable or new is in the book. 

Fairy Tales, by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, illustrated by Ethel Reed 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co., New York), is a book of fairy tales that will 
charm away the deepest, darkest blues on a rainy day. 


® 


The project of erecting a monument to the late German novelist, 
Gustav Freytag, at Wiesbaden, has been practically abandoned for 
lack of sympathy with the subject. 
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_ For the Little People 


Hilda and the Procession 


By Mary Allaire 


J 


“TI do want to go; I will not get lost,’ 
muttered Hilda. There was a scowl between 
her eyebrows anda pout on her lips deep 
enough to frighten the good fairy who was 
sheltered beneath the white canopy—that big 
people call a toadstool—under the big tree by 
the gate. The fairy looked at Hilda earnestly, 
and in a soft musical voice, which Hilda could 
not hear, because she was so cross she did 
not notice the musical murmur in the grass 
at her feet, said, “It must be very uncom- 
fortable to feel like that. I don’t believe it 
pays.” 

‘I’m seven years old, and I know how to get 
home,” muttered Hilda, and the pout pushed 
her lips out further and made the scowl deeper. 
The flags were flying from the town hall and 
the buildings on the main street were deco- 
rated; there was evidence that everybody was 
celebrating. It was the day on which the town 
library was to be dedicated; everybody was 
very happy, it seemed, except Hilda. The pro- 
cession of soldiers and firemen and 
citizens of the town and of the-neigh- 
boring towns would pass Hilda’s house, 
and her papa and mamma had. de- 
cided that she was a fortunate little 
girl to be able to see the parade with- 
out getting inacrowd. Her papa was 
so busy that he could not stay at home 
to watch the parade, and her mamma 
was one of the ladies who were to pre- 
pare the lunch at the town hall forthe 
visiting soldiers and firemen. Mary, 
Hilda’s nurse, was to take care of 
three little friends of Hilda’s, who 
were to take lunch with her and see the 
parade from Hilda’s piazza. Mamma 
hac planned such a delightful lunch, 
with a surprise for Hilda, but the 
knowledge of this did not send the 
pout away nor iron out the ugly scowl 
on Hilda’s face. 

“ Youcould not goalone, dear. Mary 
could not go with you, for you have 
invited Carrie and Alice and Margaret 
to come here, and Mary must be with 
them.” 

“IT could go alone,” said Hilda, not 
at all politely. 

“You would get Jost, and what 
would mamma do?” said the loving mamma 
of a little girl who felt very naughty. 

“T know every place,” persisted Hilda. 
“ Every single place.” 

“ Hilda! you are to stay at home. You 
cannot go on the street to-day. You asked 
your little friends to come here, and you 
are to: be the hostess. Good-by, dear, and 
be a loving little girl Mamma will be very 
tired when she comes home, and she hopes 
you will meet her with a happy smile.” Hilda’s 
mamma kissed her and hurried down the steps 
and drove away. 

There was a rustling in the branches of the 
climbing roses, and the morning-glories seemed 
to ring their bells. It was the fairies telling 
each other how lovely it was to have such a 
pretty, sweet, gentle mother. In fairyland 
there are kings and queens, and lords and 
ladies in waiting, but there are no mothers. 
In the land of fairies mothers are thought to 
be worth more than everything else. Thisit is 
that puzzles the fairies so when little children 
are impolite or disobedient to their mothers. 
To them it seems to be a terrible thing to 
have so great a gift as a mother and yet not 
be loving and tender and true always. 

The fairies looked out sadly from under the 
buds, the leaves, and the flowers at the cross, 
impolite little girl in the doorway. At last 
they stole quietly away, for the sight was too 
painful, and they could not change the feel- 
ings of the little girl. All but one stole away, 
making a faint murmuring sound as they went 
through the leaves and through the grass on 
the lawn—all but one fairy, and she sat 


% 


. down beneath the big canopy (people called it a 


toadstool) under the tree by the gate. 

Hilda heard Mary coming, and ‘she hurried 
away as fast as she could down the steps and 
to the gate, where she hid under the lilac- 
bushes. “I would not get Jost. I want to 
see the soldiers.” Mary called and called, but 
Hilda did not stir nor answer. ; 

A carriage was heard on the road ; it stopped, 
in a few minutes, at the gate. Carrie, Hilda’s 
friend, with her big doll Elizabeth, was 
helped down, and James, the man, took them 
into the house. Mary met them, and Hilda 
knew she was telling Carrie that she could 
not be found. Voices came up the street, 
and Alice and Margaret, each with her best 
doll, came through the gate. Then Hilda 
came out from the bushes and met them. 
They kissed her, but she did not seem very 
happy, and somehow the voices of the two 
little visitors grew more subdued; the glad 
light in their eyes was not so bright. 

Mary hurried down to meet Hilda, and 
whispered: “ Your dress is not clean, and 
your hair is tumbled; where have you beea ?” 





Hilda jerked away her hand, and when she 
met Carrie her frowns were so forbidding that 
Carrie’s smiles all disappeared. 

Mary looked at the little girls. and felt so 
sorry for them that she took Hilda by the 
hand and into the parlor. 

“ You are not polite to these little girls. I 
know if they could they would go home. 
How can you be so naughty?” Hilda jerked 
her arm away and went out on the piazza, 
where the little visitors sat in a solemn row 
on the settee. Alice, who was only four, 
looked as though she wanted her mamma. 

Hilda felt ashamed, and she drove away the 
frowns and hurried after Mary. Soon Mary 
came back with Hilda’s tea-dishes and doll 
and some crackers and milk, and a chocolate- 
cream, one for each little girl,on a plate. Such 
delightful visiting, and trying on of each doll’s 
jackets and hats; such attempts at making 
tissue-paper hats and dresses, as would have 
delighted you, were made on that piazza. The 
fairy who stayed, almost wished she was a 
little girl ; would have wished so, if she had 
not known that she must be a fairy to weave 
lacework on the grass and shrubbery in the 
early mornings. The lunch-table was so 
pretty Not a big table, but mamma’s low, 


‘pretty sewing-table, with the four low chairs 


that mamma kept for Hilda and her friends. 
There were cold chicken, and baked potatoes, 
and rice with chicken gravy, and ice-cream 
and strawberries. Then Mary brought in four 
little boxes tied with ribbon. The little girls 
hurried so fast to untie the ribbons that they 
pulled them into hard knots. At last they 


were untied, and there were four china dolls 
in tiny tin bath-tubs. They lifted out the 
tubs, and under each of them was a whole 
suit of clothes for a tiny baby—dresses and 
petticoats that hung below their feet, and 
last of all they found tiny lace caps with 
strings to tieunder the chin. Such laughing ~ 
and trying on and measuring you never saw, 
and right in the midst of it came the sound of 
the drums and bugles, and the little girls 
rushed to the piazza. Mary saw that they 
could see the parade better from a settee 
under the big tree on the lawn. She carried 
one there, and then stood each on the bench. 
The dolls were turned so that they could see 
the men and the flags and the soldiers. The 
fairy who was under the canopy looked at them 
and murmured, “ How sweet they are!” 

On came the drums andthe bugles. At the 
head of the procession rode Alice’s papa, and 
when he passed the house” he raised his hat 
and bowed very low to the four little girls. 
Then all the other gentlemen raised their hats, 
and the little girls blushed with pleasure ; they 
felt as if they were part of the procession. 
The band broke out into a gay march, 
and the procession passed gayly on. 

“Let us go after them,” whispered 
Hilda. There came a frightened look 
into the little girls’ eyes, and Alice’s 
cheeks grew pale atthethought. The 
fairy under the canopy wished she was 
a giant, that she could hold the gate 
tight. Hilda jumped down, and all 
but Alice followed her. Just then 
there was a loud call at the gate, and 
Uncle Harry, Hilda’s dear Uncle 
Harry, drove up in his carryall. “I 
thought perhaps you would like to see 
them once more. We will drive through 
to the other street. Come, Mary, bun- 
dle them in; take Alice on your lap.” 

Hilda blushed; she could not look 
at the otherlittle girls. ‘Come, kurry, 
little woman, or we will miss it,” and 
Uncle Harry lifted her in before she 
could speak. The carriage was driven 
rapidly to a corner where the proces- 
sion would pass again, and all the gay 
soldiers and the music and the crowd 
delighted the little friends once more. 
Their cheeks were so like roses and 
their eyes so bright that Uncle Harry 
said they must go and call on grand- 
ma—that is, Hilda’s grandma. 

When the little girls left, she gave them 
each a large bunch of roses, Uncle Harry said 
to match those in their cheeks. She invited 
them tolunch with her the next Saturday, with 
all their families of dolls. Such planning and 
planning as to what they would do the next Sat- 
urday! The very top of the mountain of joy 
was reached when Uncle Harry said he did not 
propose to be left out of any such plan. He 
could invite if he were not invited. Would 
the young ladies go driving with him after 
lunch to Buttermilk Falls, and crown him 
King of the May? There was a shout of 
“ Yes, thank you, Uncle Harry.” 


Hilda stood in the doorway watching for 
her mamma. Her face was happy, but as she 
looked down the road you could see she was 
anxious. When her mamma did come home, 
she found a thoughtful little girl with a rose in 
her hand waiting for her. All the history of 
the day was given, ev n the naughty whisper. 
Her mamma listened, nd held her so close in 
her arms that the little -irl knew how fright- 
ened she was at the thought, and her brown 
eyes filled with tears. When Hilda told of 
Uncle Harry’s invitation, her mamma smiled. 
“ King of the May! I never heard of one.” 

“No, mamma, dear, Uncle Harry said it 
was entirely new—‘a nineteenth-century idea.’ 
I'll tell you about it after I come home.” 

The fairy under the canopy by the gate 
hurried away to spread the news of the strange 
May party, for even in fairyland new ideas are 
welcomed. 
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The Religious World 


The one hundred and eighth meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, North, was convened at Saratoga, 
May 21. A large number of the Commissioners appear to be new 
men, or men who have not been members of late years. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, of Chicago, was chosen Moderator on the first ballot. We 
believe that Dr. Withrow lately voted with the majority of the Chi- 
cago Presbytery to admit -Mr. Vrooman to membership, and in this 
column last week we reported the complaint to the Synod which en- 
sued. Dr. Withrow was, however, nominated by Dr. Davies, of New 
York, in a very effective speech, full of assurances for the conservative 
interest, and it was understood that he had given ample pledges on 
that behalf. The liberals are said to have voted for him in large 
part, believing that he represents the great body of moderate men 
who are solicitous to compose the difficulties which have disturbed 
the Church since it met at Saratoga six years ago and initiated the 
ineffective movement for a revision of the standards. This note of 
reconciliation was also struck in the annual sermon by the retiring 
Moderator, Dr. Booth, of New York. His theme was “Christian 
Union and Denominational Loyalty,” the latter being emphasized, 
at least, quite as strongly as the former. The feelings of the Assem- 
bly were evidently touched by the earnestness with which, while 
insisting on strictly orthodox positions, he urged such brotherly con- 
ferences as might remove misunderstandings and alienations that had 
become “inexpressibly painful.” The most serious question that 
will have to be dealt with is the constitutional question, 7.e., whether 
the Assembly in its action at Pittsburg last May, enjoining the New 
York Presbytery (and by implication other Presbyteries) not to re- 
ceive students coming from seminaries not approved by the Assem- 
bly, transcended its constitutional limits. This question has caused 
some division among those who on theological grounds had stood 
together against the teachings of Drs. Briggs and Smith. The Assem- 
bly was at once plunged into a warm discussion by the report of its 
special committee on the relation of the Church to the local Christian 
Endeavor Societies. ‘Those who were disposed to break the solidarity 
of the Young People’s Society for Christian Endeavor for the sake of a 
more denominational organization were quite outnumbered. The 
home rule principle triumphed in this matter, the Assembly adopting 
the view of the committee, that it rests with the session of the local 
church to see to it that their young people’s society conforms to the 
usages and standards of the denomination. Next week we shall con- 
tinue our account of the proceedings. The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, South, is also in session at Memphis, and fra- 
ternal greetings have been exchanged between the two bodies. 


‘The General Assembly 


We are living in the midst of religious 
anniversaries. The Presbyterians are at 
Saratoga, the Methodists at Cleveland, 
the Congregationalists the first week in June will be in New 
Haven, and the Baptists for the last week or two have been 
celebrating at. Asbury Park. Almost if not quite all their societies 
have been holding their anniversaries at that city-by the sea. The 
women have vied with the men in the meetings. It is impossible 
for us at present to do more than mention one or two of the items 
which were of peculiar interest. We tum to the report of the 
Missionary Union, which is the Missionary Society of the Baptist 
Church. The Foreign Secretary is Rev. S. W. Duncan, D.D. His 
report shows that the debt of the society has been reduced about 
$26,000 during the year, but the debt still remaining is $163,828. The 
sum is an enormous one when considered by itself, but not when 
compared with the wealth of the denomination. The donations for 
the year were about $296,000. The legacies were about $189,000, 
but we are not informed by the reports whether that is in addition 
to the other donations. The President of the Union for the ensuing 
year is Dr. Henry F. Colby, of Ohio. Another meeting of much 
interest was that addressed by Dr. MacArthur and the Rev. F. A. 
Remley. Dr. MacArthur spoke on the needs of foreign mission work, 
and illustrated his adcress by his recent tour around the world. Mr. 
Remley spoke on t>. unique subject “ Are Missions Needed in Ger- 
many?” He argue. very strenuously that Germany is essentially a 
heathen country—vwe do not quote his words, but summarize the spirit 
of his address. The facts which he gave are surely significant, what- 
ever may be thought of his conclusions. He held that the Church is 
losing its grip upon the people and that the “Social Democracy ” is 
opposed to the Church and hostile to Christianity. Among the other 
addresses which have attracted much attention in the press were those 
of Dr. Faunce, of New York, and Dr. E. H. Johnson, of Crozier 
Theological Seminary. Altogether the meetings seem to have been 
a success and to have excited great enthusiasm throughout the de- 
nomination. 


Baptist Anniversaries 
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The sixty-third annual meet’ng of the 
General Association of Congregational 
Churches of New York was held at 
Canandaigua, May 19-21. The Association passed temperance reso- 
lutions recommending the clergy to use their influence for the enforce- 
ment of temperance laws, especially those restricting the liquor traffic 
and those providing for temperance education in the public schools ; 
they urged Congress and the President to guarantee protection to 
Christian missionaries in Armenia, and they approved the report of a 
committee recommending an alliance between the Congregationalists 
and free Baptists to increase the endowment of Keuka College in the 
State of New York, and bring it under the joint control of the two 
bodies. Of the papers and addresses presented, we speak here only 
of those which it was the pleasure of this writer to hear. Dr. 
Behrends’s sermon on “ Sowing and Reaping ” was forceful, practical, 
and full of hope and inspiration to preachers and Christian workers ; 
the Rev. S. E. Eastman’s address on “The Errand of Jesus,” which 
he defined to be bringing life into the world, was, especially in the 
latter half of it, one of great spiritual beauty; the Rev. H. N: Kin- 
ney, of Syracuse, showed by his paper on “ The Training of Children ”’ 
an expert’s knowledge of recent investigations into child nature; the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott’s address on “ Christianity and Social Problems ”’ 
was along the line of his sermons on this subject recently published 
in The Outlook; the Rev. W. B. Thorpe read a paper on “The 
Future of Congregationalism,” notable for its clear-cut distinction 
between evangelistic missionary work and missionary work having for 
its purpose church extension—some of his practical suggestions are 
certainly well worth careful consideration by the Home Missionary 
Board; Dr. Griffis, of Ithaca, made a characteristically vigorous and 
dramatic address, broad in its comprehension of Congregationalism 
as something much larger than a mere ecclesiastical phase of Puritan 
life; President Booth, of Auburn Theological Seminary, spoke with 
a very different kind of eloquence, and with great simplicity and 
beauty, of Christian unity as distinguished from Church unity—the 
first he commended, the secund not. Dr. Bradford’s address on 
“ Japan and its Religious Outlook” was delivered after the present 
writer had left the Convention. 


Congregational Churches 
of New York 


The Theological Department of Yale Univer- 
sity celebrated its anniversary last week. The 
services began with the usual address before 
the Seminary, which was delivered by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., 
on “The Unity of the Spirit: A World-Wide Necessity.” One of 
the great attractions of the week was the presence of Professo1 
George Adam Smith, the great Free Church scholar who is now visit- 
ing this country. A special reception was tendered to him by the 
Seminary. Yale numbers among its professors many of our strong 
men in the department of theology. The venerable Dr. George P. 
Fisher has no superior in the English-speaking world as a Church his- 
torian. Professor Samuel Harris has ceased his active service, but 
his books will long be read. His place has been taken by Professor 
George B. Stevens, who had already made a reputation in the field of 
New Testament Exegesis. His place in turn will be taken by the Rev. 
B. W. Bacon, D.D., of Oswego. Professors Curtis and F. H. Porter 
have proved their fitness for the departments respectively of Old 
Testament Exegesis and Biblical Theology. The department of 
Sociology is strongly filled by Dr. Blackman, while Dr. L. O. Brastow 
has the department of Sacred Rhetoric. No theological seminary in 
our country is better equipped or doing better service. 


Theology at Yale 


There is far more open-air preaching in the 
Open-Air Preaching Old Worldthaninthe New. It is no uncom- 

mon thing to see a group of people gathered 
round a preacher in Hyde Park, orin different parts of London, or in the 
various cities and towns of the Kingdom. Such sights are not com- 
mon in this country. Anattempt is now being made here to organize 
a movement for open-air preaching. It is largely under the leadership 
of the Rev. Edwin H. Byington, of Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn. At a 
conference held in the Hanson Place Baptist Church in 1892, Mr. 
Byington spoke on this subject with so much effect that a committee 
was appointed to form a National Association of Open-Air Workers. 
The Association was organized, and its third report will soon appear. 
The aim of the Association is to bring together all who believe in the 
efficiency of this kind of work. Among those specially interested we 
notice the names of Commander Ballington Booth, the Rev. J. S. 
Stone, D.D., of New York, the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. T. S. Hamlin, D.D., of Washington. The reports indi- 
cate that the movement has been received with much favor. The 
London Open-Air Mission, which was established by “ Rob Roy” 
Macgregor in 1853, has fifteen hundred members. The London Mis- 


sion has one hundred and twenty-nine special agents and preachers 
who visit race-courses and fairs and public parks and hold religious 
Meetings of this kind are said to have been successful in 


services. 
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many country districts, in Philadelphia, in Syracuse, in New London, 
in Washington, and elsewhere, The experiment is certainly worthy 
of being thoroughly tested. Under certain circumstances we can 
see no reason why it should not result in great good. The writer has 
often studied those who gathered round the open-air preachers in 
Great Britain, and have felt that little benefit could be accomplished, 
because the preaching was so poor, consisting usually of the idlest 
exhortation. If, instead, there could be strong words from strong 
men, we believe that many would be reached who now care neither 
for churches nor for religion. Our advice to the Association, there- 
fore, would be, Do not try to gc‘ too fast; do not think any one is 
good enough for open-air work. Remember that street preaching 
ought to be of quite as high a quality, and, of course. more popular in 
character, than that in the churches. 


It is important that those who are 
interested in the cause of missions in 
Japan should have a true understand- 
‘ing of the changes which have recently taken place in the Doshisha. 
The great University was founded by the fidelity and ability of the 
late Joseph Neesima. As the result of the investigations of the recent 
Deputation of the American Board to Japan, it was judged that it 
would be best for all concerned if at the end of two years the appro- 
priations should be discontinued. That judgment was reached without 
making any reflections on the management of the Doshisha. It was 
felt that the contributions of the Board were given for more distinctly 
evangelistic purposes. As a result of the condition in which the 
trustees found themselves, they have voted to declare their independ- 
ence, and to receive no further aid, either in money or in men, from 
ithe American Board after the end of the year 1896. The trustees are 
wightly desirous of becoming independent as speedily as possible, and 
their efforts to do so have our hearty approval. Only one thing in 
their action we seriously regret. In the reorganization of their school 
they have placed at the head of the largest department Professor 
Utika; he is a man of unquestioned ability and an able instructor, 
but his writings, as they have been translated and circulated in this 
country, prove him to be anything but a clear thinker on religious sub- 
jects or a wise leader in religious affairs. We have no prejudice 
against Professor Utika ; in many respects we admire him exceedingly, 
and believe that positions even higher than the one which he occupies 
he would greatly honor; but if the Doshisha ever expects to receive 
the co-operation of Christians in the United States, it must not have at 
its head men who feel called upon to denounce much of the faith for 
which Neesima lived and died, and to help to promote which the 
Doshisha itself was established. "With the heartiest appreciation of 
all that Professor Utika has achieved in the field of scholarship, and 
with the fullest recognition of the fact that the Doshisha is an abso- 
lutely independent institution, we cannot forget that it owes its exist- 
ence to evangelical Christians in the United States, and that the same 
class of people would be glad to assist it in the future. They will be 
willing to do so, however, only as they have assurance that it stands 
in Japan for a broad but reverent, a tolerant and yet positive type of 
Christian faith and life. We sincerely hope that it may yet so com- 
mend itself to the American churches that they will esteem it a privi- 
‘lege to aid it in the future. 


Changes in the Doshisha 


We mean no disrespect to the city of 
Louisville, and what we are informed by 
the “Christian Evangelist” is the larg- 
est Baptist Divinity School in the world, when we refer to the trouble 
‘over the recent “discovery” of Dr. Whitsitt as “a tempest in a tea- 
pot.” Dr. Whitsitt is the President of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Louisville, and the successor of the late Dr. Broadus. He is 
described as a man of singular earnestness and candor, and on many 
points a High Church Baptist, but he has ventured to express the 
opinion that Roger Williams was sprinkled, and that the Baptists 
of that early day did not insist on immersion. It is said that 
these statements have caused great excitement in his own denomina- 
tion, and that there is prospect of a trial for heresy. We doubt very 
much whether the trial ever occurs. We had supposed that Baptists 
rested their faith on what they believed to be the teachings of Christ 
rather than on the regularity of the action of certain of their brethren 
two or three hundred years ago. It looks a little as if certain people 
about Louisville were inclined to make the mistake of interpreting 
history according to preconceived theory instead of making their 
theories conform to facts. Like all tempests in a teapot, however, 
this disturbance will probably prove to be more the result of fuss than 
of energy. 


A Tempest in a Teapot 


Among the institutions which have been estab- 
lished in the South for the promotion of educa- 
tion among colored people none are more 
worthy of appreciation and support than Atlanta University, of which 
the Rev. Horace Bumstead, D.D., is the President. 
its college year. 


Atlanta University 


It is just closing 
The institution occupies a position of peculiar im- 


A Family Paper 


_ C. Jennings, of Minnesota, was elected as second agent. 
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portance. It is situated in the midst of the old fortifications which 
surrounded the city; it has a noble equipment as to buildings, but, 
like many other educational institutions, is suffering much from the 
stringency of the times, and needs to be strengthened if its efficiency 
is to be continued. Colleges of this kind at the South are at a dis- 
advantage. The colored people are not rich enough materially to aid 
them, while the majority of the white population does little if any- 
thing for their support. Institutions at the North have behind them 
usually a loyal and financially able constituency; not so with those 
for colored people at the South. And yet the work which they are 
doing is of surpassing importance to the country and the kingdom of 
God. Dr. Bumstead has not asked from The Outlook any recogni- 
tion, but we are somewhat acquainted with the University and with 
the circumstances in which it is placed, and we believe that we are 
doing the cause of humanity a service by calling attention to its 
singular usefulness, and the great opportunity which it offers to those 
who are seeking for wise means of investing their money in the inter- 
ests of their fellow-men. 


The Methodist General Conference 


From a Special Correspondent 


The 530 delegates assembled in the General Conference represent 
every State and Territory in the United States; there are delegates 
from India, China, Japan, Mexico, South America, Italy, Germany, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Sweden. Thus the nations of the earth are 
assembled. All race distinctions are ignored, as white, black, and 
yellow are indiscriminately seated throughout the hall. The selection 
of General Conference officers has occupied the attention of the Con- 
ference for the past week. After the ‘election of Bishops, the Book 
Concern agents for New York were chosen. Dr. Homer Eaton was 
re-elected by a practically unanimous vote. Dr. George P. Maines, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected as his associate. For the Western 
house at Cincinnati Dr. Lewis Curts was continued, and Dr. Henry 
A strong 
effort was made to put one layman in each of the New York and the 
Cincinnati houses. Mr. Charles R. Magee, of the Boston Methodist 
Book Store, polled a very large vote on the first ballot. Mr. George B. 
Johnson, for fifteen years the Secretary and Treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati house, came near to being elected as agent. 

Thus far the laymen have received nothing in the way of office 
from the Conference. These Book Concern offices being almost 
entirely secular, the laymen thought that only men of thorough busi- 
ness training should be put in charge, particularly as so large financial 
interests, reaching millions of dollars, are involved. The secular papers 
throughout the country seemed to get an erroneous impression of the 
purpose of Dr. Lannahan’s recent book on “Frauds in the Book 
Concern.” He refers to alleged frauds that occurred about twenty- 
five years ago, which were investigated and passed upon at the time. 
The affairs of the Book Concern are in good condition at the present 
time, and neither Dr. Lannahan nor any one else desires any investiga- 
tion at this time. 

Dr. McCabe being advanced to the Bishopric, Dr. A. B. Leonard 
was elected as the first Secretary of the Missionary Society. Dr. 
Leonard has been Secretary for eight years. Dr. A. J. Palmer, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, New York, and Dr. W. T. Smith, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, were elected as the remaining Secretaries of the Mis- 
sionary Society. The Secretaries for the Church Extension Society, 
Drs. Kynett and Spencer, were re-zlected. The same was done with 
Dr. C. H. Payne, Secretary of the Board of Education, and also with 
Drs. J. W. Hamilton and J. C. Hartzell, Secretaries of the Freedman’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut was 
continued as editor of Sunday-School Literature. Dr. W. V. Kelly 
was elected editor of the “Review.” Dr. J. M. Buckley was by an 
almost unanimous vote continued for the fifth time editor of the New 
York “Christian Advocate.” While more than two-thirds of the 
members disagree with Dr. Buckley upon the woman question, 
his commanding ability is recognized by his opponents. There are 
few men who can wield influence in a large legislative body equal 
with Dr. Buckley. He is a genius in parliamentary affairs, and a 
master in debate and on the platform. He was accorded a grand 
ovation on the announcement of his election by the great audience of 
delegates and visitors. 

Dr. David H. Moore, the brilliant editor of the “ Western Advo- 
cate” at Cincinnati, was re-elected. Dr. Jesse Bowman Lowry was 
chosen editor of the “Central Advocate,” of St. Louis. Dr. Arthur 
Edwards, who for over a quarter of a century has been the editor of 
the “ Northwestern Advocate,” of Chicago, was re-elected. Dr. J. E. 
C. Sawyer, editor of the “ Northern Advocate,” of Syracuse, N. Y., 
was re-elected. The editor of the Pittsburg “‘ Advocate,” Dr. C. W. 
Smith, was continued. Dr. W. S. Mathews was elected editor of the 
California “ Advocate.” The editor of the “Christian Apologist ” 


(German), Dr. A. J. Nost, was re-elected without an opponent. The 
Rev. J. B. Scott was elected editor of the “Southern Advocate.” Dr. 
J. F. Berry was continued editor of the “Epworth Herald.” F. L. 


Nagler was re-elected editor of the “ Haus and Herd.” 

Much of the time of the morning sessions of the Conference dunng 
last week has been used in electing Bishops and officers of the Boards, 
but the afternoons were used by the various committees in consider- 
ing the many subjects before them. Most of the committees have 
indicated that they are nearly ready to make their final report. 

B..F. D. 
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Notes and Queries 


Some of my friends and myself are much inter- 
ested in Mr. Alden’s books, “God in His World”’ 
and “ A Study of Death.” We would like some of 
the facts of his life. We feel that such a position as 
his amounts to little so long as it remains in the 
form of intellectual propositions. Such_proposi- 
tions are valuable only as exemplified in a lite. The 
value of these books will appear when they are 
accompanied by the commentary which his 2. 
phy will afford. W.F. T. 

The conviction here expressed is correct. It holds 
true not only of Mr. Alden’s position, but of every 
creed. The valuable part of any creed is that which 
is operative on the life of him who holds the creed 
with incentives to religion in righteousness. Mr. 
Alden, a native of Vermont, was graduated at 
Williams College in 1857, and at Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1860. While in the seminary he 
made a study of Greek literature, which led to his 
giving a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, 


’ Boston, in 1863-4, on the “ Structure of Paganism.” 


Feeling himself unfitted to be a preacher by reason 
of an inadequate voice, he has devoted himself to a 
literary career,and has long been editor of “‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine.” Besides his recent books, “ God 
in His World” and “ A Study of Death” (the latter 
of which was lately reviewed by The Outlook), he is 
the author of a poem, “The Ancient Lady of 
Sorrow ” (1872), and, in conjunction with Mr. A. H. 
Guernsey, of “ Harper’s Pictorial History of the 
Great Rebellion.” Mr. Alden is a vestryman of the 
Episcopal church at Metuchen, N. J. One who 
could imagine his “ Study of Death” to be the work 
of any but atruly Christian thinker would do well 
to revise his own conception ot Christianity. Its 
dedication to his dying wife reveals, in a way unsur- 
passed in literature, both the idea of the book and 
the heart of the man. 


l. Which of Professor Adolf Harnack’s works 
would be the most helpful in (2) church history ; (2) 
dogmatic history; (c) Biblical literature and inter- 
pretation? Are these fairly easy reading in the Ger- 
man? Where can I get them, and the price? 2. 
What do you regard the best single-volume German 
work on New Testament Introduction? Price, and 
where obtained? Is it translated into English? 3. 
What do you regard as the central thought and pur- 
pose of the Book of Jonah? Has it an_ essential 
place in the Scriptural canon? B. A. M. 

l and 2. Harnack’s great work is his “ History of 
Dogma,” in three volumes. A translation of his 
“Outlines of the History of Dogma” is published 
in one volume, at $2.50, by Funk & Wagnalls (New 
York). Wedonot know any books of his on the 
other subjects, or any good single-volume German 
work on New Testament Introduction. Weiss’s 
“Introduction to the New Testament” is the best, 
but is in two volumes; an English translation is 
published by Funk & Wagnalls at $4. Harnack is 
not very easy reading. For the price of German 
publications address B. Westermann, New York. 3. 
The wideness of God’s mercy to the penitent—the 
essential lesson of the Gospel. Its right to be in the 
canon is incontestable. 


What is the method of using the old style and new 
style in historical dates? 1 find in English history 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century most mod- 
ern authorities use the old style—e. g., Harper’s 
** Book of Facts ””—but in some instances the modern- 
ized dates are used. Would the date of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada be July 26 or August 6? 
Which woul be more accurate? A. i. 

The New Style, or Gregorian Calendar, was intro- 
duced in Roman Catholic countries in 1582; in Prot- 
estant Germany and Denmark, in 1700; in English 
landsin 1752. Toreduce Old Style to New Style, un- 
less it has been done for you by the book, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries drop ten days; in 
the eighteenth drop eleven. In Russian dates for 
the nineteenth century (the Old Style still prevailing 
in the Greek Church), drop twelvedays. The Span- 
ish Armada cast anchor in Calais Roads July 27, 
O.5., August 6,N. S. Two days later it suffered 
its decisive defeat. Its destruction was wrought 
by storms on its homeward voyage. 


_ Please say (1) whether the Pope at the present 
time has a military or quasi-military “ body-guard ;” 
and (2) whether this body-guard exercises the func- 
tions of police in Rome outside the Vatican. 

G. E. 
The Pope has such a guard, composed of Swiss, 
but its duties are limited to the Vatican, since the 
revolution, which incorporated Rome and the Papal 

Dominions with Italy in 1870, deprived the Pope of 
all political power. 


Under the ordinary settlement (or hiring) of a 
pastor in the Congregational denomination, is it or 
Is it not generally understood that the ministry of 
the pastor, in cases ot sickness and death, at funerals 
of supporters of worship at the particular church, is 
included, or may the pastor ask for compensation in 
enw \ as for something outside his con- 

rac X 


In all Protestant denominations, so far as we 
know, such services are regarded as part of the duty 
which the minister contracts to perform, and for the 
performance of which he receives a salary. Such 
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‘¢One of the best receipt books for everyday use in the 
kitchen that we have ever seen is that published by the 
Cleveland Baking Powder Company, New York, and mailed 
free to those who request it and send stamp. 

‘It is a pamphlet of 78 pages and contains four hundred 
selected receipts for soup, fish, meats of all kinds, breakfast 
breads, biscuit, plain and fancy cake, puddings, dessert, 
beverages, food for the sick, etc. 

‘« The book also contains specially contributed receipts by 
Marion Harland, Miss Maria Parloa, Mrs. S. T. Rorer, Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, and nearly fifty other 
leading teachers of cookery and writers on Domestic Science. 

‘We advise all our readers to send foracopy. Send 
address with stamp to Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New 
York.” —Christian Intelligencer. 
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services, however, are never thought of by any good 
minister as paid for. They are also very freely per- 
forred for a multitude of people outside of the 
church, who contribute nothing to the minister’s 
support. 

Please inform me what is the best chronology of 
the life of Christ, and where to get it. Would like 
simply the outline of the life in ee 


We prefer the one given in Andrews’s “ Life of Our 
Lord.” Get the latest edition. For a mere chrono- 
logical chart, we have recommended Kephart’s, pub- 
lished by the Revell Company, Chicago, both on 
rollers and folded, $1.50, $1, and 75 cents. 


The “ Grave of Bonaparte” was sung many years 
ago by the Hutchinson family at their concerts, and 
the music was composed by L. Heath, and was pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson, of Boston, at that time his 
music-store being at 135 Washington Street. I have 
a copy of the song myself, and should think one 
could now be obtained. Cc. E. W 

R. E. S.—In ‘a cutting in my scrav-book, “ Jesus 
the Carpenter” is credited to “ C. C. Fraser ae.” 

F. H. N.—We may add to the helps already named 
for your Bible class Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Bible 
Studies,” or Readings in the Early Books of the 
Old Testament. Though they are not studies in the 


higher criticism, they abound in suggestions of 
great value in ethical and other points. 


In Notes and Queries for May 23, in the reply to 
J. M. E., “sacred” character should read saved 
character. 


C. E. L.—Beside the “good books on pastoral 
work” recommended to you May 16, put Beecher’s 
“ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” especially the sec- 
ond series. The three series are now published in 
one volume for $2 (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York). 


—Steps are already being taken to celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of Melanc- 
thon’s birth on February 16, 1897, at his birth- 
place, Brettin, in Baden. The Grand Duke of 
Baden has consented to act as patron of the 
enterprise, which was started and is being ac- 
tively promoted by Dr. Nicholas Miiller, pro- 
fessor of theology in Berlin. The foundation 
of a Melancthon Museum on the site of the 
house in which he was bom, which is now 
occupied by a building of modest pretensions, 
is proposed. The site belongs to the Prot- 
estant community of Brettin. 


i. i 
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The Home Club 


Some Home Books 


For Plain Women Only, by George Flem- 
ing (The Merriam Company, New York, 
$1.25). This book was picked up from the 
desk by a gentleman who glanced at the title. 
A look of sorrow settled over his face—he is 
that rare combination, a successful and sympa- 
thetic writer of books. As he laid the book 
down, he said, “ Too bad; it will never be 
bought. No man would be interested, and 
no woman acknowledge her need of it.” 
There is hardly a page in the book that has 
not something wise and true on the subject of 
dress. Listen: “If I had my way, I would 
make it penal for a woman to live in a house 
unprovided by a pier-glass. . . . Can you 
not ascertain what your general effect may be 
upon the passing sensitive eye before leaving 
the shelter of your house? . . . Theodore, in 
the merciful name of nature, there ave no 
plain women. There are women who dress 
badly ; women who are dull-natured; women 
who take too much medicine; women who 
take too little food. But given fresh air, 
exercise, and the sane, contented mind which 
follows—given enough looking-glasses, Theo- 
dore—above all, large looking-glasses—and 
the most rudimentary instruction in form 
and color”—and so Aunt Lavinia proves con- 
clusively there are no plain women. Is Aunt 
Lavinia quite right about the large mirrors? 
Are there not times when ignorance is bliss for 
one’s self, though it may not be bliss for one’s 
neighbors? May we not make a mental pic- 
ture with one’s self as the center? Alas! 
sight would make this impossible to so many 
thousands! 

If there 1s such a thing as heresy in cook- 
ing, then Zhe Spirit of Cookery, by J. L. W 
Thudichun, is a heretical book. It is a most 
valuable book in spite of, or more truly because 
of, its heresies. The book is “a history of the 
science, practice, and ethical and medical im- 
port of culinary art.” As a specimen of its 
practical value to the housekeeper who looks 
well to the ways of her household, the author 
tells us that to reheat meat for the table the 
cold meat must be heated by pouring boiling 
water, or gravy heated to the boiling-point, 
over it, the meat having been placed ina 
pan or vessel heated to the degree of heat 
that cooked the meat the first time. This 
experiment was tried, hot water being poured 
over some cooked beef that was being made 
into a stew. The result was much better than 
when the meat was allowed to simmer slowly 
through an afternoon. The cooking heresy 
in the book which will arouse the most com- 
ment is that which decries the value of 
bones in soup-making. We are told, in com- 
menting on a recipe for soup in which bones 
were to be boiled for seven hours: “ We 
know exactly the result of boiling bones under 
such circumstances; they lose nothing in 
weight, yield nothing to water; the result is 
nil; all the trouble, time, space, fire, etc., are 
absolutely wasted.” The book deserves suc- 
cess, for it deals with the principles of cookery, 
and the few recipes are so worded as to com- 
pel a recognition of the principles on which 
they are based. (Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York. $2.) Food Products of the World, 
by Mary E. Green, M.D. (The Hotel World, 
Chicago), is a companion book for “The 
Spirit of Cookery.” Together they give the 
history of the discovery of foods and the evo- 
lution of their use in sustaining and increas- 
ing the enjoyment of man. 

Health in the Home,by E. Marguerite Lind- 
ley, is a series of lectures based on the theory 
which has given Miss Lindley prominence as 
a teacher of physical culture. The book is 
published by the author, and sold on subscrip- 
tion only. 

The Art of Cookery, by Emma P. Ewing, 
needs no introduction to the attendants of 
the Chautauqua summery school, where Mrs. 
Ewing has made so great a success of the 
domestic science department. The direc- 
tions for cooking are simple, and prepared 
with a view to economy. There are several 
pages of bills of fare. The book is carefully 
indexed. 

The author of Zhe Feast of Autolycus, 
Elizabeth Robins -Pennell, wonders in her 


preface at the daring of woman in claiming 
equality with man. She may equal him in 
politics, science, and industry, “but in the 
cultivation and practice of an art which con- 
cerns life more seriously, woman has hitherto 
proved an inferior creature. For centuries 
the kitchen has been her appointed sphere of 
action. And yet here, as in the studio and 
study, she has allowed man to carry off the 
laurels.” The author blames woman’s want of 
discrimination in foods, her indifference to the 
pleasures of the palate, for her lack of highest 
success in this her special realm. “The 
Feast of Autolycus,” she tells us, “is rather 
a guide to the Beauty, the Poetry, that exists 
in the perfect dish, even as in the master- 
piece of a Titian or a Swinburne.” The suc- 
cess of marriage, this writer believes, rests 
largely on the uniformity of taste between 
husband and wife. “Let man and woman 
look to it that at table delicious sympathy 
makes them one, and marriage will cease to 
be a failure.” A delicate taste in food, deli- 
cate in selecting, not ignozant in rejecting, 
this author believes is a preservative of 
beauty. But, alas! as one turns the pages of 
this beautiful book, the sad truth is forced 
upon the reader that to follow its suggestions, 
alluring, attractive, artistic, one must live in a 
land where work is unknown, for to live by its 
principles one must have that priceless treas- 
ure—a treasure to-day beyond the reach of 
wealth—Leisure. The book is valuable, for 
it presents the ideal, the quality sadly lacking 
in much of our American housekeeping. 
(The Merriam Company, New York, $1.25.) 

Flowers on the table, and a dish that may 
be called “ A Dish of Sunshine,” or a “ Study 
in Green and Red,” are possibilities according 
to the writer of “The Feast of Autolycus.” 
But the sanitary expert would have us remem- 
ber that these may be served in a house the 
atmosphere of which is laden with death. The 
first,essential of all housekeeping is a knowl- 
edge of sanitary conditions and the intelli- 
gence to demand them. How to Drain a 
House, by George E. Waring, Jr., Street-Clean- 
ing Commissioner of New York, should be in 
every household library—and in every home 
where intelligence governs there is a household 
library. “How to Drain a House” (D. Van 
Nostrand & Co., New York, $1.25) is a book 
of practical information for householders. 
The author places the responsibility of knowl- 
edge of sanitary conditions on women. He 
says: “ The drainage system is, however, a 
trustworthy ally only sa long as the woman of 
the house holds it under close and careful super- 
vision.” The principle of healthful living is 
concisely stated by the author: “ Look out 
well for the health-rate, and the death-rate will 
lose its significance.” The book is illustrated 
with practical drawings. The text is in clear 
and forcible English. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to a science hidden too often in tech- 
nicalities that confuse the lay mind. 

This century will be known in the ages to 
come as the century when homes dominated 
the world’s greatest minds. Science and art 
are the servants of the home. Life and beauty 
are the products of this age. Beautiful Homes, 
by Louis H. Gibson (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York, $3), is a study in house-building. 
The author says in his preface, “‘ There is no 
good reason for ugliness ; it costs no more to 
make an artistic detail than to make an ugly one. 

. It is a question of direction by a trained 
artist.” The book presents plans for house- 
building, and details for completing an artistic 
home. The book is beautiful in itself. 

The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling, by 
Mary Wood-Allen, author of “* The Man Won- 
derful in the House Beautiful,” is designed 
for home reading and for schools. The last 
chapters of the book are devoted to point- 
ing out the evil effects of tobacco, alcohol, 
opium, and condiments ; these are designatea 
as “ The Foe of the Household,” “ The Spicy 
Visitor,” “ The Deceitful Friend,” “« Treacher- 
ous Companions.” 

There has been issued a new edition of Zz 
Woman's Club, a Practical Guide and Hand- 
book, by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. The book 


is indispensable to those who are about to form 
a woman’s club. Even the club long establish- 
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ed will find this handbook useful. (The United 
States Book Company, New York.) 


Foreign Bodies in the Throat 

The difficulty of removing fish-bones and 
similar obstructions impacted at the lower end 
of the cesophagus is well known, and various 
mechanical measures and appliances have 
been invented to deal with the difficulty. One 
of the most simple, however, and, as reported, 
one of the most effectual, is to administer to 
the patient a pint of milk, and forty minutes 
afterwards an emetic of sulphate of zinc. The 
fluid easily passes the obkstruction, and is, of 
course, rapidly coagulated in the stomach into 
a more or less solid mass, which, on being 
ejected, forces the obstruction before it and so 
effects its removal.— Medical Times. 


Is It in the Air? 

A little girl has given a new version of the 
creation, according to an exchange - 

“A little girl in the Fourth (Dr. Hall’s) 
Chicago Church has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the new woman literature. She 
told her mamma the story of Adam and Eve. 
‘Dod, He made Adam, and He put him ina 
big garden, an’ Adam he was so, so lonesome ; 
n’ then He putted him to sleep, He did; ’n’ 
then He took out his brains and made a woman 
of the brains, ’n’ then Adam he wasn’t lonesome 
no more.’” 
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The Outlook Vacation Fund 


The interest in The Outlook Vacation Fund 
is world-wide. The donations to it have been 
from all classes of society and from every 
civilized country. Last fall the following let- 
ter was received: 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

It has long been my desire to contribute something 
to the Vacation Fund for working-girls, and reading 
in your paper of to-day that no one need be afraid 
that “the smallest contribution is too small,” I feel 
encouraged to send my offering. 

The handkerchief inclosed with this letter shows 
one of the industries of Paraguay. It was brought 
from there by a friend who has recently made the 
journey of 1,200 miles to Asuncion, and is the work 
of the women of that country. I should like it to 
be sold for the benefit of Cherry Vale, and think it 
ought to bring double the price it is worth here— 
namely, five dollars gold—thus covering the ex- 
penses for the vacation of some working-girl. 

The Paraguay hammock accompanying it, besides 
being “a thing of beauty” and an ornament to 
Cherry Vale, is most restful to the tired, as we South 
Americans have proved by experience during our 
seven years’ residence in a foreign land. As the 
missionary is herself, in every sense of the word, a 
working girl, she knows how an easy corner is ap- 
preciated for a few moments’ rest ; and certainly the 
joy of Cherry Vale must be its rest. H. M. 

1875 Rodriguez Pejia, Buenos Aires. 


The handkerchief was photographed in order 
that our readers might get a faint idea—for it 





can be but faint—of its exquisite fineness. An 
offer of five dollars was made for it at once 
by one of the editors, but it was decided to 
offer it for sale through the columns of the 
paper. 

The hammock is beautiful. It is made of 
fine cord tied in a pretty pattern, with a 
valance with knotted fringe ten inches deep. 
The hammock is beautiful enough to be hung 
in a large room and filled with cushions. It 
is altogether too dainty to be hung under 
trees. The hammocks at Cherry Vale must 
be able to withstand the usage of a lot of 
frolicsome girls, and the ravages of weather. 
It was decided that the intentions of the giver 
would best be carried out by selling the ham- 
mock. One of the officers of The Outlook 
Company at once offered fifteen dollars for 
the hammock. The price was accepted con- 
ditionally that no higher price was offered. 

The readers of The Outlook are offered 
this opportunity to buy these two articles, the 
money received to go into the Fund. The 
articles will be assigned to the highest bidder on 

une 20. Announcement will be made of the 
Rie If no higher bids are received, the prices 
already offered will be accepted: five dollars 
for the handkerchief; fifteen dollars for the 
hammock. 

The need for money is very great. This 
week a house that would accommodate four- 
teen was refused because the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society did not have money enough 
to equip and maintain it. 

The connections The Outlook has estab- 
lished with the Working-Girls’ Vacation Soci- 
ety place it in a position where it could use for 
the benefit of working-girls ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. A house should be kept open all 
winter where sick girls and girls out of work 
would find a home. This house should be 


used to train girls who need it, in the arts ot 
home-making. 

The opportunities of this Fund are limitless, 
for it is used for those whose hearts and con- 
fidences are opened to tell the needs and point 
out the remedies for many of the unnecessary 
burdens borne by the working-girls of a great 
city. 

WORKING-GIRLS’ VACATION FUND 
Previously acknowledged. ....... $6 
J, R. H., Minneapolis, Minn.. : 
S. A., Great Barrington, Mass. 
S.S. C., Minneapolis, Minn...... 


The Asacog Club, Brooklyn, ee seco 
Anonymous, Brooklyn, N 
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For “ Tribune” Fresh-Air Fund: 
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In Aid of Armenia 


The latest reports from Miss Clara Barton 
show that the work of relief is being carried 
on with admirable efficiency. One cable dis- 
patch to the National Armenian Relief Fund 
says: 

Reports received from four expeditions to-day. 
Harris, at Marash and Zeitoun, reports that epidem- 
ics are under control. Wood, in the Palon district, 
states that 1,000 cattle are needed for forty villages. 
Winter, at Carsonjak, has distributed 2,000 gar- 
ments, 800 bushels of seed, grain, cattle, and tools. 
Hubbell, at Arabkir, is giving quantities of clothing, 
bedding, seeds, tools, cattle, and 
lumber. Fevers are abating, but 
needs are extreme. 

CLARA BARTON. 


In a letter to Secretary of 
State Olney, Miss Barton abso- 
lutely denies the rumors that 
her work has been interfered 
with by the Turkish authori- 
ties. We quote at some length : 


Sir Philip Currie has done and 
is doing splendid work in facilitat- 
ing the labors and distributions of 
the heroic missionaries, the Anglo- 
American operations through con- 
suls and missionaries, and in a 
general way our own efforts. But 
our greatest successes are due to 
the untiring efforts and sound judg- 
ment of our own Legation officers, 
through whom we are working, 
and also for the reason that both 
Palace and Porte have confidence 
in the singleness of our purpose 
and the intezrity of our personnel. As the Turkish 
Government is thoroughly convinced that there is 
no political significance attached to our visit, that 
we have no sectarian interests to serve, and certainly 
no racial prejudices, there have been no requests 
which they have not granted, no suggestions which 
they have not acted upon. 

We have three expeditions in the field, two for 
general relief work, the third medical. The first, un- 
der Dr. Hubbell, is working along a route marked and 
recognized by the cities of Aintab, Marash, Malatia, 
and to-day is at Harpoot. The second, under Mr. 
Wistar, took the course indicated by the cities of 
Aintab, Gorfa, Diarbekir, and is to-day at Harpoot 
also. The men of both expeditions have done most of 
their work outside of the cities, as the cities through 
which they passed were being cared for by others. 

Our medical relief, under Dr. Ira Harris, is now in 
control in Marash and Zeitoun, where four distinct 
epidemics are threatening the extermination of the 
people. A fourth expedition will start this week, 
ordered and equipped by us, for the interior. This 
will be a medical relief also, which will divide at 
Aintab, part of the number going to Marash to as- 
sist Dr. Harris, the other part going to the relief of 
Arabkir, where typhus and dysentery are killing 
many people. 


THE ARMENIAN FUND 


Previously acknowledged........ ......+. 
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MNPUE cgucaiinucmabaieeda shay vamesinewecewae 36 25 
A ee dace aaa. dines 5 00 
we Re SS 2, ee meen 10 00 
eR eae 1 00 
Anonymons, Pomona, Cal).........0-0s00. 10 00 
Oe Oe eee 15 00 
Current Topics Club, North Greenfield, 

So STOP TE Fy aie ia 5 00 
Young People’s Society Christian En- 

deavor, First Congregational Church, 

Santa Barbara. Cal...-.....ssescoeseee 4 00 


$7,102 17 


Solid Silverware, 

Tea Sets, Dinner Services, 

Dessert Pieces, Forks, 
and Spoons. 


The best buyers of silverware 
are those who, not misled by 
novel examples of over decora- 
tion, choose good forms, suitably 
ornamented, that will rightly be 
deemed beautiful and in good 
taste, whether judged by the 
best standards of to-day, of fifty 
years ago, or of fifty years hence. 
This house endeavors always to 
meet the wants of buyers of 
this class. 


‘THEODORE B. STARR 


206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square 
New York 








Keeping Up 
with the Times 


in methods of Sunday-school work 
requires, in these days, a close reading 
of The Sunday School Times. 
Tested methods for the superinten- 
dent and teacher are given helpful 
publicity in two new departments of 
that paper, as in no other publication. 





You can have The Sunday } 
School Times sent to your 
own address every week until 
January J, 1897, for 50 cents 
—about half price. Try it! 











If you will mention this paper when 
sending your subscription, we will 
mail to you a free copy of Prof. M. B. 
Riddle’s “ Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels” to fold within your Bible. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1033 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. kver ready, pal- 
atuble hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. ‘Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. RR 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


juicy 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A KENTUCKY CARDINAL,’ * AFTERMATH, “JOHN GRAY,’ ETC. 


SUMIER IN ARCADY 


A Tale of Nature 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of “ A Kentucky Cardinal,” “ Aftermath,” “ The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” “ John Gray,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
id changing phases, manifested in A Kentucky Cardinal’ and 











. , The close communion and sympathy with Nature, and the noble interpretation of her wayward moods an 
Aftermath,’ find nobler, sweeter, ampler expression in the luminous, sunlit, sun-flushed pages of his new story. 





By Charlotte M. Yonge By the Author of ** John and I” 
TheRelease; or, Caroline’s French Kindred The Dream-Charlotte 
A Story of Echoes. By M. BETHAM EDWARDs, 7 ee ont Fe I 
mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “‘ Daisy 
Chain,” “ The Long Vacation,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ** Romance of Dijon,” “ Dr. Jacob,” “ Kitty,” etc. 





BY EMILE ZOLA 


ROME | 


BY EMILE ZOLA 
Author of “* Lourdes.” “‘ La Débacle,” “ Doctor Pascal,” etc. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 2 vols., l6mo, cloth, $2.00. 
ooks, dealing with the world and the supernatural. “‘ Rome” forms the second volume of this trilogy, which will conclude 
are legion—will naturally desire to peruse ‘‘ Rome,” in which the author carries the hero of his former work to 


With *‘ Lourdes” M. Zola began a series of three b 
ave read ‘ Lourdes ”—and wy & > ss I z he ai 
pal Court of the present day and discusses its policy and its aspirations. 


with “ Paris.” All those who 
The Interpretation of Literature 


the Eternal City, and in a series of graphic pictures portrays the 

A Discussion of Literary Principles and their Application 
A.M., Professor of English Literature in Colgate 
oth, $1.00. , 





John La Farge, Artist and Writer 


By ——- WAERN. bag igatrations, indudivg é colored plates. Im- 
perial 8vo, paper cover, $1.25. he Portfolio for April. ie Ceeeeet 
University. 12mo, cl 





BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


ADA JOHNSTONE’S SON 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


With 24 full-page illustrations by A. Forestier. 


Author of * Saracinesca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” “* Don Orsini,” “ Casa Braccio,” etc. 
“It is not only one cf the most enjoyable novels that Mr. Crawford has ever written, but it is a novel that will make people think.” —Boston Beacon. 


The Pilgrim and Other Poems 


The Daughter of a Stoic | 
l6mo, cloth, $1.25. By SopuiIE JEWETT (Ellen Burroughs). 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 








By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an introduction, by RICHARD G. 
MouLTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying Solutions of the Mystery of Life. Small l18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


ALREADY ISSUED 
ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON 








THE PROVERBS ECCLESIASTICUS 
Riverside Letters Poems by The Great Didactic 
A Continuation of * Letters to Marco.” By GEORGE Cecil Frances Alexander (C.F.A.). of John Amos Comenius 
. LESLIE . uthor of “Our River.” . 4 " . ~~ me 
iF ar es , Edited, with a Preface, by WILLIAM ALEXANDER, | Now for the first time Englished. With Introduc- 
wie ae by the Author. 8vo, cloth, pp. D.D.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), D.C.1. (Oxon.), tions, a and_ Historical, by M. W. 
rn ea Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of. all Ire- KEATINGE, B.A., late Exhibitioner of Exeter 
land. With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. xliii.+463. College, Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. pp. 468. $2.00, sez. 
An Ethical Movement Studies in Judaism 
A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical Society By S. SCHECHTER, Reader in Talmudic in the University of Cambridge. 
of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
Doctrine of the Incarnation Second Edition. The School of Plato: its Origin, 
By RosBeErtT L. OTTLEY, M.A., of S. M. Magdalen The Principles of Sociology Development, and Revival under 
College and Principal of the Pusey House. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and the Roman Em pire 
To the Council of Nicea. Tothe Present of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY » 
Da GIppDINGS, M.A., Professor of ooney in | By F. W. BussE.1, B.D., B. Mus., Fellow and 
; y e Columbia University in the City of New York. Tutor of B. N. C., Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
2vols. 8vo,cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) xii+324; (Vol. II.) 8vo, cloth, $3.00, met. (Columbia University xvi.+346. $2.75, net. 
x.+366. $3.25, net. Press.) 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


‘*THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA’ 


the Imperial and Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. With numerous 





By WILLIAM AsTOR CHANLER, A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of 
Illustrations trom Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 8vo, cloth, $5. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry van Dyke. fourth Edition. Fully Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


“ What makes his book so dear to its reader? What makes it awaken the best we contain? Its naturalness; its truthfulness ; its union 
of soul and body with nature and her freely offered gifts.’—New York Times. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. By Mrs. WILLIAM Stakk Dana. Vew Edition, revised | 
and enlarged. With 152 Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75, wet. By the same Author: According to |: 
Season. Talks about the Flowers in the order of their appearance in the Woods and Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“ The two constitute the most truly delightful studies of nature which have made their appearance in recent years.” —Boston Advertiser: 


THE BIRD’S CALENDAR. By H. E. Parkuurst. With 24 Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, me?. 


“ A charming book. It contains a year’s study and observation, the birds for each month being enumerated and described.” —Ovtlook. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By J. B. Grant. Twelfth Thousand. 
Fully Ilustrated. Oblong 16mo, $1.50, we¢. 
“With the fine illustrations and the simple text there is no excuse for the lover of birds to remain in ignorance of all the information he 
needs.” — Boston Sat. Eve. Gazztte. 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 
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} 
Weir of Hermiston. By Rogerr Louis Stevenson. | A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hopcson BuRNETT. AY 
12mo, $1.50. = 12mo, $1.50. } 
Cinderella, and Other Stories. By Ricuarp Harpvinc | Comedies of Courtship. By AnTHony Horr. UNIFORM A 
DAvis. 12mo, $i.00. with Robert Grant’s “ The Bachelor’s Christmas.” 12mo, $1.50. { 
Sunrise Stories. A Glance at the Literature of Japan. | Amos Judd. By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Life. Fourth Za 
x By ROGER RIORDAN and Tozo TAKAYANAGI. l2mo, $1.50. Edition. (fvory Series.) 16mo, 75 cents. i 
. WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES > 
Eliza Pinckney. By Harriorr HArRy RAVENEL. great-great-granddaughter of Mrs. Pinckney. 12mo, $1.25. Just Jssued. 

x meer i Madison. By Maup WILDER GoopwIN. 12mo, | Margaret Winthrop. By Avice Morse EarLe. 12mo, / 
3 $1.25. : $1.25. 1 
( ) 

9 e y/ 
x CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York |} 
¢ 7 m 
Q Beteetererre ue KLASSE PIII SDDS DOS ALY 
Armenian Poems Effie Hetherington 
Rendered into English Verse by ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 12mo, | By Robert BUCHANAN, author of “The Shadow of the Sword.” 
cloth, $1.25. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Interesting as revealing to a hitherto unequaled extent the poetic genius and char- “ Near to being masterly.” —Prov. Journal. 
acter of this betrayed and suffering people.” —Christian Register. “ Vivid and living all through . . . the strength manifested is equaled only by the ten- 
derness . . . will search all hearts.” —Boston Courfer. 


Life of Jesus The Religion of Hope 


By ERNEsT RENAN, author of “ History of the People of Israel,” By Putte S. Moxom, author of “The Aim of Life,” “From Jeru- 
“The Future of Science.” Translation newly revised from the salem to Nica.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Twenty-third and final edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


‘** We cannot have too much of this preaching.’”’—PA//a. A merican. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign 

By Lieut.-General EVELYN Woop, V.C., etc. Forming the third vol- 
ume in the “ Pall Mall Magazine Library.” With portraits, maps, 
and plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


His Family Letters. With a Memoir by WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossertl. 
Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.50. 


Vol. I. Memoir. Vol. Il. Family Letters. ‘* Spirited and vividly written little book.” —ZLondon News. 
With’introductory notes by W. M. Rossetti. With ten portraits by Six Modern Women 
D. G. Rossetti of himself and other members of the family. Psychological Sketches. By LaurA MARHOLM Hansson. Trans- 
e e e lated from the German by Hermione Ramsden. 12mo, cloth 
Handbook of Arctic Discoveries $1.25 . ‘fe vila 
By (A. W. GREELY, Brigadier-General United States Army. 16mo, ‘‘ A most suggestive and thought-stimulating book, that reflects the highest credit on 
cloth gilt $1.00. her as a woman and a thinker; a book to be earnestiy recommended to the thoughtful 
: ? study of the ‘new woman,’ and to earnest people generally.”—Saturday Evening 
° Gazette. 
New Volumes of the Keynotes Series “Strong, healthy, and truly womanly. It urges to a higher individuality, and inspires 
9 eee Sms toward the most worthy dignity to which modern women can attain.—V. Y. 7zmes. 
Nobody s Fault. By NETTA SYRETT. “A thoughtful, earnest writer who has looked further into woman’s nature than most 
Platonic Affections. By JOHN SMITH. of her sex.” —Commercial Advertiser. * 


‘* A keen, interesting study.” —Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
Modern French Literature 


o den Ty 7 y Tre ~ p “ ; A - 
Some Modern Heretics By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D., author of “ Modern German Litera 


ec ture.” 12Zmo, cloth, $1.50. 
y CORA MAYNARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Public Opinion says of ‘* Modern German Literature :”’ ‘* Aninteresting and valuable 


An unusually well-conceived and well-executed story. contribution to our accounts of German Literature.” 


Title-pages by Aubrey Beardsley. Each, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 














ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston 
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When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


I Can Save You 
Money 


on the books you buy. It is my 
business to find out what you want 


in the book line, and make your 


interest my interest. I have slips 
showing how you can buy books at 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


from me. Send me ten cents, 
and I will mail them to you. 


F, E. GRANT 
23 West 42d St., New York City 





Seventieth Anniversary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


« The seventieth anniversary of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society will be held in the Center Church, New Haven, Conn., (the Rev. New- 
man Smyth, D.D., pastor) , opening Tuesday evening, June 2. Major-General 
O. O. Howard will preside, the Rev. Daniel Merriman, of Worcester, will 
reach the annual sermon Tuesday evening, and salutations will be offered 
= astor of the church and President Dwight, of Yale University, to 
which General Howard will respond. é 

Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to papers by the Secretaries; 
anniversary of the Woman’s Department; reports from the Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, and Michigan Auxiliaries ; anniver- 
saries of the Church Building Society, Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Education Society ; and to addresses from distinguished speakers 
from different parts of the country, including Doctors Fitch, of Buffalo; 
Beach. of Minneapolis; Fisher, of New Haven; Lyman, of Brooklyn; Pat- 
ton, of Minnesota; Nutting, of Rhode Island; Cordley, of the Kansas 
Band; the Rev. Ephraim Adams, of the Iowa Band; President Penrose, of 
the Washington Band; Doctors Daniels and Board, of the American Board 
and the American Missionary Association ; Dr. Whittlesey, of the Minis- 
terial Relief Association: by the Superintendents of the Scandinavian 
Department, California, Indiana, Washington, Black Hills, Colorado, and 
Utah; also from Mrs. H. S. Caswell, Mrs. H. S. Heinzelman, of Indiana, 
Miss Caroline A. Potter, of California, the Rev. Dora-Read Barber, of 
Oregon, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, of New York, and Field Secretaries 
Shelton and Puddefoot. ice 

The New England Passenger Association and the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion will pass over their railroads for one-third fare in returning all certi- 
fied attendants on the meeting who paid full fare in going. N. B.— 
Certificates are required in all cases to secure this reduction. They are 
not kept at all stations. If the ticket agent at a local station is not 
supplied with certificates, he can inform the delegate of the nearest 
important station where they can be obtained. In such case the delegate 
should purchase a local ticket to such station and there take up his certifi- 
cate and through ticket to place of meeting. The certificates, duly filled 
in on both sides, are good within three days, Sunday excepted, after the 
adjournment of the meeting. etme and others availing of the reduc- 
tion in fare should present themselves at the office for certificates and 
tickets at least thirty minutes betore departure of trains. 

Hotels and Boarding-Houses.—$4 Bt my 5 New Haven House. $3 per 
day: Majestic Hotel. $2 per day: Elliot House, the Westmoreland, the 
Tremont, Gardes’s Hotel. Winthrop House, $1 per day. Sea View Hotel, 
Savin Rock, twenty minutes’ ride by electric car, $1.50 " day (one in a 
room); $1 per day hwo in a room); will accommodate 200. 

Boarding-Houses.—$2 per day: Mrs. Smith, 316 Crown St. $1.50 per 
day : Grove Hall, 83 Grove St.; Mrs. George Thompson, 94 York Square ; 
Mrs. Herrick, 92 York Square; Mrs. C. K. Nichols, 9 Whalley Ave. ; Mrs. 
Lombard, 74 Lake Place ; Mrs. Forbes, 339 Orange St.; Mrs. Cameron, 253 
Crown St.; Mrs. Briggs, 636 State St.; Mrs. Lyon, 552 Chapel St.; Mrs. 
Fowler, 111 Edgewood Ave.; Mrs. E.S. Burt, 6[ Prospect St.:; Mrs. Beck- 
with, 108 Howe St.; Mrs. Hayden, 514 Chapel St.; Mrs. Cowles, 16 Olive 
St.; Mrs. Haight,99 Howe St.; Mrs. H. W. Thomson, 1458 Edward St. (two 
in a room); Mrs. Burwell, 123 Park St.; Mrs. Blot, 136 College St. 

$l per day: Mrs. M. H. Buckingham, 557 Howard Ave. (two in a room); 
Mrs. H, A. Street, 397 Temple St. (for one) , meals near; Mrs. J. A. Gillette, 
163 York St., without board; Mrs. Thompson, 438 Elm St. (for two). Mrs. 
F. A. Jones, | Howe St., 50 cents a day, for one, meals next door; 75 cents 
fortwo. Divinity Hall, for men only, without board, will accommodate 100, 
75 cents a person. 

, Persons desiring further information about_boarding-house accommoda- 
tions may address the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Chairman of Committee, 
and their inquiries will receive attention. 





IH: STORY 
FOR READY ff 
} 4 AREFERENCE 





History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 
i Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words 
of the Historians Themselves 

This work contains the choicest selections, upon thousands of 
topics, from those historians whose writings have Seen accorded the 
highest pines by the common consent of mankind. KPa 

t will answer more = tons in History, more authoritatively, 
and with greater excellence of literary expression, than any other 
book in the world, and that, too, with the greatest economy of time. 

It is in itself a Library of History and it represents, as does no 
other work in the English language, the Literature of History. 

Thus it has the fascination, the interest, and, so to speak, the favor, 
as possessed by the writings of the best historians, biographers, and 
specialists. And ** what we may call the historic sense is everywhere 
evinced in the analysis of subjects, in the choice and arrangement of 
topics, and in the relative fullness of the treatment ofthem.” 

ts character and value are attested by the following from myriads 
of testimonials :— 5 

“*T tura to it first for an answer to any historical question, and have 

not yet been Esspposuted in my search” 
—Pres. DAVID T. HILL, Rochester University. 

“ T had decided that two encyclopedias and two dictionaries would 
answer my requirements for works of reference, but this work . . . 
occupies a field not covered by other works of reference.” — 
Hon.W.P.WHITEHOUSE,SupremeJ udicial Court,Me. 

**T bought it at — and now, on examination, I think it the best 
work of the kind in the language.”—Hon. JOHN W. ROWELL, 
Supreme Court of Vermont. 

“Tt lengthens life and makes life richer to have the use of sucha 
valuable work.”—Prof. EDWARD NORTH, Hamilton 
College. : 

““ We welcome and commend these elegant volumes without quali- 
fication.” —-Ex-Pres. HAYDEN, Western Reserve College. 

** T bought it at sight, and consider its value far beyond the cost.””— 
Rev. WARD PLATT, Sup’t Instruction, Silver Lake 
Assembly. 


Sent, pa tao. Sree, to responsible subscribers, on casy payments. 
Send for circular giving full information. Solicitors Employed. 


THEC. A. NICHOLS CO.,Publishers,Springfield,Mass. 


aAnnnnnwnnnnnn 











Woman’s peace 


of mind is not improved 
by that feeling of corset discomfort. She need 
not have it—the R & G corset does not produce 
it. It supports and beautifies the form without 
undue compression of the parts. 
Price, $1.00, $1.25, $17.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50. 
If your dealer does not carry tt tn stock, write 
R.& G. Mfg. Co., 361 Broadway, New York. 


i i i i i i 
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READY MAY 29 


THE CENTURY 
FOR JUNE 


Timely Articles 
Beautiful Illustrations 
Good Stories 


Humor and Pathos 


of Presidential Conventions 
By JOSEPH B. BISHOP 

The Beginning of Nominating Conven- 
tions (1831)}—Clay’s Disappointment and 
Wrath—The First ‘“* Dark Horse ”»—Web- 
ster’s Hopeless Quest—Lincoln’s Confidence 
of Renomination—Blaine and Sherman in 
Defeat— Modern “ Stampede” Tactics, etc. 


“‘Mr. Keegan’s Elopement”’ 
A Story of Madeira. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 
lilustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 


Notes on City Government in 


St. Louis 


By DR. ALBERT SHAW 
Author of “ Municipal Government in Great Britain.” 
“St. Louis is the most satisfactory exponent 
of what may be called the distinctively Ameri- 
can system of city government that the country 


affords on any similar scheme of magnitude.” 
How St. Louis Achieved Home Rule— 
The Municipal Parliament—How St. Louis 
Achieved Good Streets—Housing the 
People—Garbage as a Source of Wealth, 
etc., etc. 


“Sayings and Doings 
of the Todds” 
A Story of New York. 

By VIOLA ROSEBORO’ 


The Story of the Boers 
By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

In the second of Mr. Bryce’s papers on 
“Impressions of South Africa,”—what a 
prominent English politician and man of 
letters saw ona recent trip to the Transvaal. 


Sargent and his Painting 
By WILLIAM A. COFFIN 
With 11 Illustrations. 
Mr. Sargent’s decorations in the Boston 
Public Library, his portrait of Joseph Jeffer- 
son, etc.—two pictures engraved by Cole. 


The Invasion of Russia 
In PROFESSOR SLOANE’S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


With 14 Illustrations. 


The Alhambra 


A Summer Trip to Spain. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 
Lilustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

















Chapters of 


“Sir George Tressady’’ 
‘¢ The Novel of the Year ”’ 
By Mrs. — WARD 
anc 
‘‘The Harshaw Bride ’’ 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE 





Editorials on 
Gold the Money of Civilization 
The Unavailability of Trimmers 
A Duty of Englishmen to America 
Open Letters, In Lighter Vein, etc., etc. 
Sold Everywhere. 35 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 





L). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Wages and Capital 


An Examination of the Wages Fund, Doctrine. By 
F, A. TaussiG, Professor of Political Economy 
in Harvard University, author of “ Tariff His- 
tory of the United States” and “ The Silver 
7 in the United States.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Prof. Taussig examines the relations of capital to wages, 
and concludes that —— are paid from capital, but not 
from a predetermined fund of capital. He examines an 
rejects the doctrine that wages are paid from the laborer’s 
own product. The bearing of this general reasoning on 
practical problems, such as strikes and trades-unions, and 
on general economic theory, is then considered. In the 
second part of the book, th literary history of the wages 
fund doctrine and of the discussion of wages and capital is 
followed in detail. ; eas : 

This = py and searching contribution to economic 
theory will have a wide-reaching effect on the develop- 
ment of political economy in the future, and wi 





i 1 e indis- 
gonenble forall who teach or investigate general.economic 
theory. 


His Honour, and a Lady 


By Mrs. EVERARD Cortes (Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can), author of “A Social Departure,” ‘“ Ver- 
non’s Aunt,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This brilliant picture of Anglo-Indian social and politi- 
cal life , ape the author’s ripest and most successful 
work. er originality and quickness of observation have 
kept her from following a beaten track, while her unfading 
humor will prove a constant pleasure to the reader. An 
adroit study of character and keen analysis of motives are 
features of a novel which shows an advance in eee 
workmanship, and secures for the author a high ran 
among contemporary writers of fiction. 


False Coin or True? 


By F. F. Montr£sor, author of “The One who 
Looked On,” “ Into the Highways and Hedges,” 
etc. l6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

.‘* Miss Montrésor is a writer with several distinct quali- 
ties. She does not follow beaten paths. She is distinctly 
original, and at the same time she does not fall into the 
ways of our typical modern original writers... The 
views she gives of her characters are from the inside rather 
than from the outside, and she makes us feel with them 
and see them as they are. .. . We feel better for knowing 
her people.” — Milwaukee Journal. 


The Picture of Las Cruces 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of “ The Land ot the 
Sun,” “ The Land of the Sky,” etc. No.193, Town 
and Country Library. 1l2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

The picturesque and dramatic romance of Mexico which 
this successful author has written will take a high place 
among the American fiction of the day. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America. With Keys to the Species; Descrip- 
tions of their Plumages, Nests, etc.; their Dis- 
tribution and Migrations. By FRANK M. CHAp- 
MAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and 
a, American Museum of Natural 
History. With nearly 200 Illustrations. ‘Third 
Edition. 12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

“ Far and away the best book that has appeared in this 
or any other country for many years: it is easily first, and 
with a long interval among numerous recent competitors 
for public favor, ..... In its own field it will stand for an 
meee period without a possible rival.” —WV. V. Evening 

Ost. 


“* A book that will easily take a leading place among the 
standard and classical treatises of the day, and it justly 
merits every particle of success that, beyond all doubt, is 
in store for it.”—V. ¥. Nidiologist. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. Illustrated with 
200 Drawings by the Author. Third Edition. 
12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket 
Edition, flexible moro:co, $2.25. 


‘** A book of much value and interest, aduisably arranged 
for the student and the lover of flowers. . . . The text is 
full of compact information, well selected and interest- 
naly presented. nae most attractive handbook of its 
kind.” —New York Sun. 

‘** A delightful book, and very useful. Its language is 
plain and familiar, and the illustrations are dainty works of 
art. It is just the book for those who want to be familiar 
with the well-known flowers.” —Newark A dvertiser. 


READY SHORTLY 


Familiar Trees and their Leaves. By 
F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “ Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden,” “ The Beautiful 
Flower Garden,” etc. Illustrated with over 200 
Drawings from Nature by the Author. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


A book for the summer months, of great interest to those 
who love our familiar trees and wish to become better 
acquainted with them. Over 200 are accurately cescribed 
in simple language. The drawings, taken directly from 
Nature, preserve the life and character of every leaf with 
perfect accuracy. All types are presented, whether com- 
mon or exceptional, and full explanations are given. 

The book is characterized by a careful avoidance of 
technical terms, and an independent principle of observa- 
tion, only at times correspondent with that of the botanist. 
Not only is the botanical name and habitat of the tree 
given according to the highest authority, but the charac- 
ter and coloring of its leafage are recorded precisely as 
the observer is likely to be impressed by them. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Summer Reading 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life and Létters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By JouHNn T. Morse, Jr. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


“* The work is, all in all, the best of the several biogra- 
phies of American men of letters that have appeared in 
recent years. Taken together, the Memoir and the Let- 
ters form a complete and most engaging piece of literary 
portraiture.” — 7he Dial, Chicago. 


Bayard Taylor 


By ALBERT H. SMYTH. 

16mo, $1.25. 

“ An admirable addition to an interesting series.””— The 
Outlook, New York. 


Joan of Arc 


By Francis C. LOWELL. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


‘* The story is one of the most thrilling, pathetic. and 
pitiful in all history. Mr. Lowell tells it in a manner 
and style which leave nothing to be desired.”’—Boston 
Advertiser. 


OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
Bradford Torrey 


SPRING NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A RAMBLER’S LEASE. 16mo, $1.25. 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH. 16mo, $1.25. 
THE FOOT-PATH WAY. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOOK. 
$1.25. 


‘** He is not merely a philosopher and a ogee of happy 
things. He observes Nature keenly as well as sympa- 
thetically.”’— 7he Auk. 


Olive Thorne Miller 
FOUR-HANDED FOLK. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book about such home pets.as the kinkajou, ‘* livin 
balls,” the lemur, marmosets, chimpanzee, the ocelot, an 
various kinds of monkey. 


BIRD-WAYS. 16mo, $1.25. 

IN NESTING-TIME. 16mo, $1.25. 
LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE AIR. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A BIRD-LOVER IN THE WEST. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


“ Among the mang agreeable studies of bird life and 
bird character, none have been more charming than those 
from the pen of Olive Thorne Miller.” —Christian Union, 
New York. 


Rowland E. Robinson 
IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS AND 
WOODS. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘*We feel no hesitation in advising both those who love 
Nature and those who would learn how to love her to 


possess themselves of these charming sketches.” — 7he 
Nation, New York. 


NEW FICTION 


Tom Grogan 
By F. Hopkinson SMITH. Illustrated by 
C. S. REINHART. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“2 stirring, thrilling, dramatic story.—aid and E x- 
bress, New York. 


A Singular Life 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. $1.25. 
‘*Miss Phelps is satisfied with nothing less than the 


best—in life, in love, and in religion.” —Z ondon Christian 
World. 


A Gentleman Vagabond and 
Some Others 
By F. HopKtnson SMITH. $1.25. 
** Delightful reading.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
The Parson’s Proxy 


A very interesting story, of decided origi- 
nality, by KATE W. HAMILTON. $1.25. 


Pirate Gold 


A capital story of Boston in the middle of 
this century, by F. J. Stimson (“ J. S. of 
Dale”). $1.25. 


The Life of Nancy 


Exquisite short stories, by SARAH ORNE 
Jewetr. $1.25. 





With Portrait. 


With Maps. 


16mo, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book for 
High Schools and Colleges. By A. P. GAGE. of 
the English —_ School, Boston. Illustrated. 
634 pazes. $1.45. 


SELECTIONS FROM POEMS OF KEATS. Edi- 
ted by Professor ARLO BATES, Mass. Institute 
of Technology. 302 pages. $1.10. Atheneum 
Press Series. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by H. A. SMITH, 
Instructor in English in Yale University. 32 


pages. 30 cents. 


OUTLINE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By GREENOUGH WHITE 
Professor in the University of the South. 266 
pages. $1.10. 


PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. By Pro- 
fessor G. P. BAKER, of Harvard University. 
414 pages. $1.25. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. For High Schools 
and Academies. By R. E. THompson, Presi- 
dent of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
108 pages. 55 cents. 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. By W. G. BALLANTINE, 
or of Oberlin College. 174 pages. 90 
cents, 


RESPONSIVE READINGS. Selected from the 


Bible and arranged under Subjects for Common 
Worship. By funny vAN Dykg, D.D. 317 
pages. 85 cents. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
DAwEs. 423 pages. $1.15. 
a standard book. 


MONEY AND BANKING. Illustrated by Ameri- 
aaa By HORACE WHITE. 488 pages. 


By ANNA L. 
Revised edition of 


SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS.  Long’s 
Translation. Edited by EDWIN GINN. 240 
pages. 60 cents. Also issued in pocket edition, 
ps flexible leather covers. Classics for Chil- 

ven. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. S. 
MorsE, Peabody Academy of Science, Salem 
_ 251 pages. 60 cents. Classics for Chil- 

ven. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by ALBERT F. Bialts- 
= 242 pages. 60 cents. Classics for Chit- 

ven. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. » J. Y. BERGEN, 
Instructor in Biology in the English High 
School, Boston. 332 pages. Fully illustrated. 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. General and 
ical. By R. P. WILLIAMS, of the Eng- 
ligh School, Boston. Boards. 212 pages. 
Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 





The above publications may be ordered of all book- 
sellers. or will be sent by the Publishers, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States on receipt of 
price. 


GINN& COMPANY 





PUBLISHERS 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
im AMERICAN HOMES 






and Summer Resorts 


How often the “ Sunday evening sing” has 
to be stopped for want of books! 

Hymns of Eventide, a booklet of 30 pages, 
gives choice and favorite hymns and tunes. 
A dozen for a family, or a hundred for a 
family hotel, secures pleasant Sunday even- 
ings around the piano. 10 cts. each; $1.00 
per dozen ; 50 copies, $3.50; 100 copies, $5.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 
47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 


PATRIOTISM IN SONG 


A pamphlet of 16 pages containing new patriotic songs 
especially adapted to the celebration of our National 
Birthday by Churches, Sunday-Schools, Public, Schools, 
and all patriotic orders. 100,000 copies placed in Public 
Schools of Phila. Endorsed by Dr. Edward Brooks, Supt. 


Public Schools, Phila., and representative clergymen. 


lke 





“They abound with inspiring patriotic sentiment.” Sam- 
ple ¥ mail 5c.; $4.00 per 100, at booksto 


res or 
ev. John Lloyd Jones, 147 N. 10th St., Phila. 


Cut this out and send to-day for free catalogue. 
$2.75 buys natural finish Baby Carriage with 
plated steel wheels, axle, springs, one piece 
bent handle. 3 years guarantee. Carriages sent on 10 Days 
FREE TRIAL. BUY FROM FACTORY & SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS, 
' OXFORD MDSE, CO., 340 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








DODD, MEAD 
& COMPANY 


Hamilton W. Mabie 


ESSAYS ON NATURE 
AND CULTURE 


A series of essays by HAMILTON W. 
MABIE. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Just published to-day.) 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. MABIE. 
My Study Fire. First Series. [ly 
Study Fire. Second Series. Under 
the Trees and Elsewhere. Short 
Studies in Literature. Essays 
in Literary Interpretation. 


New Editions, each with three Illustrations in 
photogravure, in dainty binding. 16mo, cloth. 
gilt tops, per volume, $1.50. 


lan [Maclaren 


THE MIND OF THE 
MASTER 


By the Rev. JoHN WATSON (Ian Mac- 
laren). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The secret of the sweetness of this work is, we 
think, that it springs from the heart, and not (as 
is the case with so much of the ‘ religious’ litera- 
ture of the day) from the intellect. ese studies 
are able expositions of truth, and there isa subtle 
charm of expression in them that wins and holds 
the reader’s attention throughout. They should 
be heartily appreciated by thoughtful seekers 
after spiritual truth.” —Odserver. 


OTHER BOOKS BY IAN MACLAREN 


‘¢ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
‘“in' the Days of Auld Lang 


Syne,’’ ‘‘The Upper Room,’’ 
etc., etc. 


Edmund Gosse 
CRITICAL KIT=-KATS 


A Series of Literary Essays. By 
EpMUND Gossge, author of “Gossip 
in a Library,” “Questions at Issue,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ConTENTs.—1l. The Sonnets from_the Portu- 
guese ; 2. Keats in 1894: 3. Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does; 4. Edward Fitz-Gerald; 5. Walt Whitman; 
é. Tolstoi; 7. Christina Rossetti; 8. Lord de 
; 9. Toru Dutt; 10, The Short Stories of 
M. Zola; 11. M. de Heredia; 12. Walter Pater; 
13. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Also by Mr. Gosse: ‘*From Shake- 
speare to Pope.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
5th Ave. and 2!Ist St., N. Y. 






































FOR SUMMER TRAVELERS 


The Legends of the Rhine 


By H. A. GUERBER 
Author of ‘‘ Myths of Northern Lands,” &c. 
lvolume. 12mo, cloth. Illus. Price, $2.00. 
‘“* This is a legendary guide to the Rhine.”—. ¥. 7imes. 
“If I were contemplating a trip abroad I would take 
this collective of Legends.”—N. Y. Herald. 
*, For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meet- 
ings. Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100, 
Gospel Choir No. 2. $40 per 100. 
Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. $30 per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 
BIBLE HISTORY, in a beautiful, substantial 
and cheap form, has just issued from the press of 
The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
A grand, good book for the reader and a magnificently 
profitable one for the agent. Send for information. 





@atalogue win sbvO tartimentaie: Prices bed teres Phe 





If you want a 
hymn-book 


for use in 


Church or Sunday-School 


write to us about it. 





The Plymouth Hymnal, 
edited by Lyman Abbott, with 
the co-operation of Charles H. 
Morse and Herbert Vaughan 
Abbott, and The Plymouth 
Sunday-=School Hymnal, ed- 
ited by Thos. G. Shearman and 
Walton N. Ellis, are now being 
used with much acceptance in 
many churches and Sunday- 
schools throughout the country. 

Specimen pages of either 
book will be sent free to any 
address on application, and a 
free (returnable) copy will be 
sent to any pastor, choirmaster, 
or superintendent, for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
13 Astor Place New York 


J CR COC0?@D;. 
Flying & 


You'll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 
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THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 


SS 





Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicyele. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them. 
The Original Single-Tubes. 

Cost Most. Worth Most. 


WS 


THE Hartrorp RusBer Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. cHICcaGo. 
G; 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
i}':strated book prepared at great expense. 
«ple directions on disinfecting in cases 

f contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


® © “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


SW 


WS 
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The Business World 


The prohibition of the export 
of tobacco from Cuba will 
have a serious effect on the 
business of Americar importers, and will par- 
ticularly injure the Key West tobacco indus- 
try. Efforts are being made to procure an 
extension of the time at the end of which the 
order takes effect, but there is little reason to 
expect success. Only ten days were given to 
remove stock already purchased. General 
Weyler explains his action by stating that the 
destruction of tobacco-fields by the insurgents 
has so reduced the stock of leaf tobacco in 
Havana that the Cuban factories will soon 
have to shut down and drive 15,000 cigar- 
makers out of work, leaving their families 
helpless. Large quantities of the tobacco now 
in Havana belong to American manufacturers, 
and it is urged here that the edict practically 
confiscates this tobacco. Rumors as to the 
action of our State Department in the way of 
remonstrance are as yet unconfirmed. Some 
papers talk rather wildly of retaliation. It is 
feared that in time many American cigar- 
makers may be thrown out of work, though 
there are large stocks of Cuban tobacco now 
in this country, enough to supply the demand 
for the immediate present. Last year the 
United States imported over twenty million 
pounds of leaf tobacco from Cuba, valued at 
about $7,250,000. 


The Spanish 
Tobacco Edict 


The dullness of the stock 
markets continues, though 
the fact that positive de- 
pression has not occurred is regarded as in 
itself a most favorable sign under the circum- 
stances, and the end of the week showed a 
tendency tostrength. Inthe general inactivity 
there was little of special moment to note in 
railway securities; in industrials Sugar and 
American Tobacco recorded rises in price. 
Gold shipments were smaller than in immedi- 
ately previous weeks. It was made known 
that Mr. J. P. Morgan has partly concluded in 
London a large sale of Northern Pacific 4 per 
cent. bonds. The money market was as dull 
as the stock market; call money averaged 
about 2% per cent. In trade reports the most 
favorable incident was the decided falling off 
in the number of business failures. “ Brad- 
street’s ” reports for the week only 216, as com- 
pared with 265 the previous week. The practical 
beginning of summer naturally leads to less 
activity in general trade; dealers also hold 
that the political situation has a deadening 
influence. Exports of wheat were about the 
same as the week before—1,906,000 bushels, 
as against 2,754,000 bushels a year ago at the 
same time. Prices of wheat, flour, oats, sugar, 
lard, petroleum, and pig iron are slightly lower. 
Crop reports are generally favorable; in the 
East the long drought has done some damage, 
but recent rain has fallen. Leather and shoes 
have been in active demand. 


Trade and Stocks 


We have already mentioned 
some of the startling figures 
of the year’s bicycle manu- 
facture in this country. The business is one 
in which many millions of dollars of capital 
are engaged—one bicycle-maker says about 
$40,000,000 for bicycles alone, not counting 
in the manufacture of tubes, chains, bells, 
lamps, cyclometers, saddles, clothing, etc., 
etc. It is said that about 75,000 men are 
engaged in the actual manufacture, while a 
large army of agents, salesmen, teachers, and 
repairers are making a living out of the “bi- 
cycle craze.” If the popularity of wheeling 
should suddenly decrease, something like a 
panic would follow; of this, however, there is 
certainly no sign at present. One interesting 
phase of the subject—that indicated by the 
title above—is pointed out in the New York 
“Herald,” which says that “whereas a few 
years ago a great many bicycles were im- 
ported from England, and even from France 
and Germany, to-day at least one of the Eng- 
lish manufacturing companies has announced 
its intention of abandoning the American 
field, and doubtless others will follow. More 
than this, and infinitely more important, 
American bicycles have been proved to be so 
immeasurably superior, in weight, perfection 


American and 
Foreign Bicycles 


of mechanism, and general excellence, to the 
English, French, or German article, that they 
are being exported in large quantities to those 
countries, where they have a large sale, and 
are not only better but cheaper than the 
home-made article. As a result, or, better, a 
synchronous consequence, of this noteworthy 
condition of affairs, an immense new industry 
has been created in this country, which gives 
employment to hundreds of thousands of 
hands, mostly skilled artisans, in all parts of 
the country.” 


The London “Iron and 
Coal Trades Review” 

says: “The growth of 
the American export trade is one of the factois 
with which Englishmen wil! have to reckon in 
the near future. The American trade and 
other journals are devoting a great deal more 
space to this subject than our own, although 
the issues involved are probably much more 
serious to our own country than to the United 
States. We cannot very well keep up our 
industrial and commercial supremacy without 
a large export trade, whereas the United States 
would still be great and prosperous and pro- 
gressive even if they did not export a dollar’s 
worth of produce, whether raw or manufac- 
tured, from year’s end to year’s. end. But the 
growth of the American export trade of late 
years has been startling, and, in some direc- 
tions, even portentous. The export of manu- 


Growth of American 
Export Trade 


. factured goods from the United States is now 


nearly one-third of the total exports of the 
country, whiclvat one time, and that not so very 
long ago, consisted almost exclusively of food 
and agricultural products. A recent utterance 
by one of the largest exporting houses in the 
United States was to the effect that ‘ America 
will probably, in the near future, dominate all 
the markets of the world in the production of 
manufactured goods. The old-time supremacy 
of England is on the wane, and even in England 
itself many grades of American goods, partic- 
ularly cotton goods, manufactured leather and 
iron, are sold more cheaply than the native 
products.’ The Americans themselves argue, 
and not unnaturally, that they must continue 
to increase the export of their manufactured 
goods, since their exports of food and other 
raw products must inevitably decline. In the 
long run this is no doubt likely to be so, but it 
is a far cry to the exhaustion of the resources 
of the United States for the production of food 
supplies. The last half-dozen years alone 
have witnessed the bringing under cultivation 
of enormous tracts of virgin soil in Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, and Texas, within a thousand 
miles of the greatest distributing center, after 
London, in the world—namely, the city of 
Chicago. Itis not, therefore, because they are 
likely to cease to export wheat and maize and 
pork and other agricultural products that the 
Americans are .increasing their exports of 
manufactured products, but because they are 
impelled thereto by their command of cheap 
raw materials and by highly effective if not 
nominally cheap labor, which enables them to 
produce a larger quantity of any given product 
with the same number of hands as compared 
with the older countries of Europe.” 


A bulletin put forth by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
embodying the reports of 
thirty of our consuls in the Dominion of 
Canada, shows that the total exports of that 
country increased during the past decade 33 
per cent., and the imports 13 per cent. From 
1888 to 1891 Canada’s trade with us exceeded 
her trade with any other country, but since 
then Great Britain has taken first rank. An 
important fact to be noticed by citizens of this 
country is that much of the agricultural prod- 
uct going abroad from Canadian provinces 
consists of cereals and flourin transit from the 
United States. Last year the proportion was 
one-third. 


Canadian Exports 
and Imports 


The great ship canal from Bor- 
deaux to Narbonne is one of the 
coming public enterprises. The 
distance is 320 miles, and the cost is estimated 
at $150,000,000. Boats will be towed by fixed 
engines. The long and stormy stretch about 
the Spanish Peninsula will thus be saved. It 


New Canals 





is now proposed to connect Toronto on Lake 
Ontario and Collingwood on the Georgian 
Bay by a ship canal. The distance is sixty- 
six miles—a short route, indeed, in comparison 
with that around by Lakes Huron, St. Clair, 
and Erie to Lake Ontario. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
5 Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
% ia es, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
as Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
6% prompt interest payments. Best references 
0 ‘orrespondence solicited. 
7% 
YOU 
SELL 


JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 

WE 

BUY 























ou_ want to sell a WESTERN 

MOR GAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead? 
State exact a — of title, and 
your lowest price. 000,000 in Western 
securities successfully gay by_the present 
management of this corporation. THe Boston 
REALTY, ag AND Trust Co., 33 Equit- 
ablé Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 


Why do thousands 
of dollars lie idle 
in the banks 


bringing no interest? The money is 
safe but it draws no interest. 

Isn’t it better to purchase a good 
first mortgage on improved real estate 
drawing from 5 to 6 percent. annually, 
the principal being as safe as though 
it were lying in the bank? We have 
mortgages of this class which we shall 
be glad to have investors examine in 
person, or we shall be glad to give them 
any information by correspondence. 


H. O. Stone & Co. 


206 La Salle St., Chicago 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Capital, - > - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - ~ - $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 








WALT Be & a, Oe MAN President. 

ADRIA Aes Vice-President. 

GEOR( ed R LURN ULL, 2d Vice-President. 
NR Py M RAY, Treas, and Sec. 


HES UR 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr... 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. uilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy. 


Walter R. Gillette, 

Robert Goelet, 

G,. G. Haven, 

Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, yy 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbi: 
William C. Whitnev. 


Walter G. Oakman, | 
Alexander E. Orr, 





N ORTGAGES AND LANDS.—Have youa mort- 
gage or tract of landin the West that you wish to 
dispose of? —— te m¢. 
know what you have. Twent 
HENRY C. SMITH, Falls 


Bankers and brokers, let me 
years’ residence. Address 
ity, Nebr. 
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Correspondence 


“Records and Pledges” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

“ Great pressure is being brought to bear on Mr. 
McKinley to make some utterance on the currency 
question. We hope that he will resist the pressure 
and maintain his silence.” “ Silence i is not dishonest, 
double-dealing is always so.” From the foregoing 
remarks contained in the editorial entitled “‘ Records 
and Pledges,” in a recent number of The Outlook, I 
desire to express my absolute dissent. 

To my mind, Mr. McKinley is guilty of moral 
cowardice in refusing to make some utterance on the 
currency question. He is, through the managers of 
his canvass, seeking to secure the support of two 
antagonistic forces. Two distinct statements, di- 
rectly opposed one to the other, are made by these 
managers. Influenced by one or the other of them, 
gold and silver men alike have pledged themselves 
to his support. But now it has dawned upon these 
enthusiastic gentlemen that there is only one Mc- 
Kinley, and therefore either California or New 
Hampshire must have been deceived. Brushing 
past the faithful body-guard officered by one Hanna, 
they ask the Major himself for a plain statement of 
his financial views. 

Your editorial says that his record is sufficient. 
But those claiming to be in his confidence—and, 
whether this claim be true or false, it is not contra- 
dicted—have undertaken to explain this record. 
They tell us, however Mr. McKinley may have 
spoken and voted from 1878 to 1890, he has recently 
undergone a change of heart. But it would seem to 
a candid observer that not only has his heart been 
changed, but broken—one half seeking its rest 
among the silver barons of Nevada, the other half 
its asylum with the gold bugs of Wall Street. 
Therefore, in order that we may correctly interpret 
this record, we are asking him, not to pledge himself 
in the interest of any coterie of politicians as your 
editorial infers, but simply to inform us, the plain 
people of this land, how he believes the Government 
may rightly solve the financial problem now con- 
fronting the Nation. 

This policy of silence is in very truth dishonesty, 
in that, as I think I have shown, it involves 
double-dealing. 

I would suggest that Mr. McKinley read Brown- 
ing’s “ Lost Leader,” and study well its meaning. 
And possibly, though I hesitate to say it, the editors 
of The Outlook might with advantage do likewise. 

A REFORMED BOURBON. 

Catskill Station, N. Y. 


Ought All to be Paid Alike ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Three men go to pick berries in the field. Each 
is free to pick where he will, and to pick as many as 
he can. But oneis stronger and quicker than the 
others. Besides, he judges better where berries are 
likely to be thickest. So he has thirty quarts at 
night, though the others have only fifteen and twenty. 
If the strongest says, ‘‘ My brothers, 1 am more for- 
tunate than you. But you also have worked faith- 
fully, according to your strength and knowledge. 
We will share alike,” thatis love. But ifthe weaker 
ones say to the strongest, ‘‘ You must divide with 
us,” and if, when he refuses. they fall upon him, or 
compel him to yield by_ threats of violence, is there 
any love in that? 

Two carpenters are laying shingles upon a village 
hall. One lays a thousand shingles inaday. The 
other is quicker of eye and hand, and lays fifteen 
hundred. The one gives as much to the community 
in two days as the other gives in three. If the com- 
munity renders to him again as much in two days as 
in three days to the other, each man receives his 
own. Ifthe more efficient says to the community, 
“It is*true that I have produced more than my 
brother. But he also has worked taithfully, accord- 
ing to his ability. He also has a wife and children. 
He and 1 will share alike,” that is love and it is 
beautiful. But if the community, without his will, 
returns to the more efficient only half the fair equiv- 
alent of the whole product of the two, it does not 
render his own to him. but robs him. 

The question is not whether our present social 
machinery robs the many to enrich the few. To me, 
for one, it seems clear that it does. The question is 
not as to the validity ot any assumption that one 
kind of work is superior to another, as Mr. Cleve- 
land’s or Dr. Lyman Abbott's to the carpenter’s. It 
is not whether the product of Mr. Cleveland’s work, 
or of Dr. Abbott’s, is equivalent to the carpenter’s 
who lays fifteen hundred shingles a day, or to his who 
lays a thousand, or is greater or less than either. 
My point is this: if the command, “ Thou shalt not 
steal,” has any meaning, the work of a man’s hand 
is his own. Some men produce more than others, 
and wrong is done unless each man has liberty to re- 
tain what he has produced, oritsequivalent. If each 


is permitted to retain his product, or its equivalent, 
the nation’s store of riches, which your correspond- 
ent “S. A. R.” speaks of, and which the nation should 
spread before its members to be enjoyed by all on 
equal terms, will contain just one class of things. 
They are the things the Creator has provided with- 
out men’s work: the air and sunshine, the running 
streams, the surface of the earth where men must 
build, the fruitful soil, the minerals that lie beneath. 
To these things no man may claim a better title than 
any other. 

I have no quarrel with my Socialist friends while 
they urge on each of us the high wisdom of working 
for others, and not for himself. -But though I admit 
that I shall be a happier and a better man if I give 
my best to my brother men, it does not seem to me 
to follow that my brothers will do well to take from 
me forcibly some part of the berries I have picked 
or of the house I have built, because 1 have picked 
more than they, or built faster. Though it be ad- 
mitted that the law of love is nobler than the law of 
justice, yet the law of love is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the State. The State is force. Force may do 
justice—it cannot compel love. Less than justice— 
injustice—will be done by him who shall try by the 
strong arm to accomplish more. 

C.. 2. e: 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





Books Received 


For the week ending May 15 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Spencerian Penmanship (Vertical Edition) , Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4,5, 6. 8 cts. each. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Cotes, Mrs. Everard (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
Honour, anda Lady. $1.5( 

EDWARD ARNOLD, - YORK 
Hamilton, M.- Across an U Ister Bog. 
Montrésor, F. F. Worth While. 

THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
Eucharistic Conferences. 50 cts. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Gosse, Edmund. Critical Kit-Kats. $1.50. 
Mabie, Hamilton Wright. Essays on Nature and 
Culture. $1.25. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
oo, Henry Lauren. Extraordinary Cases. 

it 


Keightley,S. R. The Cavaliers. $1.50. 

Bailey, Alice Ward. Mark Heffron. $1.25. 

— eo al Marca. Cold Dishes for Hot 
eather. a 


His 


aaah HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Rae, W. Fraser. Sheridan. 2 Vols. $7. 
JOHN J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
- of Love and Praise, No. 3. Edited by J. R. 
wweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour. 
35 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTO 
Morse, John T., Jr. Life and Letters of ‘ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 2 Vols. $4. 


Bliss, William Root. Quaint Nantucket. $1.50. 
Brown, Alice. By Oak and Thorn. $1.25. 
Ward, Julius H. The White Mountains. $1.25. 


AMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Blodgett. “> Fuller. Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
by E Reed. 


y, 
W nectaright, John T. A Bad Penny. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 


Longfellow. H. W. Evangeline. Edited by Mary 
. Norris. 35 cts. 
eas Alfred, Lord. The Princess. Edited by 
Boynton. 35 cts. 


. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
nonthads Effie A. A Faithful Traitor. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Pichons, Charles. The Uncommercial Traveler. $1. 


Leland, Charles Godire (Hans Breitmann). Le- 
gends of Florence. $1.75. 
Daudet, Alphonse. Trans- 


‘Tartarin on the Alps. 

lated by Henry Frith. $1. 

Carleton, William. Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry. Vol. III. Edited by D. J. U’Don- 
oghue. $1.50. 

Balzac, Honoré de. The Unknown Masterpiece 
i. Chef-d’ceuvre Inconnu) and Other Stories. 

ranslated by Ellen Marriage. $1.50. 

Lodge, Richard. Richelieu. 75 cts. 

The Book of Job. Edited by R. G. Moulton. 50 cts 

THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Brodbeck, Adolf. The Ideal of ie niversities. Trans- 
lated by the Author. $1.50. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


—- Halliwell. The XIth Commandment. 
$ 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
ames W. Henry W. Grady: The Editor; 
e Orator; The Man. 50 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Butler, Clement M., D.D. History of the Prayer- 
Book. 50cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
American Orations. Pg po by Alemandet Johnston. 
Re-edited | J. A. Woodburn. $1.2 
Flint, Martha I Early Long island. $3. 50. 
Hadley, Arthur T. Economics. $2.50. 
Conant, Charles A. A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue. $3. 
WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Peattie, Elia W. A Mountain Woman. $1.25. 


Lee, 


Mrs. Nancy H. Tucker, who had just completed 
the building of a fine memorial P eomh to the mem- 
ory of her husband, died in North Brooktield, Mass. 
May 17. Her life had been one of self-denial and 
great frugality, but she leaves behind her a monu- 
— which shall make the work of her hands avail 
muc 





It is hardly worth 
while to carry your 
~ silverware up stairs 
; every night to protect 
it from thieves when 
you are destroying it 
down stairs every day 
by using worthless 
silver O-.. USE 
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Box, postpaid, 15c. 
THE ELECTRO. SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


The “Newldea” 


IS A 


Paper Pattern 


For all classes of Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 








No. 903. LADIES’ WAIST 
To be worn with or without _a Fitted Lining. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 in. Bust Measure. 
Pn to your address for roe., and guaranteed 
rfect in every detail as any pattern made. 
"ose e 500 desi gns, 5c. 
Monthly Fashion S Sheet free. 


THE NEW IDEA PATTERN CO. 
192 West Broadway, N. Y. 








Beautiful Houses 


are made more beautiful, 


Commonplace Houses 


are redeemed, and even 


Ugly Houses 
are rendered attractive, by 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
“50% cheaper than paint.” 


23 Stained Cedar Samples, with colored sketches, 
sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 























W ’ Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
HITMAN Ss Mix with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS water, and it’s made. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 


CHOCOLATE. Philadelphia. 
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An 


American Express Co. 
“Travelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s 
order, for a fixed amount named on its face, in gold 
or its equivalent, in the currency of the country, at 
20,000 places throughout the world, by an extensive 
list of Bankers and Hotels. 

More available, economical, and secure than Letters 
of Credit, Circular Notes, or other forms of Travelers’ 
credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may be 
obtained at any Agency of 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


or at the principal offices of the Company, 
65 Broadway, NEW YORK 
78 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
45 Franklin St., BOS10N 
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1 Rite” 
= toBite 
Are you this way every morning? Remove 
the cause of your indigestion and dyspepsia by 


assisting the digestive organs with a preparation 
which strengthens, 79¢ stimu/ates. 


TRIGESTIA (eee) 
< and . 
| Nux Vomica | 
tablets are worth a trial in the above case. One 
does it. Send fora FREE SAMPLE. 
Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 4 Barclay St. 
NEW YORK 
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(ive your Baby 


a food which is all nour- 
ishment; one easily assim- 
ilated and which leaves no 
waste to lie undigested in 
the stomach. Such a one is 


Ridge’s Food 


the first manufactured in 
this country. It is every 
particle nourishment, easily 
absorbed by the system. All 
babies love Ridge’s Food. 


Wootricu & Co., Palmer, Mass. 
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Absolutely Pure— 
Delicious—Nutritious 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
SIWIINAHD ON 








THE 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lumen 


Established Dorchester, Masgs., 1780 


Costs less than one cent acup. No chemicals. 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made at Dorchester, Mass. 


It bears their Trade-Mark, “La Belle Chocolatiére,” on 
every can. 
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we .  HAV=FEVER 


7 Years Cured—J. L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 5th St., N.E., » Minneapolis, Minn. WE OFFER 


8 Years Cured wrs.a.r.roster,) A Cure That Stay Ss 








for The Outlook, made to hold compactly Chelsea, Mass. Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but ao 
5 Years Cured ciiespiz, ( “GUE NEW BOOK Thesis for 1396. with 2,000 
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and ¢ onveniently tw enty-six numbers, will Black River N. Y. ° other references whom you can consult, now ready. Sent on 


application with blank for free examination. GET IT. Read 
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5 Years Cured—WM. E. WELLER, ready to meet the season’s attack, and do it now. Address 


164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bits of Fun 


The charity which gives away that which it 
doesn’t want is more inclined to vaunt itself 
than any other kind. —Z7. 

“ Papa, what is a ‘ walk in life’?” “It is 
that profession, my boy, in which everybody 
has to run like mad, or get left.”—C ‘hicago 
Record. 

Hoax—Does Sillicus know anything about 
music? Joax—No; he doesn’t know the dif- 
ference between a string orchestra and a rubber 
band.—PAtladelphia Record. 

Mr. York—Don’t you have trouble in keep- 
ing track of your city limits? Miss Chicago— 
Yes, but there is a strong movement on foot to 
abolish them altogether.— 7ruth. 

“ How did Swayzler came out in that little 
railroad deal he was working?” “It hasn’t 
been settled yet. I don’t see what else he 
can do but plead kleptomania.”—Cincinnatt 
Inquirer. 

Proprietor (to Editor)—Well, the first num- 
ber of our new paper looks well, but here is 
one thing I don’t like. “What?” “ Why, 
this communication signed ‘An Old Sub. 
scriber.’ ”— 7i#-Bits. 

The “ Interior” boasts of a subscriber with 
a subscription paid up to 1930. That man has 
taken from his posterity the privilege of using 
the argument, so dear to minds of a certain 
caliber, “ Stop my paper.”— Zhe Congregation- 
alist. 

“ T’m going to tell my pa on you,” said Johnny 
Smithers; as the blacksmith pared-some of the 
bone away from the horse’s hoof. ‘“ Why? 
what have I done?” asked the blacksmith. 
“ Youain’t got shoes to fit Dobbin, an’ you’re 
whittlin’ off his feet to suit those you have 
got.”—London Telegraph. 

We are told that Prince ‘alleyrand was 
suddenly awakened one night by the discharge 
of a firearm. Seeing his valet in the apart- 
ment, he asked him what he was doing there. 
“Prince,” the man replied, with  stolidity, 
“there was a mouse in the room, and, fearing 
it might disturb you, I shot it dead with a 
pistol.” —ZLe Patriote Normand. 

Customer—That meat that I bought here 
last, Mr. Cleaver, was frightfully tough. 
Butcher—Do you know, marm, that one rea-y 
son why there are so many poor teeth nowa- 
days is because they do not have enough 
exercise ? Customer—But that steak couldn’t 
be cut with a knife. Butcher—Yes, there is 
some mighty poor cutlery in the market now. 
Did you say five pounds, marm ?—JZoston 
Transcript. 

A Career Started.—“I have been thinking 
for a long time,” she said, with a serious ex- 
pression which contrasted strongly with her 
usual airiness, “that I ought to have some 
serious purpose in life. So I have decided to 
go into literature.” ‘ You intend to pursue it 
seriously, do you?” “Yes, indeed. I’ve 
bought a lovely Louis X VI. desk, and I’ve got 
some of the most exquisite stationery you ever 
saw. Mother gave me a gold pen and a 
mother-of-pearl penholder, and I have just the 
prettiest silver inkstand!—all covered with 
filigree work, you know.” “ You are certainly 
well equipped. ” “Yes,” she replied, serenely, 
“T’ve got a splendid start. All I have to do 
now is to sit down sometime and think up a 
piece to write.” — Washington Star. 

Doctors who are in the habit of using long 
words when visiting patients may take a hint 
from the following story: An old woman, 
whose husband was not very well, sent for a 
doctor. The doctor came and saw the old 
man. When he was departing he said to the 
old woman: “1 will send him some medicine, 
which must be taken in a recumbent position.” 
After he had gone the old woman sat down, 
greatly puzzled. “A recumbent position—a 
recumbent position !” she kept repeating. “I 
haven’t got one.” At last she thought, “I 
will go and see if Nurse Lown has got one to 
lend me.” Accordingly she went and said to 
the old nurse: “Have you got a recumbent 
position to lend me to take some medicine in ?” 
The nurse, who was equally as ignorant as the 
old woman, replied, “I had one; but, to tell 
you the truth, I have lost it. ”__Scottish- Amert- 
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O MISREPRESENTATION on the 





Pittsburgh. 

we Pies part of our agents tolerated or of 
-CHAMBER: . 

eee a. Piet dealers or painters necessary. You 
PAHNESTOCK ‘ ‘ 

Pittsburen. | know just what you are getting when you 
ANCHOR ny é 
roxerers S°™™™" | have painting done with 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY Ps 
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nor! ow | Ure VY hite Lead 
JEWETT 
UNION (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
pope Pure Linseed Oil. Don’t be misled by try- 
— ing something else said to be ‘just as good.” 
ee Any desired shad be easil 
snnssount , ny esired shade or color may be easily 

8 wu 
rep seat [~ produced by using Nationa, Leap Co.'s 
en Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO > 

Philadelphia. } Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLaE Cleveland ‘ of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM papa designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
Commas, Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
xenrvony Pt NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

Louisville, 1 Broadway, New York. 











‘A Drink That Satisfies . . 


Do you realize that you can make a delightful 
summer beverage from.... 















“IDEAL” 


Root Beer or Lemonade 


Tablets 


Add one “IDEAL” tablet to a glass of water and 
sweeten to the taste, no preparation necessary. 
Quick and REFRESHING. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 


or send us 12 cents for a sample bottle. 


Prepared solely by BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., 








BOSTON, MASS. 









Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. at ts 


CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 


$10.00 






Either Premium is worth . 
Both if at retail i ee oe 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
ifs IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 

* . 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in The Outlook Nov. l¢éth, 23d, and 30th. 

Nots.—We are personally gousainted with Mr, Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffale ; ve visined 
their factory seen their sogds and pre miums offered, and we know that they are fall value The only w der to Dat 
th ey are able to 9 give go mus f or so little 


goods Sd are oon more than price charged, and that the Company will do all the 


money. The Com ‘ny are perfectly reliable. — e. £ tst 
man.—We have investigated the propositions | in above Fa Seg and are eee Gch he the 
¥ agree to. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Old Age 


is usually another name for debility. 
Too much food, and improper food 
is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 
ducts; the brain is sluggish. All 
these troubles are overcome by the 
use of 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Digestion is improved; kidneys stim- 
ulated; brain brightened; new energy 
given. Absolutely harmless. 


Prescribed by over forty thousand physicians 
for ten years past. Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. All druggists, or by mail. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Concentrated, prompt, power- 
ful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testimo- 
nials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














THE “GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At Druggists or 

THE HOT. APPLIANCES CO., 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot-water bags, etc. They commence 
to grow cold as soon as applied, and therefore 


do more harm than good. 


The Geyser Hot Appliance alstomatic- 


Best Fifty Books of 1895 


A list of 306 of the leading books of 1895 
was recently submitted by the Public Libraries 
Division of the University of the State of 
New York to the librarians of the State and 
others to obtain an expression of opinion re- 
specting the best fifty books of 1895 to be 
added to a village library. The Director, Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, says in a circular: “It was 
necessary to disregard some lists returned 
because more than fifty books were marked; 
a few others reached the office too late to be 
included. From 139 lists that met the condi- 
tions, the following choice is indicated :” 


RANK VOTES 
1 Burnett, Mrs. F. H. Two Little Pilgrims’ 
Progress, Scrilmer, $1,500.50 20.0.03.00000 
2 Kipling, Rudyard. Second Jungle Book. 
OR I I 
3 Maclaren, Ian, pseud. Days of Auld Lang 
aS eer 
4 Atkinson, Philip. Electricity for Everybody. 
SN aaa y Vessentse 
4 Brooks, Noah. . How the Republic is Gov- 
MO! SONNE, TGOB. osc scccccevccccscscs 85 
6 Coffin, C. C. Daughters of the Revolution 
and their Times. Houghton, $1.50......... 7 


6 Stockton, F. R. Adventures of Captain Horn. 
eee AA eer 77 

8 Lodge, H. C.,and Roosevelt, Theodore. Hero 
Tales from American History. Century, 


°C LE OE ECE 72 
9 Stedman, E.C. Victorian Anthology, 1837- 
1895. Houghton, $2.50.........0-.--ceese0 67 
10 Crawford, F.M. Casa Braccio. 2v. Mac- 
ee ere tof 
ll Sherman, John. Recollections of, Forty 
Years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet. 
2v. Werner Company, $7.50...........+..+ 
12 Harris, J.C. Mr. Rabbit at Home. Hough- 
RE EEO ae a RS 62 
13 Mitchell, D. G. English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings. v. 3. Queen Anneand the Georges. 
Rene see ae 59 
14 ss Gazetteer of the World. New 
emision. Linpimcntt, BiZ..c.cc.0 cccccecsee 58 


14 Walker, F. A. Making of the Nation, 1783- 
1817. (American. Historical Series.) Scrib- 


ner, $1.25 
16 Zangwill, Israel. The Master. Harper, $1.75 56 
17 Weyman, S. J. Red Cockade. Harper, $1.50 55 
18 Clemens,S.L. Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son. American os Company, $2.50 54 
18 Henty,G. A. Knight of the White Cross. 


SOREN: natin /e acnicsssinn /demeiiae.e-n 54 

20 a Mrs. K. D. Village Watch-Tower. 
EEE Ee Seephunaies 52 

21 Porter, L. H. Cycling for Health and Pleas- 
MEG, DO das Adccseecdannncnossevcuins 51 


22 Lowell, J. R. Last Poems. Houghton, $1.25 

22 Maartens, Maarten, Jseud. My Lady No- 
body. sia ic ads cans case asence 50 

24 Arnold, Matthew. Letters of Matthew Ar- 
nold, 1848-1888. 2v. Macmillan, $3....... 49 

24 Butterworth, Hezekiah. Zigzag Journeys 
Around the World. Estes, $2.............. 49 

24 Davis, R. H. Princess Aline. Harper, $1.25 49 

27 Ward, Mrs. E. S. P. A Singular ife. 








3 Big Words 


DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRITIVE 
PALATABLE 


Rolled Into One 


WHEATLET x 


HAE, 








A sensible breakfast 
food — supplies the 
right elements for 
nourishment and is 
delicious. | Without 
the raw taste of oats 
and gritty foods. 


Ask your GROCER for it to-day 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. ¥ 
Lockport N. Y. 

















ally supplies heat to any degree, uniform or TEOMA NAO BUS. s:0casuaeutedincsscatee«s 48 

gradually increasing, to any part of the body, | 28 Balfour, z j.” Foundations of Belief. Long- - ' ; 
producing results never before attained. Giving vent gal ee a ge age a oe onge'ess - 2 iG ee 
immediate relief and effecting cures in the ™ a, allo Rese iesatigne 47 ; = ain. a 
following ailments, where all former methods | 28 Lang, Andrew. Red True Story-Book. Long- q 





have failed, viz.: pneumonia pleurisy, neu- mans, $2.......... werinascsees de Sameaeomias + SF } } 

: : : > ’ pike is ‘ ‘ 
— sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, ” Guester Ho f ~— rs — —_ nt 46 P ure and Wholesome 
inflammation of bowels or kidneys, backache, | 31 Lang, Andrew. My Own Fairy Book. Long describes the new article of food just being $ 





carbuncles, and all other ailments when heat TS”. ieesisieeisieiiceie sssees 46 c , 
x ‘ =F , introduced and for your health’s sake you 
(wet or dry) is required. 33 Crangyr F. M- Constantinople. Scribner, “4; | § should investigate our 


$1.5 
Adopted by the leading hospitals and sani- | 33 Leypoldt, Mrs. A. H.,and Iles, George. List 


tariums and indorsed by all the medical = Fw Nee Women and their 45 Cocoanut Butter 
profession. 33 Oliphant, Mrs. M. ©. W. Makers of Modern 

























ae eee 45 — . . ‘ 
33 Weyman, S. J. From the Memoirs of a it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
It’ t f ed Minister of France. Longmans, $1.25..... 45 be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
Ss easy Oo e 37 Wright, C. D. Industrial Evolution of the in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
United States. (Chautauqua.) Flood, $l. 44 thirds the quantity used of other shortening. § 
some people, but proper nourishment | 38 Brooks, E. S. Boy of the First Empire. Cen- Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- @ 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys: ie SPR a Se Re See 43 | @ kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
tic is h : d : btai y 38 Earle, Mrs. A. M. Colonial Dames and Good- by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 
peptic is hard to obtain. __ wives. Houghton, $1.50............++ s« 43 THE PURE FOOD PRODUCT CO., 
40 Bolton, Mrs.S. K. Famous Leaders Among 544-554 N. Water St. CHICACO 
Women. Crowell, $1.50 ....0cc0s00 5s 00+ 42 a 2 @e2ereon 
40 Davis, R.H. About Paris. Harper, $1.25... 42 
OMA 0 40 Farrar, F. W., and Others. Westminster 
Abbey and the Cathedrals of England. 
is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin | 4) yiathews, F°S. Familiar ‘Figwers of Fisid 
anzmic, dyspeptic and overworked. and Garden. Appleton, $1.75.... .... .... 42 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- | 44 = F. i Armenian Crisis in Turkey. a 
. : ae eS EE A ek 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 44 Jewett, S. O. Life of Nancy. Houghton, J 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists SE EE OE Ne Le Oe 41 5 
in 2-02.,4%,% and 1-lb. tins. 44 ae At War with Pontiac. Scrib- ' ii é3 
: , rr Sra SEE. ‘aisle 4 | ents 
Soraatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 44 Wilisey, J. H.." comp. Harpers’ Book’ of > b 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth. ERs UNE Es 5's 0is Soctic.sociniancacee:ajeisie-s 41 Wei GERM- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength. | 48 —, —. Municipal a in 9 || ILTER 
ening beverage {i : , % -ontinental Europe. Century, Sr THT 
pet een ae Bros.’ Soma 48 — 2 rs. K. D., and Smith, N. A. Froe- ii PROOF 
‘ ating ng. bel’s Gifts. (The Republic of Childhood, é An absolutely perfect 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of $0 v. L. 2 ES ee ee ; vee wt f goer Fi ee 
Schieffe " Scudder, S. H. Frail Children of the Air. cylinder o rous rock, 
lin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. BEM BE IOs casenn \iscsccncunensbessss cleaned inatnaiaw by revolv- 





ing against automatic rock cleaner—without 


i _—_—— ing filter. No other filter h have 
eee Pp ack ice fh gesrgton an pice ers 











A quiet rural retreat under th tant 1 . ‘ iled freetoyou. Send ital 
: and professional su ervision of Gpelmndapedeien T a. ye wheel of a bicycle should be called forte po Gravity Wilters—inwhich we use the 
ome—not an Asylum. *“ Pride,” for often it goes before a fall.— PAz/a- Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. r 
For particulars address 4 8 la The Ceo. L. Squier Mfe. Co., 


Horace Bran tey, M.D., Box 262, Wilmington, Del. delphia Press. Filter Dept. **F,” the N. Yuy U. Se 
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For the Promotion of Agriculture 


The first society for the promotion of agri- 
culture in the United States was established 
in Philadelphia in March, 1785. The men 
who were most interested in this committee 
were those who had no immediate connection 
with agriculture. Washington and Franklin 
were honorary members, but the larger pro- 
portion were men of mercantile pursuits. In 
1894 the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor in New York City deter- 
mined to make a careful study of agricultural 
conditions in New York State for the purpose 
of ascertaining the causes of agricultural. de- 
pression, and the reasons for the abandonment 
of farms. This study was one of the most 
careful which had ever been made, and its re- 
sults were published broadcast in a special 
leaflet. Among the recommendations of the 
committee was that of an Agricultural Con- 
ference, which was held in New York City 
December 9, 1895, the principal speaker being 


George T. Powell, who discussed agriculturalr 


needs and conditions. 

As a result of this Conference a Committee 
for the Promotion of Agriculture was organ- 
ized, under the chairmanship of the Hon.Abram 
S. Hewitt. Among the other members of the 
Committee were R. Fulton Cutting, William 
E. Dodge, Jacob’ H. Schiff, Mrs. J. S. Lowell, 
and Howard Townsend. At its first meeting 
the Committee elected George T. Powell 
Director of the Department of Agricultural 
Education, which was organized along the 
lines of university extension. The campaign 
was opened at Mount Kisco, in Westchester 
County. The speakers who presented the 
various topics at these agricultural institutes 
were men thoroughly familiar with their sub- 
jects, as was evidenced by the attendance and 
interest at the sessions. The work included 
Purdys, South Salem, Yorktown, Purchase, 
Pleasantville, and Brewster, a total of seventy 
lectures being given. These meetings were 
held largely in the milk-producing districts, 
where the industry has been very greatly 
depressed—so much so that farmers in some 
instances were going out of the business. At 
Purdys one instance was found where a farmer 
kept careful record of the milk produced by 
his cows, with the result that he was fairly well 
satisfied. He knew what his income was; he 
knew the production of his animals; hence he 
could calculate the profits. This careful colla- 
tion of accounts was urged upon the farmers. 

The work among children was not neglected 
by the institutes. Mr. Powell had the valu- 


able co-operation of Mrs. A. R. Comstock, of - 


Cornell University. She treated plant life and 
insect hfe in a manner that helped to interest 
both young and old. There was a large 
attendance of children from the public schools, 
and the notes which were taken by the chil- 
dren served as a basis for educational work 
later. 

The following instance shows a fact which 
is worth all the time and effort of this move- 
ment: 

At the close of one conference a farmer 
came to Mr. Powell with the request that he 
would accompany him home and spend the 
night, because one son and two daughters were 
contemplating leaving the farm for the city. 
Mr. Powell talked with the children that even- 
ing, and in the morning went over the farm 
with them. He found the soil was admirably 
adapted for the production of fruits and vege- 
tables, none of which had been attempted. 
Mr. Powell told them how the farm might be 
improved, and gave them an object-lesson in 
the pruning of peach-trees, and told them how 
they could raise a fine quality of fruit. He 
also suggested that the farm was admirably 
adapted for strawberry culture. At the close 
of next day’s session the young people told 
Mr. Powell that they had decided to stay upon 
the farm and not go to the city. 

The evening sessions were instructive as 
well as entertaining, the co-operation having 
been secured of Dr. Curtis, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who gave illustrated lectures showing 
how plants grow, how they obtain their food, 
the effect of fertilizers, and the manner in 
which these should be applied. By this means 
the farmers were able to get an insight of the 
underground work of the farm. Another lec- 
turer presented certain phases of city life, 


showing how the people live in the thickly 
populated tenement districts, how the labor 
market was overstocked, and the conditions 
surrounding men and women, with the low 
wages which they must accept. 

The fact that this work has been carried on 
in Westchester County has led twenty-one 
other counties to apply to Mr. Powell for the 
same kind of work. Perhaps the following 
statement by Mr. Powell to the Committee is 
the best résumé of what has been accom- 
plished: “ After several years of experience 
and special study of this kind of work, I may 
say to the Committee that this series of agri- 
cultural schools just closed has represented 
the best- quality of work for the promotion of 
agriculture that I have ever seen done in this 
country.” 


Every Man His Own Poet 


You build a sonnet on about this plan: 
Your first line ground out, take the next 
one—so— 
And make it rhyme with this one, just 
below. 
Then, next, you match the first line, if you can. 
Don’t hurry the machine. The lines must 
scan. 
With steady motion turn the crank. You 
know 
*Tis not a sonnet if it limps. Go slow. 
Now find the rhyme for “ scan ”—for instance, 
man. 
As to the last six lines some latitude 
May be allowed. Take any word, as 
“ grove.” 
Now hunt a rhyme for “latitude.” Try 
shrewd. 
This line must end with dove, or love, or 
strove ; 
And this with mood, or prude, or crude, or 
dude. 
And there’s your sonnet. Throw it in the 
stove. 
—Hartford Courant. 


, s S 
Findings— 
‘The best, of course,” you 
tell your dressmaker, 


and trust to her 
é G.- 


using the 
a BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


® 
- SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you #e// her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

“Home Dressmaking.”’ a new book 7 Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 

S. H, & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 





@ 













Kitchen Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSE-CLEANING ARTICLES 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 










There’s 


Pearline. 







no help wanted 


from soap or anything else, when you use 
Pearline and water—all alone by 
themselves—that’s everything you need for 
the best, the easiest, the safest, the most 
economical washing and cleaning. 

w help can soap add to it? 
just as well get a horse to help a 
locomotive. Anything that soap can 
do, Pearline can do better—and 
can do a great deal more besides. 


Sen 


What 
You might 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as 





- good as” or ‘‘the same as 
it Back feanine.” 11'S FALSE— 
Pearline is, never peddled, and if your grocer 


sends you- something in place of Pearline, 
be honest — send it back. 484 





ae 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Relieves Paralysis after a Failure of Hot Springs 


of Virginia: “ Awaking from sleep in a current of cold air, I found that | 
The late Dr. P. S. Jones fad catered partial paralysis of my right leg, which proved to be of a per- 
manent nature, and affected my locomotion so far that | walked with difficulty with the aid of a cane. 
Afterwards I was attacked with hematuria. M oh petite and een were impaired, and I was nervous 
and sleepless and greatly depressed in spirits. ‘Dhis condition I made, without deriving benefit, two pro- 
tracted visits - the Hot Springs of Arkansas. On ae ceng Oe 9 = ae vat I ne wees an 
experiment wit pring No. 2, which proved most happy in 
result. After its BUFFALO LITHI WATER use for some weeks, | am so improved as to 
be able to walk readily without my cane. The hematuria isentirely relieved. I can eat heartily ; my diges- 
tion is good; nervous a gone. I sleep soundly ; am attending to my business pursuits, and hopeful 
of a complete reccvery, from the continued use of the water. I do not undertake to account for the action of 
this water in paralysis, but simply state a fact.” 





This water is forsale*by aruggists and grocers gene air. in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. o. b. at 
the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. on the Atlantic & Danville Railroad. 


Like a Good Temper, 
‘Sheds a Brightness 
Everywhere.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City . ‘y 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 








3 East 14th St., N.Y. | 


Massachusetts 





Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 


Lasell Seminary young Women 


suggests to parents seeking a good school: consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 
Ist. Its special care of health. 2 : 
Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, and exercise ; 
bundant food in good variety, a well cooked ; early 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 





Macy Manual Training High School 
(For Boys and Girls) 
Under supervision of Teachers College. Fits boys for 
Columbia College School of Mines in three years. Address 
VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal, 
Morningside Heights, 120th St., West, New York City. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 36th 
Street, New York City. Thorough English from Kin- 
dergarten through College Preparatory. Miss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in Mind Train- 
ing a special feature; also conversational French and 
rman. Home and Chaperonage for special students. 








California 





OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

.S. Degrees recognized by University of California 

and other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 

we io Angeles. An paomeee course. Pyeparatory 

school preparing for institutions connected wii e 
College Address. C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
and healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a high purpose—full of help for your boy’s man- 

ood.. Home life: single rooms. $500. 22d year. A 
book full of suggestion. FREDERICK-S. CURTIS. 





; Cornwall 
Institute “gon 
J orthwestern Connecticut. 
Home Schook for boys... Classical, Scientific, Business, 
P: ’ irteenth year. 
He “Mac eden. &. B., L. W. Arnold, A. B., Principals. 


The Housatonic Valley 


Among the Berkshire Hills of 








U Princi ils of the 
The Misses Stowe uoitisreab 


GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family School for 12 Girls. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Secomes Sent. ; 24th, a City advantages for culture 
id study. surroundings. 
anise SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 








ISS AIKEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M | gowns 0 ep ——s Dail yr in Miss 
Aiken’s method. Prepares for college. For terms an 
ircula ly to Principal, Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
SCOVILLE. DEVA , Stamford, Conn. 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Summer Session 


MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
Wallingford, Conn. 
(Hon. Wo. G. CuoatE, New York. 
fi J Rev. EpwARDEvERErt HALE,D.D., Boston. 
References} Hon. NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, Hartford. 
Dr. FrRANcIs BACON, New Haven. 





District of Columbia 





Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—Hair an 


hour from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 
Language of the house. Reopens October 1, 1896. Address 
Mile. Léa Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 





France 





RANCE, Paris.—St. Margaret’s Church 
School. A French and American School for Girls. 
French the language of the household. Autumn term 
opens October 1. al $1,000a year. Address Miss 
Juxia H. C. Acry, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. ‘ 
A teacher will conduct pupils from New York to Paris 
in September. 





Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 
School. Specially organized departments of Music and 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogues address SARAH F. 
ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9. 





and long sleep, a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of re 
Boston pon eed both necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of teachers, including many specialists ; with one 
hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four 
years’ course; 2” some things equal to college work ; in 
others, planned rather for home and womanty life. Two 
studies required and two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or tenelectives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 
schools. ape 

3d. _ Its homelike air and character. 

raining in self-government; limited number (many 

declined every fall for lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not Stinted. ; 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
, Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. F 

Regular expense for school year, $500, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning The Outlook), |. 

C. G. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Boston University Law School 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 





THE IDEA OF ‘‘GOING TO EUROPE”? for a 


musical education grows weaker as the power of 


New England 


the 


Conservatory of Music, 


ul 
Elocution and Languages, 
Boston, Mass., grows stronger, Already the largest in 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Felten, 
Director. Send to Frank W. Hale, Business Man- 
ager, for prospectus, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 4's", private 


school for girls. 
Best preparation for college. Many courses not deading to 
college. Comforts of home. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN 
is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
i TUTE, Cottage City, Mass. Nineteenth year be- 
gins July 13, 189%. Send for 80-page circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 





LOWELL, 


WELL, ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens October first. 
Terms, $750. References: Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge. For further particulars 
address Mrs. E. PD. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Two _miles from Wellesiey. seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 


other Colleges. 
ISS CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, 


M . 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


DEP’T OF THE 


Industrial Institute 
SPRINGFIELD, [IASS. 


Send for catalogue. 





i Principals. 





Two years’ course. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY rrGiece rs sor 


entific School. Buildings new with every modern im- 

provement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining-Hall, 

Gymnasium, and oo oe f with trained nurse. Play- 

Found and oval unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept.9, 18%, 
. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





Prepares boys for 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute Wrest. 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering, and Chemistry. 158-Page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by jeraduates, mailed free. Ex- 
penses low. 29th year. T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 





Michigan 


University of Michigan 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 29 till August 7 


Nineteen departments (including Law). 
Seventy courses offered. For full informa- 
tion apply to the Secretary of the University, 
JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








New Hampshire 
COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 
$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. GILe, PRESIDENT. 





New Jersey 








F Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sun- 
set, two golden hours, each set with 60 diamond minutes. 
o reward is offered, for they are gone forever.’”’—Hor- 


ACE MANN. 


The Bordentown, (N. J.) 


FEMALE COLLEGE 


aims to utilize every minute of the College year in the 
development of body, mind, and character, Your daughter 
may pass a busy life of work and play with us—enough of 
each to make the other necessary, and the girl cultured 
and happy. Our departments of Art and Music are finely 

leveloped. 

Let us mail you our Catalogue. Write us fully about 
ne daughter, and we will be equally frank with you. 


ordentown,' N. J 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New York 
education of 


Wells College 
young women. 


The catalogue gives full information about entrance re- 
quirements, courses of study, scholarships, expenses, etc., 
and will be mailed upon application to WILLIAM E. 
WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Next term begins September 16th, 1896. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. - 











for the higher 








New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


_ Academic and College-Preparatory. . Special advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 
at_the Peekskill, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL Military Academy. 


Location healthful; care and instruction excellent. Send 
for circular to ‘ol. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6lst year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

Joseru B. Bisseez, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade schogl for boys. Fits for college and for 
business. 82d year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer 
session. Reference: Hon. JosepH H. CHoate. Send for 
catalogue. CHARLES F. Brusiz, A.M., ArtHuR T. 
Emory, A.B., Principals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 





RAMAPO 
BERKELEY ACADEMY BA™4ro 
Summer session ; real home life ; one hour out ; co-educa- 
tional; $250 per year. Rev. J.Cameron,M.A.,Suffern,N.Y- 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 25 miles from N. Y. 
City. 4lst year. Reopens Sept. 23, 189% Summer term. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Prin. 








EASTERN + TEACHERS’ « AGEN 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. - 


rivate schools. 





Massachusetts 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public and 
Tutors a 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, 
Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
Specialists in any desired branches. 


Governesses. 





AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Amherst, Mass. Reopens September 23d, 18%. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. cee 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 





AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
for Young Ladies. 


Reopens Sept. 22, 1896. 





LAWRENCE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY screvtiric schoor 


Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering, 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Botany and Zodlogy, General Science, Science for Teachers, Anatomy 
and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools). For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


N.S. SHALER, Dean 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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New York 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOLS for both sexes. 
july 6 to August 14. Board $5.00 a week and 
upwards. 30 COURSES offered by faculty of 
Union College; also special coaching for en- 
trance to any college this fall. I3 COURSES in 
Schools of Theology and Hebrew, by leading Pro- 
fessors from Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, etc. Address D. F. Ritchie, Secretary, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








TROY, N. Y. 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL 


Preparation for all colleges open to women; four years 
academic course; graduate courses; departments of music 
and art. year opens Sept. 23, 1896. Ms 

ARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 





Ohio 





1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 





Oberlin Theological Seminary “4 yea 


pens 
Sept. 23d, with special advantages in the College and the 
Conservatory of Music. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec. 





OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN 4°" $80 Women 


Miss Leria_S. McKee, Ph.D., President. ome 
ear opens Sept. 9, 18%. Superior advantages for thorough 
hristian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s School 3°. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Prepara- 
tory to Bryn Mawr College, Within five years more than 
fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. | Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ey. Diploma given in both General-and:College Prepa- 
ratory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


FOR 
OGONTZ sc HOOL YOUNG LADIES 
Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850, Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
. EAsTMAN, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 











Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in th’‘s 
climate. Pozzoni’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
‘>, comfort. Sizesformen, / 
women, boysand girls. 47% 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general 


_e arms. 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., EASTON, 





Common Sense for Bicyclers 


The advice given by the greatest of bicycle- 
riders, Zimmerman, is commended to the vain 
and silly people who prove that they don’t 
know how to nde every time they get on a 
wheel. 

Zimmerman says : “ In riding, sit up straight. 
It is not necessary for you to stoop over.” 
Every sensible man knew that before, but four- 
fifths of the boys and ‘young men who ride 
use low handle-bars wl stoop over. Why? 
Simply from childish vanity. They think it 
makes them look like “scorchers.” That is 
the height of theirambition. Now, here is the 
prince of bicyclists, the most famous of wheel- 
men, who says: “ Sit up straight.” He means, 
of course, in ordinary riding. In racing a 
wheelman can sit on his spine, or on his 
stomach, or on his head, if he wants to. That 
is exceptional, and has nothing to do with 
street and road riding. Low handle-bars are 
the curse of the wheel. They are amenace to 
public safety. They deform the body. They 
injure the health. If they were essential to 
bicycling, the wheel itself should be abolished. 
But they are no more necessary than any other 
sporting device is on ordinary occasions. They 
belong to the race-track, and nowhere else. 
A man who would go to church with a pair of 
boxing-gloves on his hands would be escorted 
to the door by the sexton. 

Another piece of good advice given by Zim- 
merman was not to rush up hill. The strain 
on the heart of a rapid gait up grade is tre- 
mendous, and in many cases dangerous. 

Not one young person in a dozen of those 
who scorch along on bicycles really knows how 
to ride. A good rider must know something 
more than merely how to stick on and go at a 
three-minute gait. Gracefulness, health, con- 
sideration for the rights of others, and other 
points are essential to good riding, and a very 
large proportion of alleged bicyclists make no 
account of these things.—Xochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. 





—Mr. Charles H. Hackley, of Muskegon, 
Mich., has added $25,000 to his original gift 
for a manual training school in that town, 
making his total gift $155,000. 





The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 

* and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


CauTion.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


CAGO GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE 


The Simplest Gas and Gasoline 
Engine on the Market. 
Has no equal for absolute, 
steady speed and durability. 
Itis a dwarf in size, but a 
Samson in strength. Cata- 
logue sent on application. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.J. NORMAN CO, 
64 and 66 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A quarter spent in HIPES 


Rootbeer does you dollars’ 
worth of good. 


Made only ty The Charles E. Hires Co,, Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


THE NEWTON situatign hasbeen ae 
REST CURE f=" 13,-lmted 
number o - 

WEST NEWTON, MASS.  Boranly disabled through 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 

{ pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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The skeptic says; “If I really believed that 
letter I wouldn’t hesitate a minute.” 


Thousands do believe, and are being cured 
of their Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Rose Colds, 


etc., by Booth’s ‘‘ Hyomei,’’ the Australian 
‘‘Dry-Air’’ treatment, which cures by inhalation. 


87 Elm Street, Lawrence, Mass., May 6th, 1896. 

Dear S1r:—I have been troubled with Bronchitis for the last five 
years and never found any permanent relief until I commenced using 
** Hyomei.”” In January last I made application to one of our leading life 
insurance companies, but at the medical examination the examining physi- 
cian said that he couid not pass me as my lungs and bronchial passages 
were badly congested, Soon after, I commenced using ‘‘Hyomei,”’ and 
improved so rapidly that in one month again went before the same medical 
examiner and this time passed without any further ceremony 


E. B. MOORE (with H. A. Buell & Co.). 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete in Sealed Case (see 
cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; consisting of 
pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully polished), a 
bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions tor using. If you are 
stild skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
does cure. Are you oven to conviction ? 


Hyomei balm cures all skin diseases —25 cents. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 











‘‘Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods Dealers in the United States, in 36, 


41 and 45-inch widths. 


Manufactured by the Slater Cotton Company, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


NEW YORK, 
Coffin, Altemus & Co. PIL ADELPHIA, 
Sole Agents, BALTIMORE 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.as 
$3. SHOE * Wolo." 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- s 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for * 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
A : ss other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 





Ask your dealer for our 85, 
4, 83.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and 1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe gap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order, Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Does YourHairFallOut? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RacHEL T. Wyatt, Centerville, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—A house of twelve rooms 
in the village of Salisbury, Connecticut, with about two 
and a half acres of land connected, a barn, and _1ce-house 
filled. Supplied with spring water and corporation water ; 
five minutes’ walk from R. R. Station. For particulars 
address DARWIN WARNER, Salisbury, Connecticut. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate desires position 
in Northern summer school, or as tutor during summer. 
Will teach grammar-school branches or prepare for col- 
lege. English and Latin specialties. o objection. to 
country. References. Address M. K. C., Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID.—An experienced 
nurse having an attractive home, half an hour from New 
York, will receive an aged person or invalid. Best refer- 
ences from New York physiciansand families. Mrs. N., 
No. 1,190, care Outlook. 


MASSAGE.—Experienced masseuse (Swedish sys- 
tem) would like position as attendant to ladies, individu- 
ally or in parties, for the summer. Rheumatic and nerve 
troubles a specialty Best of references. Address No. 
1153, care of The Outlook. 


VACATION IN THE CATSKILLS.—I should 
like to take charge of a few good boys during the summer 
vacation. Instruction if desired. Unexceptionable refer- 
ence ~'. aN Martin Bahler, Prin., Boys’ School, Orange 
Valley, N. J. 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE, at Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa.,a ten-room cottage with bath-room, fine piazza, 
etc., located on high ground and near mountain _ paths, 
post-office, hotels, etc. Address H.W. BRODHEAD. 


AT EAST ORANGE, N.J.—An attractive fur- 
nished room, closcts, bath, gas, large shaded grounds, with 
board if preferred. Three minutes from Brick Church 
Station. References, Address No. 691, care Outlook. 


WANTED-—Position as tutor during the summer by 
a Wellesley duate of experience. 0 objections to 
country, seashore, or traveling. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address A. W., No. 539, care The Outlook. 


AT NORTHFIELD —A furnished flat; six rooms 
and bath-room, twenty windows and three piazzas, at fifty 
dollars per month. for eg and August. Table board 
near by. Address Box 106, East Northfield, Mass, 


AN AMHERST JUNIOR wants situation during 
July and August as private tutor to young man or men 
reparing for college. Terms reasonable. References 
urnished. Address Box 639, Amherst, Mass. 


CHARMING HOME for young ladies on Massa- 
chusetts coast with lady of wide experience in chaperoning. 
Delightful climate: fine bathing; social advantages. For 
particulars address No. 738, care The Outlook. 


A REFINED YOUNG LADY, familiar, with 
French and German, desires for the summer a position as 
overness or as_ companion. No onerous to travel. 
Xadress 742 So. Beech St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


TUTORING wanted by a young man, a teacher of 
two years’ experience. Has done private work and trav- 
eled with boys. Best of references. Address THEO- 
DORE F. COLLIER, Englewood, N. J. 

SUBURBAN HOMES can be bought direct from 
owners at an aavesings to the buyers; also first-class plots 
for investment. Address GRANDVIEW LAND COM- 
PANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


WANTED-—Two or three boarders’ in a_ pleasant 
home in a quiet country. village of Western Massachu- 
setts. For particulars pe Nn UIET HOME, No.1,217, 
care of The Outlook. 

POSITION during the summer, as tutor in college or 


li reparatory work, by an Amherst graduate, c’ 
of oe =. now teaching. Address Box 66, Becket, 
ass. 























About People 


—A survivor of the Grande Armée, Joseph 
Roze, has just died at Aubigny, near Bourges, 
at the age of 102 years. He entered the army 
at eighteen, became a corporal, and received 
the St. Helena medal. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang was asked recently to 
answer the question as to what “hymns had 
helped him most.” He wrote in reply that he 
had derived most benefit from the Homeric 
_— especially those to Demeter and Aphro- 
dite. 

—Leo XIII. is the doyen of the Catholic 
episcopate. He received his episcopal con- 
secration in 1843, and there is no Bishop living 
whose consecration is so old. It has rarely 
happened that the Pope was the oldest Bishop 
in the Catholic world. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s choice of 
a third English Bishop for Japan—to be called 
Bishop of Hokkaido—has fallen on a Cam- 
bridge scholar, the Rev. Philip Kemball Fyson, 
Principal of the Theological College at Osaka, 
who has been in Japan since 1873. 

—Lieutenant-General George Digby Barker, 
the new Governor of the Bermudas, is sixty- 
four years of age. He served in the Persian 
campaign of 1857, was at the relief of Luck- 
now during the Indian Mutiny, and has com- 
manded the British troops in China. 

—Oliver Caswel, a blind and deaf mute, 
to whom Dickens devoted several pages of 
his “ American Notes,” died not long ago at 
Conanicut, R.I. When Dom Pedro visited 
Newport some years ago, he sent for Caswel 
and presented him with a gold souvenir. 

—The Empress Frederick of Germany will 
spend a large part of the next two years in 
England. She will become, it is said, the 
tenant of Ditton Park, the late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s beautiful old place near Windsor, 
now belonging to Lord Montagu, of Beaulieu. 

—Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech to a 
gathering of his neighbors, said: “I am a 
Scotchman by blood. I am a Lancashireman 
by birth. I amakind of Londoner by living 
so long there. I belong to most parts of the 
country, but my wife, as most of you know, is 
a good Welshwoman, and I think that to a 
great extent has infected me.” 

—The World’s Proctor Memorial Associa- 
tion has announced that it will erect the largest 
observatory in the world on the summit of 
Mount San Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., as a 
memorial to the celebrated astronomer and 
author, Richard A. Proctor. The Association 
was organized some years ago in California, 
but it is proposed to make the observatory of 
an international character, and secure, if pos- 
sible, the co-operation of the leading Govern- 
ments of the world. The intention is to equip 
the institution with the largest telescopes ever 
constructed, the first one to have lenses five 
times the size of the Lick and four times that 
of the Yerkes telescope; if it proves a suc- 
cess, still more powerful instruments will be 
constructed on the sectional-lens principle, in- 
vented by Astronomer Gathman, of Chicago. 
Mount San Miguel comprises about 12,000 
acres, and has an elevation of 3,600 feet. 

—The “ Christian World,” of London, says: 

On Tuesday (April 21) Dr. James Martineau 
entered upon his ninety-second year. With physi- 
cal powers hardly diminished, save for a growing 
difficulty of hearing, during the past decade, with 
undimmed spirits and intellect, and with unflagging 
interest in the questions which agitate his younger 
fellows, the venerable teacher becomes, perhaps, 
rather more averse than has been his wont to per- 
sonal publicity ; and his wishes on this head are, of 
course, implicitly obeyed by many friends and de- 
voted admirers. He spent his birthday, as usual, 
quietly at home. During the day a quantity of 
beautiful flowers and many kind letters and mes- 
sages of congratulation were delivered at 35 Gordon 
Square. Among the latter was a telegram sent, on 
the motion of Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, from a 
meeting of the Ministers’ Institute, held at Man- 
chester College, Oxtord, on the same afternoon. 
Later in the day Principal Drummond received a 
reply from Dr. Martineau thanking the brethren 
for their “ gracious remembrance and benediction.” 





False Economy 
Is practiced b le who buy inferior articles of 
food. tT he Gail ‘Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. /nfant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. ¥ 
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When you see it on 
your wheel, you know 
you have the best 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York City 
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STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


Soups 


Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand 


Extract of Beef ae 












In making 


————— 
Always 
use 


Mehta 









a 
REX BRAMO 









add a rich, delicious 


FLAVOR 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 








A is painted best with 

P DIXON'S Silica Graphite PAINT. 

Painted®* results at least cost— 
lasts li yrs. Tell you more 
about it if you’ll write us. 


Roof Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 













Also Gluten D Bur, Barley Crystals, 
and Patent d Pastry Flour. 
Unrivaie rica Europe. 
Pamphiets aiples Free. 
Write Purweil _N.Y., U.S. Ae 





MORRIS 
WOODHULL 


Surreys. 
Send for 


Catalogue. 
Hi igh grade only 
the st 


=: 


See 
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Recreation 
Department 


It will give The Outlook Company much 
pleasure to assist you in planning your 
Summer Outing 


if you will write stating fully what you desire. 
No charge is made for this service. 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a trip anywhere in the world; printed information, if issued, concerning any Transportation Line, 
any Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort in any part of the world, will be sent on request, without charge, to any Outlook rea der. 
Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





Hotel Proprietors 


If you want the Best Ser- 
vice at Lowest Rates, send 
your orders for advertising to 


HICKS’ 


Newspaper Advertising Agency 
(WM. HICKS, Prop’r) 
Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Estimates furnished on application 





For THE 


Kenwood 
Rug 


and is an indispensable part of 

Camping the experienced traveler’s 

outfit. Light, attractive, 

and comfortable, Easily adjusted. Dealers 

sell them, or Illustrated Booklet and 
samples of materials FREE. 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


Ocean Travel, 
the Mountains, 
Yachting, 





F Outing Clothin 
REE beautiful qery Rook; 
30 Styles, ( on fashionable 
Garine oH othiny teued, Send 
stamp for Book HITE DUCK 
TROUSERS by mal ost prepaid, 
#1.50. Send le waist measure; 
allow for 2-inch ro lat hd DeEscrip- 
TION.—Our trousers are made of extra 
quality Duck in the best manner; side, 
watch, and hip pockets: taped seams; 
wide hem on bottom and straps on waist: 
band for belt. All andra oF Buy 
direct and fave retailers’ big profits. 
H. S. LOM {BARD, Outfitter, 22, 24, 26 
Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 












of the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abroad. 
Send fov circular which tells_ why. 
Cashea all over the world by 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Bankers, etc. 
Each holder has His Own Ban 
Account, draws me own cheques, 
and saves time and money. Fred- 
erick W. Perry, General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


ROAD MAPS 


Of anton — ~<a shire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, R. I., Conn. ese maps are handsomely 
colored, and show ail the roads and points ot interest ; 
for sale by the Lg or sent by mail by the pub- 
lishers ; Pret 5 and 50 cents ; send for catalogue. 
GEO. WALKER & CO., Lithographers, 160 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


The bec wey: cap a and Europe. 
, Lakes 


of Pilleene seared Rp Buln. Special 
Queenstown 
Tickets tment 

Rowe ee ohenies good for Ge 


pg Sem Prow-iety? eo wae. York te Lendon. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’} Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 














EUROPE 





Visitors to Europe 


are invited to visit our 
Branch Establishment at 
Avenue de l’Opera, 36 bis, 
Paris, and Nos. 22) and 
22ia Regent Street, W., 
London. 





TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





EIGHT 


novs Bicycle Tour 


Mr. JOHN HAL de JONES (Harvard 
Ireland =; Mrenonl) and EATON 
England (93) wish to = ie a aa a eight 

s for a bicycle and walking tour of 


boy: 
Scotland ead British, Islands. 


Leave ae Lie 


estic,”’ July 1; arrive N. Y. Sept. 25. 
Terms, $550. jones (27) and Mr. — 25) yo 
travele eat ssaghe and managed boy r. Jones 


Prof. ‘James Barr 
C. E. Norton. Mr. ton refers to 
G. Peabody, D.D., the Dean . apeey. Div. 
School, and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 
Mr. J. H. JONES, Harv. Univ., Cumbres, 'f Mass. 


A limited party will sail 
June 27th, on Steamshi 
*“ Werra,” of the Nort 
German Lloyd Line,fora 
tour of Sixty-five Days, 


visiting ¢ xibraltar,Genoa, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Interiaken, Grindenwald, Lauter- 
brunnen, Berne, Paris, London, Liverpool. Price of tour, 
$475. For itineraries apply to 


M. D. Frazar & Co. gis bousing: 


Eight Other Attractive Tours 


refers to Dean Briggs, ot ‘Harvard, 








HIRTY Excursions to Europe. Ocean, tickets 
by all lines. Send for ‘* Tourist Gazette.” Holy 
Land excursion leaves Sept. 8. Round the world party 
starts Oct. 1. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
EUROP Ideal Tour. “ U mbria,” ee. 
“ City of Rome,” July 4t 


Best Tour, at law rates. Or Ocean Fapenge alo Ben 





mun 


International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 
SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


St Louis. .. June 3, 10 a.m. | Paris..(Sat.) July 4, 10 a.m. 
Berlin (Sat. ) June 6, 10 A.M. | New York. . July 8, 10 a.m. 

Paul. une 10, 10 a.m. | St Louis... July 15, 10 a.m. 
Paris (Sat.) June 13, 10 a.m. | St Paul. . y y 22, 10 A.M. 
New York, June 17, 10 a.m. | New York..July 29, 10 a.m. 
St ey a 2, 10 a.m. | Paris...... Aug. 5, 10 a.m. 
pre. une 27,10 a.m. | St Louis. .. Aug. 12, 10 A.M. 

Cr Paul beach July 1, 10 a.m. | St Paul... . Aug. 19, 10 a.m. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—ANTWERP 


Westerniand, Jne.3, 12no0n | Kensington . . July 1, 2 p.m. 
Berlin (Sat.) "June 6, 10 a.m. | Westernland, July 8,12 noon 
Southwark, June 10, 9:30A.M. | Southwark, Ju iy 15, 1:30 P.M. 
Noordland, June 17, 12noon | Berlin, . uly 22, 12 noon 
Friesiand . . June 24, 12noon Noordland, July 29; 12 noon 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


5-307 Walnut St., Philadetphia. 
1a La Salle St., Chic age 
09 Market St. (Grand fotel Bldg.), San Francisco. 





r our vacan- 


85 Days in Europe ée'n imiea 


arty to visit 

nglend France, Germany, Belgium, witzer- 
Italy, Gibraltar. Personally escorted by Prof. 
CAMILL E THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Bidg., Boston. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. (9th season.) Personally conducted 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78days. Cunard steamer, June 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in avons | (8th fgegon). Limited party sails June 24, on 
St. Loui oderate price. comprehensive route. 
E DWIN: c. RIMBAL , % Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 























European Summer Resort 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with, dry, bracing climate: 
center for Coaching Tri Avene Excursions of all kinds: 

fine university, hospital, 
e, airy, sunny rooms, 
HOTEL TIROL Sail tsebhed superior 
( Open all the year.) cuisine ; modern conven- 
iences. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets on appli- 
cation. Cart LANpsEE, Prop’r. 











Send to H. A. TODD, Corona (L. I.), England 
UROPE, 1896 11 season Prince of Wales Lake Hotel 
ee eresnacecn a GRASMERE, ENGLAND 


Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Eleventh Select European Party 


JUNE 18—LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
AND CENTRAL EUROPE. Exceptional advan- 
tages. Strictly first-class. Itineraries, etc., of 

Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAILS JUNE 24. 


appointments; every expense iucheaet” ‘ompare and 
deride. oo By gi of Rev. F. A. Gray, Nashua,N.H. 








$575. Comprehen- 
— Ye gg our of 





EUROPEAN TOURS 
Liisa Papty., Derec now forming. Unequaled aiaied ge 
GR oe ee 





ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


3 hours from Liverpool, 4 from Chester, 7 from London, 
4from Edinburgh or Glasgow. Most central for breaking 
journey going or returning from Scotia Send to the 
ecreation Department for further information. 


CROWN HOTEL 


Scarborough, Eng. 


Occupying the finest ti this beautiful seaside 
resort. "Electric fights aod bel fis a= Continental 


BPOUCLAS GORDON (bis of the Gonlos Heres Lint 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 








~ 


a 


See i ce een a 
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England 
QUEEN 


CHESTER, ENGLAND ®iovex. 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Golden Lion Hotel 


This favorite Inn was known in Shakeepeare? time as 
“Ve Peacocke Inn,” 1613. JOHN FRY, Prop. 








Germany 


Munich, Germany 
(BAVARIA) 


“Bayerischer Hof” sts: ishigabi 


Hot 
250 ROOMS & SALOONS 
Electric Light, Lift, etc. Moderate terms. 
Prop’re, TH. SEIFW®- Director, H. SCHLENK. 


Holland 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM 


The largest hotel in 

M TEL H TE Amsterdam. Strong- 
ly recommended to 

families. Every moderate comfort. Moderate prices 














Italy 





Lake of Como, Italy 


GRAND HOTEL BELLAGIO 


AND DEPENDANCE 


HOTEL VILLA SERBELLONI 


One of the finest Hotelsin Europe. The most beautiful 
site on the Italian Lakes. Perfect sanitary arrangements 
Electric light. Telegraphin the hotel. L. Bre1tscHM1p, P. 





Switzerland 


Hotel Mont-Fieuri 


TERRITET MONTREUX 
LAKE OF GENEVA 


600 Meters Above the Sea 
First-class Hotel; most delightful and healthy 











prices moderate; opens April Ist. 














highly recommended to American families; sum- 
mer and winter residence; lift, electric. lights; mod- 
Circulars of The Outlook. 

LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 
finest situation in 
Lucerne ; arrange- 
F. HEFFEN, Prop. 

INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
Situated directly on the main promenade, opposite the park 
and the mountains. Cable-cars connect with steamboats 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
NEW illustrated book, describing this ee ualed 


situation ; splendid view over the lake and the Alps; 
erate terms; omnibus at station ‘rerritet. 
l ¢ First class; lift; 
Hotel d’Angleterre 
ment de pension; 
Hotel »° Pension St. George 
and railroads. Highly recommended. C. LiIcHTENBERGER. 
IN VERMONT AND ON THE SHORES 
summer resort section, offering the BES ABLE 


BOARD, hospitable Pegple, outdoor pleasures, fishing, 
boating, or perfect rest. Climate and scenery saunepanaale 
Prices from $5 per week upwards. 

Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on appli- 
cation to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or §S. W. CUMMINGS 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A.,St. Albans, Vt. 





Summer Homes 


in the Southern Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
along the Philadelphia, Reading, and 
New England Railroad 
Handsomely illustrated book of 184 pages, giving full 
i 5 rWESTCOTT'S 


‘information, free at offices of DODD’S or 
Express Co.’s in New York or Brooklyn, or will be mailed 


-on receipt of 4 cents postage to 
W. J. MARTIN, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, Hartford, Conn. 





MICHIGAN 


SUMMER 


RESORTS 





Mackinac Island 


Petoskey, 


Bay View, Charlevoix, 


Traverse City 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORTS 


REACHED BY THE POPULAR Pure Air All the Comforts 
Cool Nights 
Good Hotels of Home 








CHICAGO 


AND 


WEST MICHIGAN 
RAILWAY 











are sold by all ticket agents. 
“ Tours in Michigan.” 


GEO. DE HAVEN, Genl. Passr. Agt., Grand Rapids, Mich 


THROUGH SLEEPING-CARS 


are run from 


CHICAGO—Via Michigan Central, C. & W. M., and G. R. & I. 
DETROIT—Via Detroit, Lansing & Nor., and G. R. & I. 
ST. LOUIS—Via Vandalia Line, C. & W. M., andG. R. & I. 


TOURIST TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 


Ask your home agent. Send for 


Beautifully illustrated. 





Travel 


Travel 





Summer in the Country 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, ‘‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivah, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Oniario, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea; location, 
prices, fares, &c., all in it. In New York, at No. 2 Bat- 
tery Place; 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway ; 737 6th 
Ave.; 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St.; 251 Colum- 
bus Ave.; 92 East 14th St.; and 13 Astor Place. Ticket 
Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. ; in Brooklyn, 
4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 Broadway; “ Eagle” 
office, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. ILLUS- 
TRATED HOMES. containing half-tone reproduc 
tions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and 
boarding houses advertised in ‘‘ Summer Homes,” can be 
purchased of any ticket agent, price 25c. J. C. Anderson, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a summer home, and also 
enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region; tickets 
good returning June Ist. 





At Fallsburgh Station free carriage meets trains for 


River View House, Woodbourne, N. Y. 
on May 30th. MARTIN MERRITT. 





TH 


Wabash Railroad 


Forms an important link with all lines from 
the East to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, and all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest. . re 

The ONLY through Sleeping Car Line from New 

York and Boston to St. Louis via Niagara Falls. 
, ee New York, Grand Central Station, daily, 
3:00 P.M. 
‘ Jaave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Station, daily, 
5:00 P.M. 

Through sleeping cars from New York and Bos- 
ton to Chicago; leave New York, West Shore R. R., 
daily, 6:00 P.M. and 8 p.M.; leave Boston, Fitchburg 
R. R., daily, 7:00 p.m. 

Stop-Off Privilege at Niagara Falls from One to 
Ten Days. Ne 

All meals served in Dining Cars. Palace Sleeping 
Cars, Parlor Cars. Also Reclining Chair Cars (seats 
free) are run in all through trains. 

ALL TRANSFERS IN UNION DEPOTS 
For information in regard to rates, etc.. apply to 


H. B. McClellan, Gen. East. Ag’t, 
387 Broadway, New York 
J. RAMSEY, JR., C. S. CRANE, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’ Mer: Gen’] Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 





FAMOUS 
Summer Resorts 


OF COLORADO, 





including the wonderful Gold Mining 
Camps of 


CRIPPLE CREEK AND VICINITY, 
ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 





FROM ST. LOUIS OR 
KANSAS CITY 


Through Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West). 


Elegant through car service to PUEBLO, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, and DENVER, con- 
necting with the 


Rocky [ountain Routes to the 
Pacific Coast 


Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, 
without change. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 

For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, 
and further information, address the company’s agents 
or WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passen- 
ger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


C. G. Warner, Vice-President. 
W. B. DopprinGceE, Gen’! Manager. 
H. C. Townsenp, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


ST. LOUIS 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Select parties will leave Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Toledo in July. Two weeks’ tour, all ex- 
penses included. | Send for Bropramime. ; 

“ GATES’ TOURS,” Toledo, Ohio. 





ize you going to the MOUNTAINS or SEASHORE? 
so, 


take Camping House Easily transported. 


See adv.on page 1042 





TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE-Kermerly,,. 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Convenientiy: ndexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N: ¥. «"A® + | 
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Travel 


Do You Travel East? 








If so, you will save time and money, and 
add to your comfort, by taking one of the 
Steamers of the 





PROVIDENCE LINE 


THE Route between New York, Boston, Providence, 
‘Worcester, and all New England. Shortest Rail ride to 
Boston. 

First-Class Music, Main Deck Dining Rooms 

Steamers “Connecticut ” and ‘‘ Massachusetts” leave 
New Pier 36, North River, near foot of Canal St., daily, 
except Sunday, at 5:30 p.m. 


STONINGTON LINE 
Only direct Sound Route between_ New_York, Narra- 
nsett. Pier, Watch Hill. From New Pier 36, North 
iver, New York, at 6 p.M., daily. 
J.W.MILLER, W.DEW.DIMOCK, O.H.BRIGGS, 
President. Ass’t Gen. Passr. Agt. Gen. Passr. Agt. 





_ TRAVERSE CITY, 
Ne-ah-ta-wan-ta, 
Omena, 


MICHIGAN’S 

Charlevoix, 
GREAT | Bee 
SUMMER | 








Wequetonsing, 








te 
oint, 
RESORTS MACKINAC ISLAND, 
Upper Peninsula Points. 


are reached most comfortably and quickly by 
the excellent train service of the 


Grand Rapids and 
Indiana R.R. 


‘TOURIST TICKETS ARE ON SALE JUNE ist 
TO SEPT. 30th, RETURN LIMIT OCT. 3ist 








MAPS AND DESCRIPTIVE 
OF THE 


Northern Michigan Resort Region 
Time-cards, and fuil information may be had by applica- 
tida.to ticket agents or addressing C. L. LOCKWOOD. 
G.P.&.T.A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Bicycle Tour for Boys 


, Parents interested ina four weeks’ tour for their boys 
in Southern Berkshire next July ma apply for itinerary 
and terms to GEO. A. HOADLEY, A.M., Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Burlington 


Houte 


We desire ‘to announce a series of five 
Tours through the wonderlands of Amer- 
ica. They will be under the et * of an 
experienced agent and will leave Chicago 
and St. Louis on the following dates: 

Tuesday, June 23. Fifteen days. Through 
the Rocky Mountains and New Mexico. 
Cost, $150. 

Tuesday, July 7. Nineteen days. Through 
the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 
Cost, $175. 

Tuesday, July 14. Twenty days. Through 
Colorado, Salt Lake City, and Yellowstone 
Park. Cost, $180. 

Tuesday, July 21. Fifteen days. A 
complete tour of Colorado, the Switzerland 
of America. Cost, $130. 

Tuesday, July 28. Eighteen days. 
Through Yellowstone Park and the Black 
Hills. Cost, $175. 

The price of a ticket as given above 
includes all expenses ; railroad and sleeping- 
car fare, hotel and livery bills, etc. 

The equipment, service, and general 





VACATION TOURS: 
Colorado, Utah 


Yellowstone 
Park 


YELLOWSTONE PARK STAGE 


character of these Tours will be strictly first-class in every particular. 
Descriptive pamphlet will be sent on application to T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington Route 
Tours, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., or E. J. Swords, 385 Broadway, New York. 





Hartford & New York Transportation Company 


“HARTFORD LINE” 
The Only Direct Passenger Line to 
HARTFORD, MIDDLETOWN, GOODSPEEDS, EAST HADDAI1, ESSEX, 
LYME, SAYBROOK POINT, FENWICK 


and Intermediate Landings on the 


IDYLLIC CONNECTICUT RIVER 


New Hartford, Winsted, and Norfolk 


Connecting with Railroads for Springfield, Farmington, Unionville, Tariffville, 


and for all points in 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, THE WHITE MOUNTAINS and GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Twin Screw Steel Steamers ‘‘ MIDDLETOWN ” and ‘‘ HARTFORD” leave Pier 24, East River, New 


York, and foot State St., Hartford, daily except Sunday, at 5:00 P.M. L A 
ound Trip, good for 6 days, $2.25; Round Trip, good for season, 


HARTFORD, $1.50, including Berth; R 
$2.50; Staterooms, $1.00 each; Meals, 50 cts. ach 


Fare between NEW YORK and 


ch. 
GEORGE C. HILLS, Genl. Frt. & Pass. Agent, Pier 24, East River, New York. 





Summer Cottages 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, Ocean Ave., 
near hotel and bathing beach, 10 rooms, bath- 
room and laundry. Well built, warm and 


dry ; six chambers. 


NONQUITT, MASS. 


> 

2 

> 

> 

ALCOTT COTTAGE. Enlarged and re- 
built. Parlor (38.6x15), dining-room, kitchen, 
bath-room, and six chambers, furnished. Near 
post-office, telephone, and steamer landing; 
fine view of Buzzard’s Bay. Good bathing. 
¢ For particulars address 

° ALCOTT PRATT 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Two for the Summer 
; 
: 
° 
i 
: 





Summer Cottages 





T. DESERT~—Seal Harbor.—Furnished houses 
for $175, $250, $350. Hot-water bath ia second story. 
W. M. GRISWOLD, Cambridge, Mas 





Te E OWNER ofapleasant place at Mountain Station, 
N. J., will give rent for the summer to a gentleman 

and wife in exchange for board. References exchanged. 
Address S. H. HOWE, 85 Worth St., New York City. 





HE CATSKILL COTTAGE OF 

MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD 
(the “* Eagle’s Nest”), at Twilight Park, Haines Falls, 
New York, is offered for rent for the coming season. _ It 
is two thousand feet above the sea, and commands a fine 
view of the Hudson River Valley and the Berkshire Hills. 
It is near the Squirrel Inn. Six rooms, furnished. A 
pagtograph may be seen at the office of The Outlook. Also, 
at Twilight, anew twelve-room cottage ; artistic; fully fur- 
nished; finely located, near Club-House; to private fam- 
ily only; photographs. For particulars apply to Mary A. 
LATHBURY, 17 Webster Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 





LAKE G EORG E Furnished Cottage, also 


Studio to rent or for sale. 
Near hotels and station. Piazzas; ice; marketing daily at 
door. Address WILSON, 64 Clark St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT 


at reasonable prices; boating, bathing, and fine roads. Free 
illustrated catalogue. JEREMIAH Rossins, Babylon, L. I. 








SUMMER COTTAGES 


O RENT—0n the ocean, at Wainscott, East Hamp- 
ton, L.I., summer cottage, fully furnished ; 14rooms; 
bath-houses on ocean; pier on lake; surf-bathing, row: 
ing, —, golf and tennis sa piace, Address 
rs. W. D. WHITNEY, New Haven, Conn. 











OR RENT.—A furnished cotta, 

i” besides laundry, bath-room,-halls, etc, ;-delightfully 

situated on und. Sanitary conditions the best. 
¥or particulats address Box 407, Litchfield, Conn. 


of eleven rooms, 





WANTED for Summer Months 
A SMALL FURNISHED COTTAGE 


Fer outy om Me —_ ladies, pp waite be no _ ree 
egion, Tamworth, Conway, or Jackson preferred.., = 
dress M. G. FRENCH,225 Bishop St., New Haven, Conn. 





LITTLEJOHN’S ISLAND CASCO BAY, 
MAINE 


One hour from Portland 
Well-furnished cotta 


of seven rooms to rent for $125. 
Address Mrs. R. M.S ini 


ITH, Williamsburgh, Virginia. 





YONKERS and Vicinity 


Choice properties, rent, sale, or exchange. 
GEORGE A. FLAGG, $9 William St. N. Y. 


FOR RENT—AT HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


Large Stone House with all modern conveniences; with 
or without farm of a thousand acres. Apply to 
L. DUNN, 220 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 








: vo other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) , 


*« 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
ADIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR!! A Sum- 


mer School for boys under 16 
years. July Ist to Sept. 9th. Study optional. Address 
E. D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N. J. 








Adirondack Club 


furnishing to its members and their families 
a pleasant summer home in the best hunting 
and fishing region at very moderate expense, 
wishes a few more members. Address 
THE IRONDEQUOIT CLUB, 
Care Recreation Department, The Outlook. 





ADIRONDACKS. Lake Placid 
Also College 


‘FRENCH RECREATION CLASS Preparation. 


FOR GIRLS.—Delightful combination of health and 
leasure, with a profitable vacation. Mademoiselle 
DEBRAY-LONGCHAMP, 105 West 74th St., NewYork. 


CHAMPLAIN CAMP 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
J. J. MACVICAR 
Principal Montclair Military Academy 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


CAMP ACADIA, for Boys 
Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


Best of references. Finest advantages on the whole 
lake. Athletics and mountain excursions a_ specialty. 
Study optional. Illustrated circular free. Address Rev. 
J. L. QUIMBY, Gardiner, Me. 








Connecticut 


Maine 





A REFINED, QUIET FAMILY. without chil- 
dren, and having highest references, can have 
a delightful home with a private family ; very large, 
cool old stone mansion; every modern convenience 
and comfort; hot and cold water; sanitary plumb- 
ing and heating ; beau‘iful grounds and 50-acre farm 
in finest part of noted Old Enfield Street, near station 
on main line New Haven Road. Address 
HAZARD PLACE, Enfield, Conn. 
CREST VIEW 


ST VIEW om GREENWICH, CT. 


Enlarged, improved, first-class mm _all respects; home 
comforts. so. M- HITCHCOCK, M.D. 








A INN and COTTAGES 


Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. Location on 
one of the highest and most Rictursoqpe hill-tops in the 
State; connecting farm supplies fresh vegetables, milk 
and cream; all kinds of berries; a great variety of wild 
flowers. Cottages to rent in part or entire; rates fram 
fe to $12 per week. Parties seeking a cool, quiet, health- 

1 and restful place in the country, write for circular. 

F. E. WHITTAKER. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
AND. COTTAGES 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Will Open on May 30 
“A delightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board. to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 


BLANCHARD & HAGER 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


Under new management. Accommodations for coach- 
ing parties. OSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 











BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 

Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N.H. 
References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Hon. Chauncey M. 

Depew. Elaborate Equipment. Tutoring (optional). 

20-page illustrated prospectus free. Address 

Rev. JOHN M. DICK, B.D. (Yale), New Haven, Conn. 


Maine 


BAR ARBOR, RODICK HOUSE 


300 rooms. Rates, $2 to $+ per day. Season rates on 








HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


Delightfully situated on shore of Lake Ontario, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River 


QUEEN’S ROYAL 
oan’ isth HOT EL gin 


NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA 


Picturesque golf links. Tennis, beach bathing, 
black bass fishing, boating. Beautiful wheeling 
country. Thirty minutes from Niagara Falls. 
Latest sanitation Rates reasonable 

Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
McGAW & WINNETT, Queen’s Hotel, Toronto. 











“The Pentanguishene” 


PENETANG,ONT.(Muskoka District). Canada’s 
Great Summer Hotel. Electric lighted; every conven- 
ience. Fine tennis courts. Fishing and boating unex- 
celled. Open June 8th. Patrerson & PaIs.ey. 


ACADIA HOTEL 


TRACADIE, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 





Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. Boating, 
fishing, and surf-bathing. House opens June 15. Send 
for circulars. J. C. HALL, Manager. 





Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, — Colorado Springs; sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 








- 


Connecticut 


HAUTBOY HILL FARM 
CORNWALL HOLLOW, CONN. 


Farm-house and cottage torent. Shade, running water, 
no mosquitoes. Ice, vegetables, milk supplied at low 
rates. Telephone and telegraph connections. 


EASTFORD, CONN. 


Country board for teachers. Correspond with Mrs. 
Hine, 121 York st., New Haven, Conn. 


THE POCOTOPAUG 


Near Lake Pocotopaug, East Hampton, Conn. Homelike 
house ; clean rooms ; good beds ; excellent table ; fine boat- 
ing and fishing. For circulars address ( Mrs.) C. B. BuELt. 














application. ALBERT EE, Lessee and Manager. 
Ferry Beach, 


“THE BAY VIEW” Bay View, 


Saco, Me.—A poigee summer resort; seashore and 
country combined. Pure spring water ; perfect drainage ; 
accommodates 200. Send for illustrated booklet. 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


AN ENCHANTED ISLE 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO and Annex 


on Heron Isle the Enchanted, will open June 20th. For 
circulars address E. ROGERS. North. Adams, Mass., 
until June fifth; after, to Heron Isiand, Maine. 


PARKER HOUSE 


: KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
CHARLES S. PATTEN Proprietor 
Send for illustrated booklet 











KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant and 
healthy summer resort. Seashore and country combined. 
Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive circular 
terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 

Kittery Point, Me. 

H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
a..ful woods close at 

hand. Every_sum- 
mer pastime. Finely 
situated shore land 
forsale. Furnished 
cottages to rent. 


Bluc Hill Inn 


Near Mount Desert, Blue Hill, Me. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 20 
Perfect in allappointments; electric lights ; pure spring 
water; table unexcelled—of a New Englandtype. Rates, 
$10 to $15, single; $18 to $25, double. For further par- 
ticulars address, until June 15th, H. L. BANKS, Manager, 
care Marlborough Hotel, Broadway & 36th St., New York. 









SVCETAT + BHT. 








THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 
New house; very high; large rooms with grand ocean 


d t i : fine beach and picturesque cliffs. 
and countno. H. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 





FEW vacancies ata seaside farm. Fresh milk, cream, 
vegetables a speeeny Fishing from rocks, bathing, 


boating, and a fine view of the ocean. A fine cottage con- 


necting. Address Capt. M. L. STAPLES, Ogunquit, Me. 


THE HIGH ROCK “Ugur, 


The leading house. Good location; good beach ;_boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, and pine woods. J. H. Littlefield. 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 

A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Excellent 

Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drainage, grand beach and 

surf bathing. No hay fever. Rates reasonable. Address 
J. D. FORSYTH, Mer. 


Ty’n-y-Coed 
CAMPOBELLO ISLAND— 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY 


Beautiful scenery; gigantic cliffs; delightful dnves 
golf links. For rates, circulars, etc., address _ 
N A. SHERLOCK, 
373 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SEASIDE INN 
SEAL HARBOR, Mt. Desert Island, Me. 


0 10. Send forill. booklet and rates. 
sicrtrean Cee A. & J. CLEMENT. 

















A SELECT pasty of ladies and gentlemen can be accom- 

modated_ with first-class board ata very pleasant 
farm-house. Facilities for driving, boating, and fishing; 
near church, post-office, and railroad; scenery and sur- 
roundings unsurpassed; pure spring water; invigorating 
air; large rooms. M. E. STEVENS, South Bridgton, Maine. 


Hotel Sorrento 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


This Magnificent Hotel will open June 15 
with first-class agpetenmnents throughout; electric lights, 
Tennis Courts, Bowling, Baseball, etc.; excellent livery 
and beautiful drives; Hay-Fever patients receive instant 
relief: boating and fishing unsurpassed. Special terms 
for the season. dies’ orchestra. Also a lot of newly 
furnished cottages for rent. For terms, circulars, etc., 
address, until June 10th, 17 State St., Boston, Room 4; 
after which, Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, Me. 

CHARLES L. YORKE, Mgr. 








“* (7) CEAN HOUSE.” Leading Hotel at York Beach, 
: aine, directly opposite surf bathing. Send for 

circular, which give attractive features; terms liberal ; 
fine playgrounds for children; good table; bathing fine 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


OPEN JUNE FIRST 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway, New York. 








Maryland 


Hotel Chautauqua 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
GARRETT CO., MD. 


Summit of the Alleghenies, 2,800 feet above tide water. 
Hotel situate pdioueng the Auditorium and Hall of Phi- 
losophy; newly painted, papered, and equipped, and un- 
der new management. For circulars and terms, address 

OHN DUNHILL, Business Manager. 











Massachusetts 
Hill Cottage 


BERKSHIRE Mt. Washington. ae 


vated, healthful, cool. Spring water. Good accommoda- 
tions for 25. Mrs.L. Metius,Alandar, Berkshire Co.,Mass. 


Ashle 
town 0: 





ERKSHIRE_ HILLS.—Intervale Farm 
rge rooms, shade, daily mail, trout fishing; fresh 
vegetables, fruit, cream, and eggs; piano. $5 and $6 per 
week. (Miss) E: S. ROCKWELL, Alford, Mass. 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


8 miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


_Good boating pathing, and shade-trees, Illustrated. 
circular. ‘The Pilgrim T’cwn of Duxbury.” 
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“A LODGE IN SOME VAST WILDERNESS!” 


Not that—but— 


A LOG CABIN AT THE RANGELEYS 


Affording the perfection of rest, retire- 
ment, and recreation, and reached via 


The Rumford Falls Line 


standard gauge, all-rail route, just open, 
through the picturesque valleys of the 
Androscoggin and Swift Rivers into the 
heart of the “forest primeval” and to 
the very center of these far-famed fish- 
ing resorts of Maine. 


BOSTON TO BEMIS 
225 MILES IN 9 HOURS! 


For full information apply to 


PORTLAND & RUMFORD FALLS R’Y., 


PORTLAND, ME. 














Log Passenger Station, Bemis, on Lake Mooselucmaguntic. 
or to RUMFORD FALLS & RANGELEY LAKES R.R., 
RUMFORD FALLS, ME. 





Massachusetts 


Hill’s Mansion House =**{yametn 


First-class in all its sppcintmente. Send for ns 
circular to WILLIAM HILL, Manager. 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 
Situated on a beautiful beach; rand harbor and ocean 
view; picturesque scenery ; ‘ood thing, boating, fishing, 
and de rives; excellent cuisine; luxurious beds; 
Restoct a. will reopen about June Ist. Every- 
thing new and clean. Send for circular. 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


Van DEusSENVILLE Station, N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., 
BERKSHIRE DIVISION 


SEASON Vi GUNE 1TO NOV.1. Address for terms, &c., 
PECK’S INN, Great Barrington, Mass. 





The Nautilus Inn "i... 


Now open. Right on the gcran 45 minutes from Boston 
by boat. Address LLARD FROST, Prop. 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 








GOOD ROADS FINE BATHING 
and a comfortable summer pentin -place_near Boston. 
Address D, Lynn, Mass. 

7 


THE HESPERU 


Open June to Oct. Rates fates in Tape mp ee 
tember. PAIGE, Propr. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston on the North 
Shore. 
All improvements. Accommodates 
300. Book and rates of 

H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


Marblehead OVE "Corraaes 





Sea and country pleasures. 





Will open Ninth Season. For health, pure alr, fine 

Meee unequaied. Prominent pean; —- - 
r bathing, boati ng frig ate (Fe 

guous. Apecal mies tor Kenn Adin Cee” 





Ocean 


House. 


Swampscott,Mass. 


Open June 25. Situated on North Shore of Massachusetts 
Bay. Fine bathing, boating, driving, cycling. For booklet and 


all information address 


Meap & Brooks, Proprietors. 





Massachusetts 


HOTEL TUDOR “ness” 


OPEN JUNE TO a 


A hotel strictly of the et Clas 
WILLIAM. CATTO, Proprietor. 


VERANDA HOUSE wanrvccer 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 
100 guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 











Pleasant Summer Home at Northampton, Mass. 
Open for guests July 1, 1896. Broad verandas open 
tes, gas, bath accommodations. For circulars address 
frs. R. E. RopoTHAM, 24 Green St., Northampton, Mass. 


| CAPE COD | 





AWAY OUT TO SEA 
Write to Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 





ARGE, pleasant farmhouse, with piazzas, ny e rooms, 

ood ‘beds, excellent table, bat -room. ne mile 

from B. & A. Railroad.) Moderate prices. ‘addiee Box 
155, North Wilbraham, Mass. Referemces exchanged. 





EAST BAY LODGE 
Osterville, Mass. Cape Cod. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. N.H. Bearss, Propr. 


Turks Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of.Cape Ann, overlooking Thatcher’s 
Island. Fine sea views and bathin ng beach. Will open 
for the season BR une. For plans and circulars address 

. F. HARV The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 





Avenue, Saree. 


The Winne-egan Baker's island, 


The most charming summer resort on our New England 
coast. Opens une 13. Send for illustrated booklet. 
THAN R. MORSE. M.D.., Prop’r. 








Massachusetts 


* BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best nee. and the most beautiful village, in the 
Pomctives. eis} fay 15th. For circulars or rates ad- 
dress ER AND VINING. Proprietors. 








New Hampshire 





BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
Mountains; within 12 miles of the famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of the Notch, and an easy day’s trip to Mt. Wash- 
ington ; all modern improvements ; accommodates 75; 
$7 to $12 per week ; spcuced rates for families remaining 
ie & 1 season. . A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


TheGRASIERCY fae wate MTs. 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Deligheal p summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. STIMPSON. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Turner HOUSE Farm koe Sprint 
t 
Farm ona o “Unsure 
passed views of White Moupinie Scene ony Large 
rooms. For circular address J. URNER es $61 





To HOTEL PROPRIETORS 
If you want the Best Service at Lowest Rates, 
send your orders for advertising to 


HICKS’ 
NEWSPATRP ARV ERTISING AGnneE 
ICK wen? IETOR) 
Vanderbilt Building, 188 Nassae St., N. ¥. 
Estimates f ang, 13 = application. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
Sollowing pages.) 
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‘*A HAVEN = os AT, AND 


Amid the Mis: ie inspiring scevery of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 72 miles west o altimore and 15 
miles east of Hagerstown, and majestically located at an 
elevation of nearly 2,000 feet above tidewater. 


a peep into four States and twenty-two counties. 


and t the mountain breezes, ome with 
and invigorating. 


The Blue Mountain 
House commands a magnificent and unobstructed view of the world- 
famed Cumberland and Shenandoah Valleys, covering at a single glance 
One can scarcely 
conceive a more delightful spot to while away the sultry days of summer. 
—— of the Blue Ridge, Nature robs the “* heated term ” of all its terrors, and enterprise and business-like 
nagement render every comfort and mah the ical available. 


peimtment, and management, 


Western Maryland Railroad ™ "“garr°" 


and Short Line to Gettysburg Battle-Field 


From the South and Southwest via N. & W._R. R. at Hagerstown 


CONNECTIONS: ; From the West via B. & O. R. R 


. at Cherry Run, W. Va. 


From the North and East via Penna. R. R. at Baltimore 
SUMMERING IN THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 








a 


Here, among the forest-crowned 


The days are pleasant and truly enjoyable, 


healthful and appetiing aroma of the forest, are refreshir ng 
£ BiuE_MountTAIN House justly holds its BP soi among the most troted Summer resorts of the country 
ne. 


n. construction. 
Accommodations for 500 Guests. First-Class Aopeintmnents, Excellent Cui 
Address J. P. SHANNON, Mear., until June 20, po RA Hote , Baltimore, Md. After June 20, Blue Mountain, Md. 
Write for Western Maryland R. R. descriptive publications, ‘‘ Gettysburg in — and in Peace,” ‘‘Summer Boarding on Panoramic W. M. R. R. and Sites for Homes,” 


J. M. HOOD, General Manager. 


AILED FREE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


2 : f a wr 
a ; ° 
eR 5 et uw 


Season 1896 Opens June 24 


aS ea 
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| 


eselveny Ue Es hme 


B. H. GRISWOLD, Gen’1l Passenger Agent. 





New Hampshire 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Located on_the highest point in town; wide lawns 
thorough heating for late guests ; accommodates 15¢. 
Send for guide to Bethlehem. F. H. ABBOTT, ‘Prop. 


BRADFORD SPRINGS HOTEL 


BRADFORD, N. H. 


Capacity 150. $2.00 Per day ; $7.00 to $12.00 per week, 
Send for circulars. ENRY McCOyY, Purouietes. 


The Moosilauke 


SITUATED AT 


BREEZY POINT, N. H. 


On the southern spur of Mt. Moosilauke, at an ele- 
vation of 1,700 feet, accommodates 100 guests. The 
house is heated by steam and open fires, is lighted 
by gas, and has on three sides piazzas twelve feet 
broad. Post-office in the house; telephone connec- 
tion with the telegraph office at Warren. Best sani- 
tary condition is secured by scientific plumbing. 
Entire immunity from hay fever. The air is pure 
and bracing, and the water from mountain springs 
has, by analysis, been pronounced absolutely pure. 
Prices very reasonable. Send for souvenir circular. 


EDWARD B. WOODWORTH. 


SENTER HOUSE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


On beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. 
well equipped. Excellent cuisine. Location offers all 
advantages of both mountain and lake. Fine bass fishing. 
Pure water + supply from belknap Spring; temperature of 
water, 44°. rite for illustrated booklet. 

A. W. EAGER, Manager. 


BLAIR’S HOUSE 


J.C. BLAIR & SON 
P. O. Address, BLAIR, N. H. 
Also Managers 


ASQUAM HOUSE #Eparp 


P.O. Address, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Send for Circulars. 


nrgny+® BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1. Fine views of the mountains. A ed 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SON 


The Eagle Mt. House and Hall 


Opens for the season June Ist. The trout season in Jack- 
son opens same date. This is a jolly house. Lots of 
young people, particularly young men. You can get an 
eight-page circular by addressing the Propr., C. E. GALE. 














A modern hotel, 














Are you going to the MOUNTAINS or SEASHORE ? 


‘ate CAMping- HOUSE Ey emsvored 


See adv.on pagel042 





New Hampshire 
Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
The Iron Mountain House 


Will open June 1. 
illustrated circular. 





Special rates until a ds. Send for 
Ww. ESERVE. 


New Hampshire 


PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE 29. CLOSES OCTOBER 1. 


Address Hotel Vendéme, Boston, or Profile House 
N. H. TAFT & GREENLEAF. 








PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Gero. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


SOO-NIPI PARK LODGE ***eyparee, 


Private hotel; 1,200 ft. above sea; modern improve- 
ments ; home comforts and ape grounds, 400 acres ; two 
miles lake shore ; — er; bracing climate ; pine 
and balsam; safe boating =. bathing; mountain 
drives; N.Y. physician. ooms for May, June and July 
ipeght of salmon, trout, and bass fishing season). Address 

Tueo. R. SHEAR, 29 Wall St., N. Y. 


Chiswick Inn 


White [lountains, Littleton, N. H. 


Opens June 25th, 1896. Under new management. 
Delightful location, beautiful scenery. Prices reduced 
from last year, but house ke t up toa nigh standard. For 
terms, etc.,write B. BUTLER, Prop., Be chertown, Mass., 
until June’ Ist: after that cate, Littieton, N. 


MOUNT White ot N.H. 


OPENS JULY Ist 


The new cottage opens June 15th, with single an 
double rooms at low rates. Parlor-cars from New York 
through by daylight. ANDERSON & PRICE, Mgrs. 
also of Hotel Ormond, Florida. 


The Grand "5 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season June 25 to Oct. 1 
HARRY A. EDGERLY. Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


North, Gonway EDGEWOOD COTTAGE 


Ona ean d farm a little out of the village; good views of 
the mountains, shade trees, large postes, excellent table. 
Special rates by the season. GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


Sunset Hill House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE FIRST 


To give those who wish to go to the country early an 
opportunity to spend the most delightful month of the 











PLEASANT 





Mont Vernon, 








season in the midst of the finest scenery of the White 


Mountain region. Descriptive booklet sent on appli- 


cation to 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, 
Sugar Hill, N.;H. 





New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


OCEAN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Seqvater 


FRONT, * baths in 
house. Elevator and every modem convenience. Send 
for illustrated booklet. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach ; excellent 
table; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOO 











ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 
On the Ocean Beach 


odin throughout the year. Every convenience, in- 
on ing hot and cold on. ater_baths ar ssenger elevator, 
J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 





BERNARDSVILLE, N.J. 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES Open June 3d 
35 miles trom New York, on the D., L. and W. R. R., in 
the Highlands of New dgtsey via Barclay or Christopher 

. Ferry. . 'W. TUTT E, Manager. 


Long Branch 


West End Hotel and Cottages 


Cottages open Thursday, June 11. 
Hotel opens Thursday, June 25. 

New _ and improved toilet and bath arrangements on 
every floor of the hotel. Plans can be seen and engage- 
ments made at the 
NEW YORE OF q ICE, 52 BROADWAY (ROOM 39). 

D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors. 











CEAN REST, Ocean City, New Jersey.— 
Directly on the beach; large porches; excellent 
bathing and good table. Terms, $5. oe to a 00 per week; 

$1.00 to $1.50 per day. Mrs. S. E. §$ RER. 
Phila. Rad, Pd Locust St. 





ON nue OCEAN FRONT! 
* The radise of Watering Places 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BENCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


Open from WIA MIN 20 to VERS, 20. 
RD, Proprietor. 
Write for ya tive sepobiet containing terms an 
information, New 
tan Building. 


ork Office, ‘* Scofield’s,” Metropoli- 
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WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


WALTER'S PARK (Wernersville), Pa. 


Walter’s Park is a grand 





(EORT] aES : 
apne oe 


| 





mountain park of 500 acres, 
with its own Money-Order 
Post-Office, Long-Distance 
Telephone, with the most 
superb mountain air, abso- 
lutely free from malaria, mos- 
quitoes, and rarely dew ; with 
magnificent mountain springs 
from granite rock, 1,000 feet 
above tide-water; with scen- 
ery declared by travelers 
“ equal to anything in Europe 
or America; with pine and 
cedar groves and chestnut 
forests ; with splendid drives, 
excellent livery ; our own Jer- 
sey dairy ; butter, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables fresh and 
sweet. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


is its central thought, the 
product of 20 vears of earnest 
work. It offers, in addition to 
the most comprehensive sys- 
tem of treatment, the largest 
range of appliances, with the 
largest experience in applying 
them (25 years). 


COUNTRY LIFE WITH CITY COMFORTS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR, STEAM HEAT AND OPEN GRATES, LIBRARY, 


POST OFFICE, TELEPHONE. 


BATHS, MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS (both mechanical and manual) 
(Static, Galwanic, Faradic), OXYGEN, VACUUM. 
Terms moderate. New illustrated catalogue. Be careful to address correctly, always Walter’s Sanitarium, or ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Pa, 


ELECTRICITY 





New York City 


New York 


New York 
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Good Living— 


food beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 
iness — quiet —central location. These 
are a few of the good points of the 


Westminster Hotel 
cor. 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


oné block east of Union Square, 
American Plan; $3.50 per day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 
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New York 
(WESTERN 
THE DOWIE HOUSE CATSKILLS) 
Altitude 1,840 ft. ; large communicating rooms ; wegre 
conveniences; excellent table ; beautiful any 
particulars and Gy reference apply to CHAS hoon 
Andes, Del. Co., . Season fro’ ay 15th to Nov. Ist. 





BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Adirondacks, Blue /. > ae Lake 
(Ham. Co.), N. Y. 

2,000 feet above the sea. 

Write for circulars. TYLE 


The Al gonqu in ohne 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 
Saranac Lake. Recent im erremnests include electric 
lighting. Open June Ist. me et and terms on a appli 
cation. OHN HARD NG, Algonquin, 


Finest_views in Adirondacks. 
LER M. MERWIN, Prop. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE NIAGARA HOTEL, 
Cor. Porter Avenue and Seventh St. 


Now is the time for tourists, families and bus: 5 
ness men to stop at this charmingly located hotel. 
Itis homelike and comfortable. Table unsu 
Large, cool rooms, with or sae baths. Free 
from noise and smoke. oa — palm house and! 
conservatory. Rates e Niagara Street| 
Trolley Line. Cc. J. SPAULDING, Manager. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 33¢ Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mopnrain House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 








HOTEL 
CHILDWOLD 


Adirondacks 
CHILDWOLD PARK, N. Y. 


Facing beautiful Lake Massawepie, right 
in the heart of the Adirondacks, yet reached 
in 9 hours from New York. Every facility for 
boating, driving, hunting, camping, etc. Cot- 
tages to rent. Mr. GrRISwoLp, Room Clerk, 
626 Tract Bldg, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Will call on request. Pamphlet mailed on 
application. Address N. Y. office. 
WM. F. INGOLD, Mgr. 


B A D in sivate family, Suburbs of 
San skill. Magnificent views. 

Teens grounds extengive, Lae 

Address C., P. O. Box 237, Catskill, N. Y. 





moderate. 


WOODMERE HEIGHTS 4785 


Every home comfort ; fine drives ; shade, boating ee 
river, mountain, intervale scenery. Circular. A. PARSONS. 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY, N. Y.—Rates ‘an to, £5; pot 
June l. For pamphiet address GEO. 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 














UCK MANSION, in the Adirondacks ; invigorating 

air; ample a historical drives; commodious 

buildings; restfu beds; exon tent table: 50 guests; peared, 
$7 to $9. UCK, Crownpoint, N. 





Gleason Sanitarium 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 





A comfortable winter home for invalids of both 
sexes. All modern improvements. All forms of 
aths, massage, electricity, etc.; pure spring-water ; 
under care of regular medical graduates of long ex- 
perience. Send for illustrated booklet. 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 
A Summer Home, with Six CorraGEs CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York, 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. Pure water: dry, exhila- 
rating air; electric bells; gas; Lene heat and wood 
fires. Peculiarly erste in For circulars and 
rates address U. E. TERWIL IGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 








GREYLOCK HALL 
FAR ROCKAWAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.« 
Information on application. Mrs. R. MOTT, Propr. 





HE CARL MYERS BALLOON FARM, 
Frankfort, N. ¥Y. Elegant country mansion; city 
conveniences; gas, best plumbing, 7 baths, spacious 
grounds, airy verandas, fine views; no home similarly 
coulenat open to the public. Circulars. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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ian IN THE COUNTRY 








book, ** Summer Homes.’’ 


4 Court St.; 


IN BROOKLYN} 


Are you looking for some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at offices named below the illustrated 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, on the main line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario & Western R’y 


2,000 feet above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 
At No. 2 Battery Place; 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broad- 
IN NEW YORK? : = y; 13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth Ave. ; 134 East 125th 
; 273 West 125th St.; 251 Columbus Ave.; 92 East 14th 
x Ticket Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. 


860 Fulton St.; 
249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 


98 Broadway; “ Eagle” Office; 


‘‘ILLUSTRATED HOMES” 


containing half-tone reproductions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and boarding 
houses advertised in “Summer Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent ; price, 25c. 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., New York 





New York 


The Highland House 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Directly opposite West Point, 50 miles, 144 hours from 
New York City. A select family hotel. Pure mountain 
air; hae po spring water ; sanitary arrangements moa- 
ern and perfect. Excellent table a specia ty. pais. 
groquet t, bowling, beautiful drives, fine wheeling. O 
Write for booklet. J. W.& G. W. GARRISON. 








GLEN LAKE HOUSE 
FAMILY HOTEL TERMS REASONABLE 
Dry mountain air; beautiful scenery; fishing; boating; 


all amusements. 
E. BIRDSALL, Mgr. S.:T. BIRDEOLL, nest 


Gl en nm Lake; Warren Co., N. Y. 


SAN CARLOS ON THE LAKE 


(Formerly CLUB HOUSE) 
GREENWOOD LAKE, NEW YORK 


OPENS JUNE FIRST. For particulars andterms 
apply to * THE SAN CARLOS,” 69 South.Oxford Street, 
rooklyn, N. Y., orat Greenwood Lake, after May 15th. 


Catskill Mountains 


Hotel St. Charles 


OPENS JUNE Ist 


Delightful month in the mountains. Hotel complete 
with every modern convenience, » including. pas Passenger ele- 
vator. For bowkiets | rates, etc., apply to F. H. Scorie.p, 
are itan Buildi Madison Sauare, New York; or 
to J. H. Burtis, ja, ropr., Hunter, N. Y. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN, Port Kent, N. Y. Open 
June first. ’Bus meets all boats and trains. Write for 
illustrated booklet. RELL & ADGATE. 














THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


LAKE DUANE 


Beautiful scenery ; good fishing and boating; pure run- 
ning spring water ‘throughout the house ;, bath-rooms, 
steam heat, old-time fireplace, and all conveniences. Fine 
drives. A quiet and restful retreat in the woods and 
mountains. Terms moderate. For full articulars and 
circulars write to AYERS 

Hotel Ayers, Lake Duane, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most pict eo part of the Lake. Good table; 
boating, bathing, faking; country attractions. Rates are 
moderate and t ere is plenty to do, For illustrated_book 
address H. W. BUCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y 


Marion House 


West Side, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


All rdodern improvements; electric lights, gas, nage et 
fine orchestra, billiards, bowling, !awn tennis, first-c 
livery ; pogo yachts, ro’ rowboats, good fishing and sailing; 
special inducements.to families. ees and full particu- 
ars at 256 5th Ave. s, (Rapert hi R ey? o} Upane une 24. 








AMNLTON Ps BURNEY, } Props. 





New York 


New York 





Adirondack House 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


S. KELLEY, Prop’r. Illustrated Booklet on application. 


ESTES HOUSE, Adirondacks 


Booklet sent_on application | m4 J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Essex N. 


Lake Kushaqua in 
the Adirondacks 


Beautiful Resting Place 
Direct Vestibule Limited. Opens June 20. 
Our booklet tells all about it. 
Send for it. 








C. A. WOOD & CO., Megrs., 51 East 44th St., N. Y. City. 





ADIRONDACKS 


The RUISSEAUMONT 


At Lake Placid, N. Y. 


WILL OPEN. JUNE Ist. Special Rates for June. 
Address T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 


Sullivan County, N. Y. 


KiameshaLake 
HOUSE 


New hotel, accommodates 250; newly —— through- 
out; gas and electric bells, Welsbach burners; closets 
and bath on each floor: our own orchestra ; bicycle room; 
photographic dark room; bathing, boating, bowling, fish- 
ing, tennis, etc. ;, more amusements, both indoor and out- 
door, a any other house in the county. Terms to suit 
the times. Waite for  clegaatly illustrated cireular. 
LETT, Monticello, N. Y. 


FENTON HOUSE 


Best location in the Adirondacks. Rooms in cottages. 
Thirty thousand acres of game preserve exclusively for 
guests. More deer than in any other section. Address 
CHAS. FENTON, Number Four, N. Y. 











LEASANT PROSPECT, SUMMER HOME. 

Near station: accommodates 25. Mrs. FLO at 

Outlook Office. For particulars address Mrs. FLORA 
T. HOWELL, Pine Bush, Orange Co., N 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Opens -” the season June 20 
N. Ss. HOWE, - Proprietor 
Post Office ito. PAWLING, NEW YORK 
Mr. HOWE will be at the Windsor Hotel, New York 
City, until June 1, mornings. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


One of the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 
Adirondaehs, Send for Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Renée Potsdam, N. Y. 














Twenty-third Season of 


‘Chautauqua 


center of the Chautauqua Reading 
Circle, and the original of fifty Chau- 
» tauquas in the United States and 
Great Britain, was founded in 1874, 
and has become an important factor 
in our national life. 

Occupying well-wooded, naturally 
terraced land, at a beautiful point 
on the northern shore of Chautauqua 
Lake, this sylvan town contains more 
than five hundred attractive cottages, 
and many other buildings used for 
public exercises, lectures, and recita- 
tions. The area is laid out in wind- 
ing avenues, rustic parks, and recre- 
ation grounds. Water supply pure. 
Perfect system of sanitation. 


Summer Schools 


offering 106 courses in a wide range of 
subjects under 72 teachers from leading 
universities and colleges. 


Distinguished Foreigners 


Prof. George Adam Smith (Glasgow), 
Prof. Jos. Agar Beet oo. Rev. 
Charles Aked (Liverpool) 


a for 1896 


Benj. a G. A. Smith, G. / 
Guam © ‘Gunsaulus John 
Vincent, Chas Mikel H. Conwell. 


Prominent Speakers 


Pres. am, Eliot, Pres. William R. Har- 
er, Prof. F. .Pe abody, cn E. Peary, 














e. 1. 3 Buckle Rev. B. 1 A, Wasting 
ton, Prof. nW. White, Prof. N. 
Butler, et al. 


Entertainment and Recreation 


in great variety. Readings, Tableaux 
—. Outdoor Sports of al 
in 


Cost of Living at the Minimum 
Address W.A.Duncan, Sec., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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To HOTEL PROPRIETORS 
If you want the Best ‘Service at Lowest Kates, 
send your orders for HICKS’ 


aati, Hick Poe AGENCY 


KS, PRoprieto 
Vanderbilt Buildin , 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Estimates furnished on application. 
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CONNECTIONS 
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For HEALTH »© PLEASURE 


Sam a eect ene actos semioneie 







GO TO THE 
Catskill Mountains AtKINGSTON POINT | 

The Only Through Car Line and Only All- Line Steamers. 
Rail Route to this Popular Resort At RONDOUT | 
hcg aye With Night ae ee | 
Ulster & Delaware R.R. and New York Central & | 


Hudson River Railroad. 

This Road, with its Narrow Gauge Division 
through the Famous Stony Clove, reaches all 
the principal points in the [ountains. 


With West Shore and 
Wallkill Valley Railroads. 


At KINGSTON | 
| 





Santa Cruz Parks. Schoharie Manor. ond baw & eae ee 


Stamford, Grand Hotel, 
Hotel Kaaterskill, Baha | 
Hunter an | 
Tannersville, Fleischmanns, Send 6 cents postage for 
‘ Arkville, Griffins Corners, Summer Book, with Map of the 
> Laurel House, Margaretville, Catskills and list of over 1,000 
: Roxbury, Phoenicia, Hotels and Boarding-houses, to 
. Haines Corners, “ §Shandaken, N. ‘A; ‘SIris . | 
} Catskill Mt’n House, Mt. Pleasant, — enna P neve ene Anant ; 
; | 
Onteora, Elka, Twilight, Sunset, and aw Vane Ween RONDOUT, N. Y. | 
> 
> 








Path hhhhhpAsphphpAhhhrhhhhprhhhrhhrhrAhAAAhAAAhAhhhrAhArssrersrrshaArrA 








CHURCHILL HALL STAMFORD : 


Healthful and attract- i 
ive; elevation 1,800 feet; 
parlor cars from Phila- : 
delphia: five hours from 
New York by fast train 
service; capacity 300. 
House has modern equip- 
ment. Send for illustrated 
book with opinion of 
Henry Ward Beecher and 
Lyman Abbott, or apply 
to E. R. Jenkins, Fifth 
Ave. Hotel, June | to 7, 
3 to 6 P.M. 

S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 





on ene nee 





New York 


New “THE CATSKILLS” 


THE 
Grant |GREYCOURT 
House INN 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
STAMFORD, N. , a Electricity. Send forcircular, S. J. BROWN. 


Open June ist to Nov. ist Hubbell Cottage 


Elevation, 1,800 ft. _.. For booklet address,JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 
Stamford (N. Y.), in the Catskills 


New York New York Modern improvements. Large rooms. Prices 
moderate. H. P. HUBBELL, M.D., Prop’r. 


Circulars on application. 
T W th | Some Prefer, some need, for a | 
() m season, a quiet, re- 
1% 5 tired place on a farm, supplying hom 
he CS saiaineapnienyy-ct Beadle forts. TERRY HOMESTEAD furnishes 


verte, Sees these ; city appointments water works, plumb 
; sos On Se Heights. First-class i ail respects; e ; <S, plumbD- 
New House ; Modern Improvements ; Best seni cellent mo et forcircular. EF. O0. COVEL. ing, sewerage, finest spring water, farm prod- 
¢ _ —— oa pon tbe a a dads ucts, beautiful mountains, etc. Address 

erfect heating by improved hot-wa' ; © e . é 
air; largerooms. For information address Stamford In the Catskills A. W. TERRY, STAMFORD, N, Y. 


Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 











rene en ee ne 























G reen h ur st f te Caml to the MOUNTAINS or meee 
ATCHINSON HOUSE] res ps iner axe emt npes mi | 2 CHUDINS House tori 


roved. te fires. Bath-rooms and c ts. Sani- 
STAMFORD, N. YW. Elevation 2,000 feet. oo ad. Coen gant 5 village sewer. feaciecmm. Seer (For other advertisements in this department see 


Write for Booklet. W. D. ATCHINSON, Prop. For circulars andall particulars address E. E. Van Dyke. | following pages.) 
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New York 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Spring House 
and Baths 


OPEN JUNE 20th TO OCTOBER 


New York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R. PROCTOR. 


SABBATH DAY POINT HOUSE 


N. Y._ Write for circular to 


on Lake George s..tebiceRee ty y 
ADIRONDACKS 


| The Ampersand 


Opens June 1 
Delightful month in the woods 


For particulars and special terms for June apply to 
C. M. EATON, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
or 31 West 42d St., New York City. 


LAKE GEORGE 
Silver Bay House 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER WE LEAD AS MANUFACTURERS OF 


A seiect family resort. Sanitary conditions are the best. 


Absolutely pure mountain spring water. Milk, vege- 
tables, and fruits from the hotel farm and gardens. Large e _ 
recreatior hall detached from main house. Best bathing = 
beach on the Lake. Saddle-horses, carriages, and a_fine 
fleet_of rowboats. References to best families in N. Y. 
a BETHLEHEM 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


and Brooklyn. Terms very moderate; speciai for June. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 























WHAT ROD SHALL I BUY? 


Bristol Steel 
Fishing=Rods 


are made to gain the recognition of those 
who desire a rod which will 


STAND THE TEST 


of any kind of fishing. 


Please mention The Outlook when writing. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 



































Photo. Booklet sent. Address, until June Ist 
M. WILSON, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., or 
J. J. WILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 





H otel Uncas a, Ae 


New hotel; appointments complete; rates are moder- 
ate; steamers land at hotel pier. Circular, reference, and 
terms. Address SMITH SEXTON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Excelsior Spring Hotel 


SARATOGA, N. Y., is unique in that it combines all 
the advantages of a great resort with the pure air, the 
e 








Send for Circulars and Prices. 








uiet, and t ater freedum of the c ry. Opens The above cut illustrates a Fairmount Park Bench, 5 f ] i 
quiet : ’ . th o e ench, 5 feet long, set up ready for use; also one in 
chine geseoe wm ler Present an ENG , Soke” knocked-down shape for shipment. An excellent Bench in every way. Price, $3.00. Discounts to dealers. 





Saratoga, N. Y.—La 
LAKESIDE FARM rooms; fine shade ; lovely 
view ; lake on farm; carriage to Saratoga, 14, miles, eac 
day. Information at Outlook. Box 51. R. CALKINS. 






The New Mathewson 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 









HITE SULPHUR SPRING HOTEL, Sara- 
: tose Lake. Thirteenth Season. Boating, hunt- 
ing, and ating: Send for new illustrated circular. 
. C. LUTHER, Prop., P.O. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Open from May 15 to Nov. Ist 


‘ Enlarged and greatly improved since season of 795. New York New York 
Send for illustrated pamphist. 


: - B oo — EPTU FE | N T H E L A N D 
Dr. Strong's Sanitarium Searcy enc 


fl 
. e 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. [he Glen S rings 
For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class me pe Z ron aj bells, me mane. gen AS 
romenade on a " - 
sage, Electricity, all bathe and health appliances: New | ‘~ S@matorium for those Seeking . 
Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water baths. Health and Rest The Ontio, Unadilla, N ° 3 


Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn-tennis, A medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 


etc. Open all the vear. Send for illustrated circular. Ail approved Itherape utica pliances an d mo erm arn TH O USA N D is LA N DS 


7 H E D E LAVA N VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 
Among A ica’: t i : 
NEPTUNE SPRING is a67 per cent. Brine, contain. | COLUMBIAN HOTEL: ae re eho Bate: oe 






a 


(EGG i? ee * By 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS TO 
260 FourTH AVE., N. Y. 




















ng the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium of a and the HOTEL WESTMINSTER, W i % 
ON GREAT SOUTH BAY Spring in the world. Location overlooks thirty wales of Alexandria Bay, Y.; great family pen pgs 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. and first-class; charges moderate. Send for descriptive 


Fifty miles from New York. Special rates for June 
: , * | WM. E. LE pamphlet and terms. 
A. D. FOSTER, Sayville, Long Island, N. Y: FFING WELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y H. F. INGLEHART & SON, Proptietors. 











TH E ELMO RE SAYVILLE, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
(L. I.), N. Y. ADI RON DACKS SOPER HOUSE, Windham,N.Y. 
Sebeipets tle ido Gt, Se feces Zc a, mate PET 
5 x s, L. , Propri 4 3 Hot an ; ; 
Prietor. | SCHROON LAKE Pine Grove | Powlng, bostheg: ene eich all oogs : amusement hall; 








x A Physician’s home for the care and treatment of those | ™ 
W Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. ffering f Pul i ‘ i i i 
da indlemere _ Magnificent scenery ; beautiful particulars’ on application, y beng po wy Me, Beatty Homestead po ey Pan FY fe 
: am pe = wt, Diazsae, aoe. Commutation, pen June Ist, 1896. H. W. LINCOLN lenty of shade. Circulars and photo The Outlook. 








. < aD, 1 h at 
113 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mancanst BEATTY, Washingtonville: Orange Co., N.Y. 
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GRAND VIEW SANATORIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Beautifully situated on a slope of South Mountain. 
beautiful, stretching out north and east 50 to 100 miles. 


unknown among the natives 


Extensive piazzas. 
Asthma, Hay and Rose Fever are 
here. Plenty of walks through the evergreen woods. 


Panoramic view most 


Many 


interesting and historic points; Ephrata and Lititz, old Moravian settlements, Crystal Cave, and 
the inexhaustible Cornwall Iron Mines are near. Good, pure water; bathing facilities ample; : 
large gymnasium ; good drives; horse- 


back riding, tennis, etc.; heated by 


steam and jopen grates ; 
table. 
mer home to recuperate in. 


glad to send our illustrated pamphlet. 
Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, Pa. 


a substantial 
Unequaled as a delightful sum- 
We are 





The ‘Grand View’’ as seen from the Lebanon Valley 





New York 
The Evergreens wns boating’ bathing 


Also a fares | ond a small Cottage to ren : 
Mrs. A. JAGGER, West ten. me MA 


THE WESTPORT INN 


Westport-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y._ Fine 
climate. oR Mountain Seeing water. Health 
record very high. No mosquitoes. Mrs C. Daniell,Man. 





Pennsylvania 


GLEN SUMMIT HOTEL 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. W. H. CROSBY, 
Opens June 20 Manager. 

On L. V. R. R., four and_one-half hours from New 
York; 2,000 feet elevation ; finest driving and bicycling, 
and all other amusements ; Gret-<ines orchestra. For 
booklets and other ialornetinn n apply t 

FRE OF! EL 


Metropolitan S ilding, Madison Square. 





Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upwa 
W. H. BARMORE, Sioeneee. 








Puaneeouee 


THE GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. 
Capacity 200. A popularand healthy mountain resort ; 
high, cool, Pond delightful ; large shady, grouuds; fine driv- 
ing, boating, bathing, and fishing; elegant rooms; fine 

table and best service ; rates moderate. Open in May. 
END FOR CIRCULAR. JOHNSON BRO 


The Kittatinny 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


Open from May Ist until Nov. \y Heeg of access: 234 hours 
rom New York by D., he largest and 
most attractively located 4 in the Delaware Valley and 
the only one having an elevator. Heated by steam. 
Rooms en suite, with bash. etc. Send for booklet. 

W.’A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 

















WATER GAP HOUSE 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


Situated in the Blue Ridge. i in northern Pennsylvania,- 


2's hours from New York by D. R.R. Healthfu 
and beautiful. Opens June 10. L.W. BRODHEAD. 


1OOD BOARD; pure ‘mountain air: good water; 

nice_drives; cheap rates. Send for circular and 

tomes to THEO. REICHARD, Prop., MOUNTAIN 
IEW HOUSE, Mount Bethel, Pa. 


Preston’s 
Sunnyside 


On the 
South Mountains 


Wernersville, Pa. 


Magnificent scenery, 
extensive. park, 
lightful air,pure water, 
table and appoint- 
ments excellent. For 

amphlet address 

AMES H. PRESTON. 














Rhode Island 


THE ARLINGTON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates 100. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L 


Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


METATOXET HOUSE 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Twenty-ninth season opens June 1. Superior location, 
modern improvements ; 1s pues ts. 











The Queen of American Watering-Places 


Leland’s Ocean House 


NEWPORT, R. IL. 


Season of 18% opens June 25th. Long and favorably 
known as the most fashionable Summer Hotel in America. 





Cr. BOARD.— 1,900 ft. elevation. Ten min- 
/ utes from station. Spacious grounds, shade, modern 
improvements, home comforts. Terms moderate. Will 
rent for $50 per month. Address Box 24, Montrose, Pa. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


First-class family place, 4 hrs, from New York City, 
hrs. from Phila. Delightful fe: fine des aes pty 
water; cool nights. Booklet free. 








WARREN LELAnp, Jr., Mgr. NewYork office, 306 5th Ave. 
—Large,airy rooms; ex- 


NEWPORT, R. I. cellent jae board 


modern conveniences: house near the wate 
Mrs. JAS. HA RDY, 3 Victoria Ave., aa R. I. 





Vermont 
FAIRVIEW FARM Xer'h,,#arigna: 
Vt. High, healthy lo- 
cality. Accommodates thirty. Terms, from five to seven 
dollars a week. For particu lars apply to Mrs. E.B.GaTEs. 





Vermont 


RAINTREE, VT.— Favorite summer resort. Good 
trout fishing and bunting near; good roads for 
bicycling; pleasant drives. he acon by_letter will 
receive prompt attention. LANCHARD), Propr. 


RANDON, VT., on Central Vermont R. R.—Board 

in a private family; large, pleasant rooms, with 

views of the mountains. Write for Genctiptive circular 
and views of place to Mrs. S. W. JONE 


The Montvert “sz: 


ermont 

Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing aur, fine 
drives, and Mineral Springs, which possess medicinal and 
healing properties which have made their fame worldwide. 

3,000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
dry atmosphere in which malaria is unknown, and whene 
sufferers from hay fever obtain immediate relief. 

Accommodations for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc. 

E. W. EAGER, Manager 

THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


THE PROSPECT “vers 


On Otter River, daily steamer on river and across Lake 
Champlain ; beautiful situation, broad piazzas, extensive 
grounds delightful scenery, hne view of river and moun- 
tains, glorious sunsets, pleasant drives, comfortable 
vehicles, careful driver, boating, fishing, tennis, croquet, 
pleasant rooms, excellent b: s, baths, plano, good table, 

ltered water ; special rates for quae and | re Begmber. 

E. S E, Prop. 


TheGreen Mountain ar 


WATERBURY CENTER, VT. A charming re- 
sort, ‘— and homelike. Delightful mountain scenery. 
Good oard ; fresh milk,cream,butter,vegetables. Large 
airy rooms, good beds, bathroom. Pianos, organ, and 
library. Liv ery and laundry. Mails twice a day. Prices 
from $4.00 to $7.00 per week. Open June 20th. Circular 
free to any address. F. W. REEDER, Manager. 


LAKE ST. CATHERINE HOUSE 


WELLS, VERMONT 
Among the Green Mountains, delightfully igenped 150 
feet from water’s edge of beautiful Lake St Catherine ; 
mountain scenery; boating, fishing, and bathing : fine 
roads for bicycling. For descriptive booklet apply to 
Recreation Department, The ret ook, or to 
RVING WOOD, Prop. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


In the Green Mts. 


Anideal place for rest and recreation. Beautiful scenery ; 
pure air; pure water; fishingand boating. Information at 
"he Outlook office or address J.R. Parker, West Burke, Vt. 























Virgini ia 


HOTEL ALPHIN Het Springs, Bath County, 


Virginia. Three hundred yards 
from the Mammoth Bath House. All modern improve- 
ments; opens June 10th, 1896; remains open throughout 
the entire year. Address L. é. ALPHIN, Proprietor. 


| Ad orgy > HOME, 50 miles from Washington, 
D. 2 daily mails, shade, spring water ; especially 
suited to Christians desiring — resting-place. Forterms, 
description(with picture), address H.M.Hoce, Lincoln, Va 


~ FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. | 
L0SDOn & Oe oesH 4a tig RAILWAY. 


RIAN paw AY 
GREAT SOUTHERN & ERN = 


Shortest and Le ge routes. a Live 








ow and Londo Satan 4 
eeping and Din sys Tours 
in ireland, Scot- Inga Wales. 
nt Picturesque, 
Takes, Am “Ancient and 
— Universities, espeare’s Country, 





e Checked Co New Vor York to Lo e 
wes 8 ateD ED, “COMFORTS SECURED ; pe, Tickets, aNrENCES AVOIDED. 
Tickets. 


C. A. BARATTONI, Gen'l Agt. 862 Broadway, New York 





a nls eae ene 
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PORTABLE 








Camping Houscs 


*e PD ayrvaclat % 4 
waa | 








This house, 12x21, 2-ply, $185. 


The thing to take to the Seashore 


ot Mountains 


All ‘sizes. Moderate in price. Good floors and roofs. 
Nicely finished. Perfect protection from wind and rain. 
No nails or screws to put in. Any one can put them up. 
Easily handled and shipped. 


If you are interested, we shall be glad 
to mail you full information and prices. 


AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE MFG. CO., Corona, L.I., N. Y. 


w ALPINE PASS 


COLORADO 


ECULIAR INTEREST attaches 
a to this pass owing to the fact 
<= that it is the highest railroad 

point in North America (1 1,- 

660 feet) and is at the western 
portal of the loftiest railroad tunnel in the 
world, . » It is situated on the Gunnison 
Division of the South Park Line (Denver, 
Leadville, and Gunnison Railway) on the 
Pacific Slope of the great transcontinen- 
tal divide. » Upon application we will 
mail copy of a little book entitled ‘‘ South 
Park and the Alpine Pass.” » It covers 
particularly this section of Colorado, now 
attracting the attention of so many tourists 
and wonder hunters.  - We also have a 
most complete book upon the mining 
interests of Colorado, entitled “‘ Colorado’s 
Gold.” Six cents in stamps to cover cost 
of mailing. « « B, L. WINCHELL, Gen- 


eral Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado. 












otel Chamberlin 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
FORT MONROE, VA. 





Most complete and the most magnificent 
hotel on the Atlantic Coast. Everything known 
to the science of hotel construction which con- 
duces to health, pleasure, or comfort will be 
found in it. Grorce W. Swett, Manager. 





Before deciding on the locality for your 
Summer vacation 


You will find it to your interest to make inquiries about the 


QUEBEC & LAKE ST. JOHN 
RAILWAY 


The New Route to the Far-famed Saguenay 


And the ONLY RAIL LINE to the Delightful Summer Resorts and Fishing 
Grounds north of Quebec. and to Lake St. John and 
Chicoutimi, through the 


CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with 





i Saguenay Steamers for 
S) QUEBEC & LAKE ST JOHN RAILWAY, 
© 


The New Route to the | TADOUSAC, 
FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY. | CACOUNA, 
MURRAY BAY, 


and QUEBEC 


_ A round trip unequaled in Amer- 
ica, through matchless Forest, Moun- 
tain, River and Lake Scenery, down 
the majestic Saguenay by daylight 
and back to the Fortress City, 


Touching at all the 
Beautiful Seaside Resorts 


on the Lower St. Lawrence, with 
their Chain of Commodious Hotels. 

Motel Roberval, Lake St. 
jae, has first-class accommodation 
or 300 Guests, and is run in connec- 
tion with the Island House, 
at Grand Discharge, of 
Lake St. John, the center of the 
QOuananiche Fishing Grounds. 


Parlor and Sleeping Cars 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
BEAUTIFUL CLIMATE 


Apply to the Ticket Agents of all 
Principal Cities. 

A_ beautifully illustrated Guide 
Book free on application. 


ALEX. HARDY J. G. SCOTT 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Secy. & Manager. 
uebec, Can. 
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The Maine Central Railroad 


REACHES 


HE MAINE WOODS, THE MAINE COAST 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


FULL OF 





REST for the brain-worker ; 
SPORT for the angler and hunter ; 
HEALTH er the invatia ; 
ELBOW-ROOM ‘er aul. 


THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


reaches the big game and mammoth trout, the 
cheek-tanning sea-breezes, the nerve-bracing MEE D Be te ia 
clear air, and a right jolly good time for all. ph ‘ 


wk 












DROP A LINE 


AND ASK ABOUT THOSE 10-POUND TROUT TAKEN ON A FLY, 
AND ALSO ABOUT THE 


SPECIAL TWO WEEKS’ TOURS AT 
NOMINAL EXPENSE 





Write to F. E. BOOTHBY, G.P. & T.A., Portland, Maine, 
stating time and expense, and full suggestions with guide-book 
and maps will be forwarded. * Whither will ye go?” 


ee 








Seekers of Recreation should Remember this: 


STEVENS RIFLES, PISTOLS 

























Are the arms 
chosen by Travel- 
ers, Explorers, Bicyclists, Anglers, 
and those who seek recreation out of doors, 
because they are the most accurate fire- 
arms made; they possess the greatest compactness ; can be 
speedily taken apart, packed in a trunk or valise, and 
quickly assembled for use. 

















Stevens Rifles, Pocket 
Rifles, and Pistols are made in all 
calibers, gracefully modeled, and bored 
and rifled for the best cartridges. 

They are suitable for Hunting, Target- 
Shooting, or Defense. 

There are special models for men, women, and 
children, suitable for the particular requirements 
of each. 


A Rainy Day n Camp. Pistol Practice with a Stevens Pistol. 


|4 circular describing the numerous models of Rifles, T H E J : ST EV EN oe A RII S & TOOL CO. 


Pocket Rifles, and Pistols made by this Company is 


sent free upon application to any part of the world. P. O. Box 33, Chicopee Falls, lass. 
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A First-Class Line | Chicago, New York, 
For First-Class Travel Boston 


AND THE EAST 
VIA 


ASUMMER NOTEBOOK 


fully descriptive of the Summer 


Resorts of the North and East, and NIAGARA FALLS 
profusely illustrated, sent for six cents. { and BUFFALO 








Favorite Summer Tourist Route 
TO 
Niagara Falls, the Adirondacks, 
The Thousand Islands and 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
The Catskill Mountains and Berkshire Hills, 
The White Mountains and New England Coast. 





Grand Excursion to Buffalo July 5 and 6 


One fare for the round trip 





Send for “NOTES FOR TEACHERS,” containing vail information relative to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 119 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


R. H. LL HOMMEDIEU L. D. HEUSNER O. W. RUGGLES 


Gen’] Superintendent, DETROIT General Western Passenger Agent, CHICAGO General Passenger and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO 











Where the Breezes Softly Blow 


Would you breathe the healthful air, 
Would you flee from business care, 
Would you listen to the birds amid the trees? 
Would you hide from worldly strife, 
Take another lease of life, 
And revel in doing just as you please ? 


Would you hunt and fish and row, 
With your heart and cheeks aglow, 
Would you dwell ’mid vernal beauty bright and rare? 
Then come, O come away, 
And let God’s sunshine play 
Upon you ere you climb the golden stair. 


Yes! come from care away, 
Let’s be merry and be gay, 
Let’s get a taste of heaven here on earth. 
Come out and greet the Spring, 
While its joys are on the wing, 
And make the glad air gladder with your mirth. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


where to go, send your address for a list of “Summer Tours” published by the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 
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THE MOST VACATION 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


If you want the greatest possible vacation—faultless climate; the finest bath- 
ing, boating, bicycling, fishing; beautiful scenery, with historical old towns and 
crumbling old forts—in short, a vacation full of health, rest, novelty, and interest, 


Go to Nova Scotia 
the Ideal Summer Land 


It costs only $5.00 to get there (from Boston), and hotel rates are delight- 
fully low. The steel steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. Line, the ‘ Boston” 
and ‘* Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest steamers that enter Boston Harbor, 
make four trips a week, leaving Boston at noon and reaching Yarmouth at six 
next morning. And from Yarmouth you can reach all parts of Nova Scotia. 

Write for free folder; or send ten cents postage for handsome new illus- 
trated book, ‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” to J. F. Spinney, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


43 LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


700-MILE SEA TRIPS 


which may be made on modern steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


sailing every week-day from New York to 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, and Norfolk 


are the most enjoyable short outings possible 














Three-day trips, with accom- 
modations at leading hotels, 
$17.00. 

Two days continuous round 
trip, all expenses included, 
$13.00. 

Send for full information. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. CO. 


Pier 26, N. R., New York, N. Y. 


; ~ sae W. L. GUILLAUDEU 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. Vice-President "and Traffic Manager 
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All things come to those who hustle 
while they wait 


BUT, we do NOT wait for business to come to us. We keep hustling all 
the time to secure your patronage, and to retain it after you are our friends. 
THEREFORE our service and equipment are maintained at a standard of 
excellence unsurpassed, and our constant endeavor is to make you comfort- 
able and happy while a traveler on the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 


The Finest Trains in the World. Daily except Sunday between New York, Philadelphia, 
and Rochester and Buffalo. Ten hours New York to Buffalo. Library, Café, and Dining 
Cars! Superb Vestibuled Coaches! Observation Pullman Palace Chair Car! 








Trains are vestibuled. The pleasant summer resorts of New Jersey: 


OUR Engines burn anthracite coal exclusively. ALL Pennsylvania, and New York are reached via 


Trainmen are uniformly courteous and attentive. this picturesque route. 


Operate solid vestibuled limited trains between Time-tables, rates, information as to hotels, etc.’ 
E NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, and CHICAGO, address 
W via Niagara Falls, and have our own dining-car FOR CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
service on the a la carte plan. 228 South Third St., Philadelphia 


RAMSDELL’S DAILY LINE 


FOR NEWBURGH 


CRANSTON’S, WEST POINT, COLD SPRING, CORNWALL 
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The New and Elegant Iron Screw Steamers ‘“‘ HOMER RAMSDELL” and ‘«‘ NEWBURGH”’ 


THE FASTEST PROPELLERS ON THE HUDSON RIVER 

Leave New York from New Pier 24, toot of [Franklin Street, daily, except Sunday. at 5:00 p.m.; Sunday at 9:00 a.m., landing at 133d St., N. R., 9:25 A.M, 
Leave Newburgh daily at 7:00 p.m. United States Hotel at steamboat landing, Newburgh, Dinner, 56 cents. ; ' 

The up trip Sunday morning affords one of the pleasantest and most select ocardeas of any line running from New York. Fare, 50 cents. Hd 
This, Line offers unsurpassed service in every particular. Large and luxuriously furnished saloons and statcrooms, heated by steam and lighted b electricity. 
I'he trip by the up steamer affords a most enjoyable sail on the Hudson in the early evening ; past the wonderful Palisades and through the far-famed Highlands, 
the most beautiful part of the River. W. F. HOWE, Agent, Pier 24, Foot of Franklin Street, N. Y. 
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Only One Night at Sca to a Forcign Land 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island 


BY THE SHIPS OF THE 


Canada Atlantic & 
Plant S.S. Line 


FROM BOSTON 








TWO SAILINGS WEEKLY 


Staunch Superb Steel Passenger Ships, 
Carrying U.S. and Canadian Mails 


M. F. PLANT, 
Vice-President & Manager. 
B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 





SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED LITEKATURE 


B. F. BLAKE, Asst. Gen’l Passenger Agt., J. J. FARNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agt. 
131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 261 Broadway, N. Y. 














gi ae er 
ee Colorado, Salt Lake, 
tao The Dakota Hot Springs, 

we Yellowstone National Park, 

Pacific Coast 
and Puget Sound Points, 
Alaska, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, 

Duluth, Ashland, Marquette, 


and the 
Health and Pleasure Resorts of the 
West and Northwest. 


Full information can be ob- 
tained at Principal Offices: 


208 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 














423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, iz Fee , ," on 
5 STATE STREET, BOSTON, = ae - ESET: ‘ts diy p 
NOEs mowed 1B 
Or by addressing the General Pas- > 
senger and Ticket Agent at Chicago era 


THE NORTHWESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
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AFTER THE SPIN, USE REFRESHING 


Fragrant as Flowers Preserves the Teeth 
Pure and Harmless Cleanses the Mouth 
Hardens the Gums 

Sweetens the Breath 


Liquid and Powder 
in One 


Sold Everywhere 
TEETH BREATH, 


No ‘‘ outing ’’ preparations are complete unless SOZODONT is included. If you have never tested those qualities 
which have made this delightful dentifrice popular for more than Half a Century, a sample of the liquid (including 
sample of Sozoderma Soap) will be mailed to you provided you send three cents for postage and mention 7%e Outlook. 


Address HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK, Proprietors of Sozodont, Spalding’s Glue, and other well-known preparations. 
. EDGWBBS: 

















“ YOC CAN’T GET TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING” 

There are Soaps and Soaps, and apologies for Soap. There is but one Soap 
that closely conforms to the ideas of the most prominent specialists in skin affec- 
tions. Velvet Skin Soap has their cordial approval because it is not only abso- 


lutely pure and safe, but also possesses decided antiseptic and healing properties. 
Price 25c. each cake. Worth it. 


Send 10c. in stamps for trial size THE PALISADE MANUFACTURING CO. 
of Soap and Powder. Box 25, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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If you are willing to pay $100 
for a bicycle, why be content with 
any other than a Columbia ? 
You can be fitted with a Col- 
umbia no matter what your size 
or weight. « We have been build- 
ing bicycles for eighteen years— 
many more years than any other 
American manufacturer. « Our 
experience—tried and proved— 
is worth much to you, to any 
buyer of a bicycle. wt st wt wt st ut 


Columbias,*100 


TO ALL ALIKE, 


Columbia Tandems, $150 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Factories 








HARTFORD, CONN. 


The handsomest Catalogue ever issued tells fully of Columbias—and of Hartford 
bicycles, $80, $60, $50. The book is free if you call upon the Columbia agent. 
By mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 
are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





